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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFEREN 
| _ HISTORIANS, 1951 


^07 J, INTRODUCTORY. 

IT is thirty. years.since the first -Anglo- 
American Historical Conference met during 
the week 11-16 July, 192f, in the tempor- 
ary: buildings of the Institute of Historical 
“Research; opened. only a few ‘months before 
in? Malet , Street. Subsequent conferences 
` were held at intervals of five years in 1926, 
1931 and 1936, with annual meetings of 
briefer duration in the intervening years, also 
in 1937 and 1938. The 1951 conference: 
was the first plenary one since the war, al- 
though thé annual interim meetings had been 
resumed in 1947. The fifth Anglo-Ameri- 
can Conference of Historians was held at the 
Institute of Historical Research from Mon- 
day, 9 July, to Saturday, 14 July, 1951. 
Altogether 146 universities and other learned 
institutions sent nominated representatives to 
the conference: seventy of these were in the 
United Kingdom, forty in the British Com- 
monwealth overseas and thirty-six in the 
United States ‘of America. In addition to 
delegates, 308 óther historians attended, the 
total number registered being 510, of whom 
88 came from the United States and 50 from 
countries of the Commonwealth overseas. 

'The members of the conference were 
received by the Vice-Chancellor in the Mac- 
millan Hall on Monday afternoon, 9 July. 
After tea a business meeting was held in the 
Beveridge Hall. Elections were made to 
vacancies on the Anglo-American Historical 
Committee, which acts as a continuation 
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committee of the conference. A resolution 
was carried referring to this committee the 
question of making ‘available to historians 
microfilm copies of ‘documents in Britain and 
overseas. There were three: other general 
meetings іп the, Beveridge Hall during the 
conference, the first оп Tuesday, 10 July, 
when Sir Raymond Evershed, Master of the 
Rolls, addressed members on the subject of 


. ‘History. and Law’. On Thursday morning, 
‚ Professor L. В. Namier opened a discussion 


on ‘Collective Research’, and on Saturday 
Sir Frank Stenton made.a statement regard- 


-ing plans for. ће new co-operative “History 


of Parliament’. Section meetings, devoted to 
Ancient, Medieval European, Medieval Eng- 
lish, Modern European, Modern ‘English, 
American and Colonial History were held, 
three or four at a time; on Tuesday morning, 
Thursday, morning and. evening,. Friday 
morning and evening, and‘Saturday morning. 

The afterrioons and the whole of Wednes- 
day were devoted to visits and excursions to 
places of interest in London and outside. On 
Tuesday afternoon there.were visits by river 
launch to the Royal Naval College and the 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
Another excursion was made by coach to 
Ham House near Richmond. On the same 
afternoon there was a visit to the Guildhall, 
where manuscripts from .the Corporation 
Records Office and from the Guildhall 
Library and Muniment Room were shown. 
Another party went first to Lincoln’s Inn 


A 
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and then to the Public Record Office, where 
a special exhibition of ‘Royal Portraits from 
the King’s Bench Plea Rolls’ was on view. 
A fourth party visited the Library and the 
newly restored Hall of the Middle Temple. 
This party also visited the Old Hall, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where the exhibition of ‘Notable 
Documents from Private Archives’ was on 
view. 


On Wednesday there were three whole- ` 


day coach excursions to Canterbury, to 
Chichester and to North-West Essex. At 
Canterbury the cathedral and St. Augustine's 
abbey, the City Archives and the King's 
School were visited. „Ат Chichester the party 
was conducted over St. Mary's Hospital, the 
cathedral, the County Hall and the City 
Council Chambers, where the plate and 
insignia were on view. ‘The coach party to 
North-West Essex visited Audley End Man- 
sion, Saffron Walden, Thaxted, Finching- 
field and Castle Hedingham. Besides these 
full-day excursions, there were shorter visits 
in the morning and afternoon of Wednesday. 
On Wednesday morning one party visited 
the Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
abbey, while another visited the Tower of 
London and the Royal Mint. In the afternoon 
there were half-day visits to Hatfield and St. 
Albans, to Penshurst, and to Windsor and Eton. 

The organizing committee desire to ex- 
press on behalf of the University and all the 
members of the conference their warm 
thanks to all those who took so much trouble 
in making these excursions agreeable. 

Apart from these excursions a considerable 
number of social activities were arranged, 
beginning with a government reception at 
No. 1, Carlton Gardens on the first evening, 
when the Rt. Hon. George Tomlinson, 
Minister of Education, received overseas 
visitors and nominated British representatives. 
On Thursday afternoon His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury received members 
of the conference at Lambeth Palace and 
entertained them to tea. On "Tuesday 
evening three ‘section’ dinner parties were 
held in Bloomsbury hotels and on Friday 
evening a general conference dinner took 


place at the Waldorf Hotel. On this occasion 
speeches were made by the Vice-Chancellor, 
by Sir Edward Bridges (Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury), by Admiral C. R. Brown, 
USN, and Professor Conyers Read. Over 
200 members attended the dinner. Buffet 
luncheons in the Macmillan Hall were ar- 
ranged on Tuesday and Thursday and a set 
luncheon in the large refectory of the Uni- 
versity on Saturday. ‘The committee of the 
Institute of Historical Research entertained 
members of the conference to tea on the roof 
of the building on Friday afternoon. The 
Royal Historical Society’s annual garden 
party took place on Saturday afternoon, and 
a number of overseas members of the confer- 
ence were invited to join the Fellows of the 
society on that occasion. 

In the expectation that London would be 
exceptionally crowded during the Festival of 
Britain, hostel accommodation for both men 
and women members of the conference was 
reserved at College Hall and Nutford House. 
In the event, not all the rooms were required, 
but the convenience of the arrangement was 
much appreciated by those who took ad- 
vantage of it. The organizing committee 
are indebted to Miss G. Durden-Smith, 
warden of College Hall, and to Mrs. E. . 
Osman, warden of Nutford House, for the 
trouble they took to make the visitors com- 
fortable. The Institute was as usual open 
daily until 9 p.m. during the conference, tea 
being provided each afternoon in the Com- 
mon Room for those not going on excursions. 
With the co-operation of the Publishers' 
Association and leading publishers and book- 
sellers, an attractive exhibition of *Historical 
works published in Great Britain since the 
war was displayed in the Lower Hall — 
throughout the week. 

In addition to the lectures noticed be- 
low, the opportunity was taken to hold 
several important committee meetings at the 
Institute during the week. In providing 
facilities for both formal and informal dis- 
cussions among historians, the conference 
was of much value. Speaking after the- last 
session on Saturday morning, Professor L. H. 
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Gipson, the official representative of the 
American Historical Association, expressed 
in the name of members of the fifth Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians ‘our 
gratitude and sense of obligation to the 
organizing committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Edwards, and to the authori- 
ties of the University of London, for the care 
with which the conference was planned and 
conducted, and for the delightful arrange- 
ments that were made for our entertainment 
and the exchange of ideas’. ee 


II. GeneraL MEETINGS 


т. Address by the Master of the Rolls. 
Tuesday, 10 July. 


The Vice-Chancellor took the chair at 
this meeting and introduced the Right 
Honourable Sir Raymond Evershed, Master 
of the Rolls, who delivered the following 
address on ‘History and Law’ :— 


In the year 1936 the then Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, Lord Sankey, addressed 
this gathering and the title of his address was 
"The Historian and the Lawyer’. І am aware 
that the title which has been given to my 
address today— History and Law’—may 
seem a pale reflection of that other sun. I 
assure you І am not proposing to regurgitate, 
still less to have the impudence to try to 
improve upon, Lord Sankey's performance. 
You will not attribute to the title more than 
a recognition of the obvious fact that you are 
historians—and eminent historians at that— 
and I a humble lawyer: and that we are now 
met together. And since there is much sense 
in the saying that a cobbler should stick to 
his last, I propose to speak to you as a lawyer. 

When I come to the end of what I have to 
say I may (if I am bold enough) suggest а 
moral. But for the moment I will ask you 
to assume that in spite of the hard things that 
have been said about the law’ from Shake- 
speare's day onwards, there is after all some- 
thing to be said for my profession. “Great as 
are the evils which society still owes to 
lawyers’, said Sir Richard Livingstone quoting 


from Rashdall—‘their class has always been 
a civilizing agency. Their power at least 
represents the triumph of reason and educa- 
tion over caprice and brute force.’ 

But I suggest that I have other—and 
strong—claims to relevance on such an 
occasion as this. The United States and 
England and many members of the British 
Commonwealth adhere to the same system 
of law so that the law and the practice of the 
law are important bonds of union between us. 
As regards the U.S.A., if I understand the 
facts aright, it is a case where the law has 
been stronger than history. I base myself 
upon a recollection of a speech made by 
Lord Simon in Chicago more than 20 years 
ago. There was once a time (he said) when 
feeling ran somewhat high on the far side of 
the Atlantic and the works of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone were ceremoniously burnt. But 
the spirit of the old commentator was too 
strong for such tea parties, and the great body 
of American law, which is also our law, rose 
triumphantly from the ashes. How great has 
been its influence? I do not presume to 
answer my question—that, surely, is a 
matter for the historian. But I cannot think 
that it has been negligible. I cannot think 
that the development of a nation, its habits 
of mind, its beliefs and its assumptions, are 
unaffected by its legal system, and by the 
importance it attaches to its rules of law, and 
to those charged with the law’s administra- 
tion. After all, the liberties of every citizen 
—and by liberties I include not only personal 
freedom, but freedom of the mind and the 
intellect—depend in the last resort upon the 
administration of the law and popular 
confidence in the law. 

I have often asked myself, what is the 
most marked characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the system of law as it is practised 
in the United States and England and many 
parts of the British Commonwealth on the 
one hand from that practised, say, in France 
on the other: and I believe the answer is to 
be found in the personal position in our 
countries accorded to the judges. It is not 
merely the personal prestige which the judges 
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enjoy: though that is greatly remarkable and 
has the result that the names of judges appear, 
I believe, more prominently in the histories 
* of our countries than in the histories of other 
countries. Consider names like Bacon, Coke, 
Eldon, Stowell, Macnaughten, Marshall, 
Story, Holmes, Cardozo; and as I have men- 
tioned Stowell and Story I borrow a reference 
to correspondence, which passed between 
them, from an address given at Oxford a few 
years ago by that remarkable lawyer, a citizen 
of America, and a teacher of the law in 
England for many years, recently appointed 
to the Mastership of University College, 
Oxford, Professor Arthur Goodhart. As he 
* observed, the war of 1812 between England 
and the United States was of some importance 
to the infant republic, and at that time 
Stowell was president of the Prize Court in 
England, in which office he exercised a pro- 
found influence on maritime policy in this 
country, not without damage to her enemy. 
But, four years after that war had ended, Mr. 
Justice Story sent to Lord Stowell a copy of 
his reported judgments with these words:— 
I beg your friendly acceptance of this 
volume, as a renewed mark of my un- 
feigned respect for your private and public 
character, and for your services to the 
world at large, by promulgating the 
rational and consistent doctrines of the 
Law of Nations. I return you also my 
sincere thanks for the favorable manner 
in which you have been pleased to speak 
of the former volumes, the decisions in 
which, whatever may be their merits in 
other respects, were made under an anxious 
desire to administer the law of Prize upon 
‘the principles which had been so lumin- 
ously pointed out by yourself. 
Lord Stowell, in his turn, wrote: — . 
I have received through the favour of 
our minister, Mr. Bagot, your valuable 
donation of Books of Reports, accom- 
panied with a letter expressive of senti- 
ments which I cannot but receive with the 
highest satisfaction. It makes me proud, 
indeed, that any labours of mine are ap- 
proved by gentlemen of a country upon 


which they may sometimes have operated 

with apparent harshness, but who are so 

well capable of estimating fairly, and upon 
reflection, their real conformity to the law 
which it was my duty to administer. 

I have, I fear, digressed. The point was 
the personal prestige of the judges. That may 
or may not be good for the judges and it is, 
in any case, a matter of which I cannot 
myself complain. But, to my mind, the far 
more important point is the personal responsi- 


` bility of the individual judges for the judg- 


ments that are delivered. The judgment is 
no doubt a judgment of the court, but it is a 
judgment of Mr. Justice X which he must 
justify to the world at large, to himself, and 
(not least) to his own_profession, and is not 
the formal, arid and impersonal determina- 
tion of a nameless tribunal. To this matter I 
shall venture to return when and if I point 
my moral. 

In the previous address to which I have 
alluded Lord Sankey drew attention to simi- 
larities and disparities between the method 
of the historian and that of the lawyer. To 
one matter of difference he paid, perhaps, too . 
little attention. I shall not be rash enough 
to attempt any definition of the historian’s 
function. In an interesting series of recent 
broadcasts Professor E. H. Carr has in some 
measure performed the task. Thus: to what 
extent can or should the historian avoid a 
subjective approach? As Professor Carr ob- 
served, to a conscientious adherent of the 
theory of the divine right of kings, the history 
of the last century or two might be a some- 
what depressing experience. But the real 
difficulty with which, as it seems to me, the 
historian must always be perplexed is the 
ancient problem of the chicken and the egg. 
To what extent did the Napoleons of the 
centuries direct or distort the thoughts and 
actions of mankind? To what extent were 
they the instruments and manifestations of 
processes independent of their individual 
existence? With these problems the lawyer 
is not, in general, oppressed. He seeks a 
particular conclusion insulated, as it were, by 
the rules of evidence. He must seek to apply 
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to the facts of his own case the principles 
. derived from other cases so that the law may 
be at least coherent: but the case is isolated 
from the rest of human experience by the 
piece of red tape that ties its papers together. 

Still, I have said that the law must be at 
least coherent. And how is that coherence 
achieved? And here I acknowledge grate- 
fully my debt—the debt of all English 
lawyers—to American thought, and par- 
ticularly to Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and that great chief justice of the 
State of New York, Benjamin Cardozo. 
The addresses delivered by Cardozo in 1921 
at Yale in the Storrs Lecture series, have 
been made available to all lawyers under the 
title, “The Nature of the Judicial Process’. 
"Ihe evil that men do lives after them; the 
good is oft interred with their bones.’ As 
respects the judicial process, Cardozo did not 
agree with Mark Antony. “The work of a 
judge’, he said, ‘is in one sense enduring and 
in another sense ephemeral. What is good in it 
endures. What is erroneous is pretty sure to 
perish. The good remains the foundation on 
which new structurés will be built. The bad 
will be rejected and cast off in the laboratory 
of the years. Observe that according to the 
chief justice the law is, or should be, always 
a living and developing thing. No doubt it 
is apt to be a little behind the times: but that 
is to the good so long as it does not continually 
lose ground. It has thereby the quality of 
persistence and stability. But if popular 
confidence, ‘which allows to the judges their 
peculiar prestige, is to be maintained, the 
law must not get wholly out of step with the 
social philosophy of the day and age. And 
so, according to Cardozo, of all the methods 
that go to make up the judicial process, the 
method of sociology must have the primacy. 
But there are other methods—particularly 
the method of philosophy and the method of 
history—and I would like, if you will allow 
ame, to say something on the method of his- 
tory which has in our system a natural and 
peculiar significance, and by way of intro- 
duction I make use of a favourite quotation 
of mine from Professor Maitland: “Today 


we study the day before yesterday in order 
that -yesterday may not paralyse today and 
today may not paralyse tomorrow.” - 

That quotation would, I take it, be apt- 


‘enough for the historian; but it was applied 


to the profession of the law. You all know 
about the rule of precedent which is so 
marked a feature of. our system—not onl 
so marked but sometimes much ended 
Professor Goodhart, for example, has said 
that the judges are slaves of the past and 
despots for the future: and there are Portia’s 
well-known lines ‘’twill be recorded for a 
precedent and many an error by the same 
example will rush into the state’. Professor 
Maitland himself—though the point is not 
quite the same—observed that though the 
forms of action have been buried they con- 
tinue to rule us from their graves. 

But in my first quotation Maitland was 
thinking of the formative and positive aspect 
of the method of history rather than of the 
negative and restrictive. Of course the rule 
of precedent does not, or should not, mean 
uninspired repetition. The facts of particular 
cases vary almost infinitely. The problem is 
to apply to the facts of one case the principles 
laid down in others. Still it is true no doubt 
that the rule of precedent tends to archaism 
and to the: perpetuation of forms and even 
anomalies which at the same time vex and 
provoke the spirit of the reformer. To this 
matter I shall indeed presently return.’ But 
Maitland’s epigram expresses a point to 
which I venture to attach the most serious 
importance. It is not altogether easy to 
express it with accuracy and I do so in the 
first instance by analogy. The new naval 
recruit or the freshman in the university puts 
on his uniform or academic gown and he is 
instantly absorbed into and becomes a part 
of a long established service or institution, 
subject to and a beneficiary of its standards 
and traditions by reference to which, in- 
evitably, he will be judged and governed 
however great be the innovations of his day 
and however far removed the arts and prac- 
tices of his time from any that have gone 
before. In like manner, as I believe, and by 
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reason of the coherence, the persistence, if 
you like, the traditionalism of the administra- 
tion of the law from century to century, the 
most novel statutory enactment becomes 
from the moment of its passing a part of our 
corpus juris to be judged and interpreted by 
the same established canons that have been 
employed (as one might say) from time im- 
memorial. So is this (as I think) tremendous 
thing achieved: that when some question 
arises under the new act, its political back- 
ground has become already irrelevant. A 
short time ago, it fell to the Division of the 
Court of Appeal over which I preside to 
interpret certain provisions of the Gas Act 
1948 (the act which gave effect to what is 
popularly known as the nationalization of 
the gas Industry); and the provisions in 
question related to the assessment of compen- 
sation payable to certain holders of securities 
in pre-existing gas companies. Now, nation- 
alization of the gas industry—nationalization 
of any industry—was and is a topic upon 
which on political occasions strong views 
may be held and expressed: and the related 
question of the method and quantum of 
compensation has been known to engender 
quite a lot of heat. But in the trial of the 
particular matter that came before my court 
I make bold to assert that none of us was at 
any time in the least conscious of these 
controversial questions. ‘The matter posed 
was one of the meaning of certain words used 
(as we say) by parliament and the rules of 
censtruction applied were precisely the same 
rules as those applied by us (only shortly 
before) in construing the Finance Act of 
1894 and the Settled Land Act of 1925. 
Now at this point, and before I further 
pursue my theme, I must—for I would not 
have you think me entirely a fool —make опе 
reservation. I fully realize that in this aspect 
-of the judicial function we in England enjoy 
one immense advantage. In England all acts 
of parliament enjoy an equal status of suprem- 
acy. We are not called upon to judge 
whether the new act offends against an over- 
riding article of the constitution or whether 
the bounds have been transgressed that fix 
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the limits of provincial or state legislative 
power on the one hand, or that of a federal 
parliament on the other. Upon those ques- 
tions there seems (I gather) to be room for 
the view that political bias may obtrude. I 
do not of course say that it is so. . I say merely 
that there seems scope for the suspicion. We 
in this country are saved from that. As Dicey 
pointed out, the rule of law in England means 
(among other things) that those fundamental 
constitutional rights of the citizen—the 
propositions that are to be found, say, in the 
preamble to the text of the Fourth French 
Republic—are the result and not the source 
of the decisions of the courts. 

Nevertheless, when due allowance is made 
for my reservation, it remains, I think, true 
that the historical method and a system of law 
such as we—that is both you and I—have,. 
in which the method of history is so signifi- 
cant, has this evolutionary result. At any 
rate, as things at present are, the judges for 
all that they may be a little old-fashioned are 
not instruments of reaction but are by force 
of their training and professional standards 
rendered inevitably impartial. 

I have said ‘as things at present are’. And 
may I take this opportunity of paying a 
tribute of respect and admiration to those 
hard-worked and scholarly members of my 
own profession, often very unjustly abused: 
the mute inglorious draftsmen of our acts 
of parliament. No doubt it seems sometimes 
that they employ an unduly complex and 
artificial method of expression especially 
when the new measure is constructed by 
reference to an earlier enactment. And let 
me. say there is nothing new about this 
method, though it has been much commented 
upon of late. When the legislators of 1894 
introduced a thing called estate duty they 
said (among other things) that it should be 
exigible wherever customs duty had been 
payable under a section of an act of 1881 as 
amended by another act of 1889 and as if 
the words ‘voluntary’ and ‘volunteer’ had 
been omitted therefrom and the provisions 
had applied to real estate as well as personal. 
And so it has remained for 57 years. It is not 
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to be forgotten that the consistent elegance 
of the original draft is apt to be a little 
knocked about by the legislators themselves. 
But my point is that the draftsmen draw upon 
their vast knowledge of our statute law and 
of legal decisions so as deliberately to clothe 
the new expression of the will of parliament 
in the well recognized uniform or academic 
dress. And so the notion appears to run 
through the case books that, notwithstanding 
changes in personnel—and they can at times 
be quite marked—parliament is composed of 
beings endowed with perpetuity, or at least, 
with beings who from generation to genera- 
tion speak with the same voice and indulge 
in the same easily recognizable, if stilted, 
tricks of style and idiom. 

I will not pursue my point at length. I 
hope at least that I have made it intelligible. 
I add only two further observations by way 
of corollary. First, acts of parliament, how- 
ever revolutionary they may at first appear, 
are seldom according to our custom wholly 
repealed. But they are, or may be from time 
to time, amended and re-amended and on 
each occasion become more firmly embedded 
in the general statutory landscape. Who 
today, that is called upon to apply some pro- 
vision of the Factory Acts, could seriously 
be aware or could ever without great labour 
certainly discover its political origin? And 
second, there is surely under this head much 
to be said for the rule of construction which 
must at times seem oddly artificial to the 


layman, that you cannot in discovering the 


meaning of an act of parliament seek the 
parliamentary intention in Hansard's reports 
of the relevant debates; nor even may you 
look at the marginal notes to the act, for 
they are, as it were, merely the editorial 
glosses and formed no part of the bill which 
parliament passed with such wise discourse. 
The intention of parliament is to be dis- 
cerned exclusively from the language it has 
used. If parliament, like a testator, appears 
sometimes to think it the office of language 
to disguise or conceal intention, so much the 
worse (in each case) for the beneficiaries. 
Beit good or bad, you have my point—the 


tremendous significance of this aspect of the 
method of.history in the law asan influence 
for impartiality, stability and coherence. It 
was perhaps natural enough that when our 
present administration came into office 
glowing (as you might say) with reforming 
zeal they should be slightly nervous of the 
courts—one minister more outspoken than 
the others said he feared judicial sabotage. 
A better appreciation of the judicial process 
might have spared him his anxiety. The 
truth is (I believe) that innovation is turned 
into progress by having an anchor in past 
history and the traditions of our race. Put 
another way, under and by reason of our 
historical-legal system revolution cannot help 
being respectable—if you want real revolu- 
tion, real blood and thunder stuff, you must 
first sweep away the established legal system 
—it was one of the first things the Nazis did 
between the wars and they instantly turned 
the possibility of progress into the certainty 
of barbarism and destruction. . 

I hope you will not think I have been too 
enthusiastic and uncritical in my appreciation 
of the advantages of the historical method. 
Because it is historical and because history 
is a moving and developing thing, so the law 
should be constantly infused with the breath 
of life and growth. The law may be able to 
find, or have to find, new standards of con- 
duct—new standards, for example, apt to be 
applied to the new giants of nationalized 
industries—I do not know. Undoubtedly 
the movement must be slow. But at least 
there is, in theory, no finality with a living 
historical principle. On the other hand (and 
I must now turn over the coin and look on 
the other face of it) though you can by the 
method of philosophy at least pursue your 
principle to its logical conclusion, the his- 
torical method may in practice make you 
more conscious of the limits which history 
has imposed upon it. And so you get the 
formalisms and anomalies which I have 
already anticipated. What modern Solon 
sitting down to draw a code of laws for a 
people, wholly unembarrassed by previous 
customs, would present his people with a 
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land law having all the strange and complex 
incidents of tenure—estates in fee and in 
tail, estates for life, estates pur autre vie, 
contingent remainders and all the rest? And 
yet how enormously powerful upon our social 
history has been the influence of these con- 
ceptions! And you never know when you 
are coming up against them. When the last 
war started it became common practice to 
grant leases or tenancies for the duration of 
hostilities—quite a sensible idea: but the 
courts held such a transaction to be void at 
law as a demise—since every term of years 
must, according to the cases, at the date of 
its grant have termini then certain or certainly 
ascertainable. And parliament had to pass 
an enabling act providing that such leases 
should be construed as grants for a term of 
years certain .determinable on the prior 
happening of the contemplated event—the 
end of hostilities. 

* Then there is the English law relating to 
charitable trusts—all built by judicial de- 
cision upon a section of a statute of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1603. You may, some of you, 
have heard of the recent case of the will of 
Caleb Diplock. Caleb Diplock was an old 
man of considerable wealth, kindly intention 


and without surviving near relations. I have | 


seen it publicly related that when on his death- 

` bed he sent for his adviser to make for him his 
will, the adviser being without his spectacles 
misread the formula in the precedent book— 
‘charitable and benevolent’ objects as ‘chari- 
table or benevolent'—a formula which the 
courts have held to be wholly void. Un- 
fortunately, in this case, the bulk of the 
estate had been distributed to deserving 
charities before the invalidity was realized. 
The result was both tragic and costly. 

Then again: ‘If we consider the law of 
contract’, said Mr. Justice O. W. Holmes, 
‘we find it full of history. The distinctions 
between debt, covenant and assumpsit, are 
merely historical. . . . The doctrine of con- 
sideration is merely historical. The effect given 
to a seal is to be explained by history alone.’ 

But perhaps a more startling example of 
historical effect is found in our law of 


defamation and the distinction it provides 
between libel and slander, the latter (with 
certain appreciable exceptions) being action- 
able only upon proof of special, that is pecuni- 
ary, damage suffered directly from the slander. 

Some twenty years ago Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer made a sound film entitled ‘Rasputin 
the Mad Monk’ in the course of which 
it was made to appear that the Princess 
Youssoupoff, a member of the Russian royal 
family, had been raped by Rasputin. That 
might be thought to be a sufficiently un- 
pleasant thing to say about any woman and 
in fact the jury awarded her £25,000 dam- 
ages. What may appear surprising is that 
it was argued that even if it was defamatory 
to say of the plaintiff that she had been raped 
she was not entitled to any damages inasmuch 
as the defamation amounted only to a slander 
and was not actionable without proof of 
special, i.e. pecuniary, damage. And it is (I 
believe) still doubtful to this day whether a 
defamatory statement broadcast to the world 
over the wireless is to be considered as a libel 
and therefore actionable per se, or as a slander 
and therefore only actionable if there is 
proof of special damage. I should have 
thought it might safely be asserted that no 
legislator charged with the task of framing 
a code of law for a modern community 
would ‘deliberately introduce so arbitrary a 
distinction, treating what is essentially the 
same offence in two essentially different ways. 

1 ought, by the way (in case there are 
Scotsmen here), to observe at once that the 
distinction has no place in Scots law. How 
did it ever find its way into ours? 

I will not weary you with long historical 
detail. Like some other civil wrongs, 
defamation had a criminal ancestry. First 
there were statutes made in the reigns of 
Edward I and Richard II providing for 
the punishment of those who circulated 
defamatory rumours about the great men 
— scandalum magnatum—an offence not 
formally abolished till 1888. The statutes 
of Richard were said to have been procured 
by the duke of Lancaster, unpopular with 
the villeins; and such rumours were no doubt 
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liable to provoke breaches of the peace in 
those violent days. The statutes did not 
expressly give any civil action, but it was 
held that the party injured might maintain 
such an action upon the principle of law 
that an action lies on'a statute which 
prohibits the doing of an act to the pre- 
judice of another, and in fact the civil 
aspect soon became much more prominent 
than the criminal. The plaintiff, how- 
ever, had always to allege that he sued on 
behalf of the king as well as on behalf of 
himself, and for this reason justification was 
no defence. Further, the courts of common 
law declined to entertain any action for 
defamatory words unless the case fell within 
the exact provisions of the statutes, parlia- 
ment having declared in 1295 that pleas of 
defamation could not be pursued in the 
king's courts. For the time being jurisdiction 
for defamation was. left somewhat to the 
ecclesiastical courts. 

It was not until the reign of Henry VIII 
that the common law courts began to claim 
an active share in the jurisdiction to try cases 
of defamation. This was done by allowing a 
person who had been damaged to bring what 
was and is known as an action fm consimili 
casu or an action on the case, one of Mait- 
land's buried forms of action, ruling us still. 
No difference was recognized in principle 
between the written and spoken word, and, 
in the nature of things, written defamation 
was at that time much rarer than spoken. 
"The ecclesiastical courts continued at the 
same time to exercise a declining jurisdiction 
until the end of the eighteenth century, but 
the jurisdiction became limited to cases in 
which the defamation consisted of the impu- 
tation of some offence punishable in those 
courts. 'l'he decline was no doubt acceler- 
ated by the fact that the spiritual courts 
could not give damages. 

I have said that the common law action 
was an action on the case for words, and 
damage was and is the gist of all actions on 
the case. However insulting the words, no 
action lay unless the court could see that such 
damage must follow as a natural and probable 


result of the words spoken. Two results 
followed: first, publication to a third party 
was necessary because otherwise no damage 
could have ensued; second, truth was a 
defence because a person ought not to be 
entitled to damages for loss of a character 
which he had no right to possess. Both these 
characteristics were in contrast to the old 
criminal offence of scandalum magnatum 
and to libel as it was later developed in the 
Star Chamber. 

The Star Chamber—that revolutionary 
tribunal of royalty, as Trevelyan called it— 
has acquired an uncomplimentary reputation. 
But its contributions to our laws, as 
Trevelyan himself has conceded, have not 
been negligible. By the end of the sixteenth 
century the Star Chamber had taken com- 
plete control of the printing press and of all 
publications. Libel gained new life as a 
crime, and the Star Chamber proceeded to 
punish, and also to award damages, for libels 
against officers of the state and private per- 
sons. Truth was no defence, for, as a woman 
said in one case, she would never grieve 
to have been told of her red nose if she had 
not had one indeed. A hundred years passed 
and the common law courts took over the 

“Star Chamber jurisdiction. They proceeded 
to distinguish between criminal libel to which 
truth was no defence and civil libel to which 
it was. And as regards the latter they pro- 
ceeded also to treat the wrong as actionable 
per se, that is not requiring special damage 
to sustain it. The distinction between libel 
and slander had been born and it remains 
flourishing today. One odd thing about the 
history is this—the Star Chamber appears to 
have treated both the written and the spoken 
word as comprised within its libel jurisdic- 
tion; yet the common law courts when they 
succeeded to the tort of libel confined it to 
the written word, and no researches into the 
history which I have sketched have provided 
an entirely satisfactory explanation. 

But there is another thing which you may 
think odder still. In the year 1948 a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the law of 
defamation presented its report. Now, you 
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might have said, an end will be made of the 
distinction. Not a bit of it! With two dis- 
sentient voices the committee said this: “The 
present exception to the general rule that 
actions for slander to be successful require 
proof of special damage has indeed no logical 
basis or principle upon which to rest, but 
it exists and forms a not unsatisfactory com- 
promise which gives adequate protection in 
the common run of cases whilst avoiding the 
encouragement of trivial complaints. As a 
working rule it is not amiss.’ 

There, in that last sentence, is perhaps as 
good an illustration as can be found of the 
English character. ‘As a working rule it is 
not amiss.’ Nor of course is it. With the 
spoken word very slight variation in language, 
even in tone, may make all the difference. 
Proof would be difficult in the absence of 
proof of damage also: and there might in the 
law courts be much ventilation of scandal 
and a very great wastage of energy and 
resources. 

I am not for a moment suggesting that all 
the old anomalies can or ought to be justified 
or perpetuated upon so pragmatic a prin- 
ciple; though it is probably true to say that 
as working rules they are not (most of them) 
amiss. In any case, more and more of our 
ordinary affairs are in fact coming to be 
regulated bystatute and statutory codification. 

And so I am back again at my earlier 
point. I said that if I were bold enough I 
might suggest а moral; and you have listened 
to me with such forbearance that I am suff- 
ciently emboldened. I have tried to empha- 
size the great importance (as I think) of the 
position and responsibility of the judges. 
They apply (as I hope and believe) to their 
judicial tasks the true methods of the judicial 
process. They acquire thereby an inevitable 
impartiality, an aspect, perhaps, of the 
integrity of scholarship which is a mark of 
the true historian; they provide a measure 
of stability and coherence for our way of 
life. And in doing these things according to 
these methods they avoid (and this I greatly 
emphasize) moral judgments. It is tempting 
sometimes to moralize, but how dangerous! 


In 99 cases out of 100 who but the Last 
Judge of us all can safely form such a judg- 
ment? “The devil himself', said a famous. 
judge, "knoweth not the thoughts of man.’ 
We ought to learn good sense from the his- 
torians. When I was a boy I was given to 
understand that certain of our kings were 
bad men— King John and King Richard ITI. 
'The work of learned men can provide 
apologies for them both. A parricide and an 
adulterer may make a greater contribution to- 
the sum of human happiness than the most 
pious son and faithful husband. Now I have 
noticed that when the established legal 
systems are replaced by new courts, new im- 
personal tribunals, as again in Nazi Germany, 
charged with punishing under some general 
and imprecise head of crime, like sabotage, 
those whose conduct or opinions are not 
favoured by the executive, there is always 
much padding of their decisions with every 
kind of moralizing. I will go one step further 
still. There is much talk today about con- 
flicting ideologies; and if by that is meant a 
conflict of general ethical ideas, I ‘wonder 
sometimes whether the point may not be 
missed. General ethical principles no doubt 
and properly appeal to mankind; but, as 
Bernard Shaw observed, so long as you stick 
to the generalities you may find everyone is 
more or less agreed. As І am inclined to 
think, the vital conflicts are on a somewhat 
lower plane. I doubt indeed whether some 
of the ideological principles have not long 
ago gone out of the window. But whether 
it is right that man should yield up his 
responsibilities in aid of administrative effi- 
ciency, whether it is right that when he is 
asked to vote he should have but one list of 
candidates before him, whether it is right 
that all his actions should be watched and 
spied upon by secret police, whether it is 
right that the truth should be distorted or 
suppressed in the interests of a regimented 
public opinion—these are the matters upon 
which, as it seems to me, the real battle is 
joined. It may be that these things are 
justified in order to gain an end of peace and 
security. I cannot myself think that they are. 
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And so thinking I believe that so long as a 
‘system of law having traditions and standards 
that I have tried to describe is maintained 
and continues to enjoy (as it must if it is to be 
maintained) the confidence of other people, 
then these other things could never possibly 
happen. And whether that is right or wrong 
I leave to the judgment of historians. 


2. Summary of an Address by 
Professor L. B. Namier. 
"Thursday, 12 July. 

Subject: “Collective Research.’ 
Chairman: Professor Sir Charles Webster. 


Professor Namier, in his address on ‘Col- 
lective Research’, stressed the fact that there 
are branches of historical research which can 
hardly be tackled effectively otherwise than 
by a team of scholars working together, while 
there are other branches unsuited for any 
but individual work; and that, even where 
the groundwork is done collectively, the 
superstructure within each sector has to be 
the work of individual scholars. 

Roughly speaking, individual effort suffices 
throughout where the lives and actions of 
individuals or of small groups of men are the 
theme. When, however, considerable bodies 
of men are studied, not in a corporate charac- 
ter but treated still always as individuals, as 
for instance in the history of parliament 
planned on a biographical basis, the task must 
be undertaken by a number of scholars 
working on a co-ordinated plan and assisting 
each other: so that each should be able to 
search where the material is most plentiful 
for him, but should not have to go through 
masses of MS. and printed material in which 
there are but casual references to the men 
or problems which he is trying to follow 
out—and in the case of secondary figures 
even such incidental references cannot be 
neglected. Further, co-ordination will help 
to eliminate duplication and triplication of 
work, of which there has been a good deal of 
late years in the history of parliament at- 
tempted on the biographical basis. Lastly, 
team work would be usefully employed in 
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editing collections of MSS. which usually 
cover many more aspects than individual 
scholars are familiar with: the work of 
annotation, if attempted by them singly, is 
done at a very much greater cost of labour 
and less efficiently than if each were dealing 
mainly with matters with which he is 
thoroughly acquainted.! 


3. Address by Sir Frank Stenton. 
Saturday, 14 July. 
Subject: "The History of Parliament.’ 
Chairman: Professor W. Notestein. 

A history of parliament has long been on 
the agenda of historians. The interest of a 
political institution which, still in full vitality, 
unites the high middle ages and the modern 
world gives significance to the minutest 
detail of its development. Its changing re- 
lationship to the social order of which it is 
the reflection gives rise to problems which 
are of fundamental importance to those who 
deal at large with any period in the last seven 
centuries of English history. At the present 
time, questions which directly or at short 
range bear on the history of parliament are 
producing a volume of research which is 
almost embarrassing in its magnitude, and is 
growing every year. There is perhaps some 
danger that the increasing precision of know- 
ledge on points of detail and the high degree 
of specialization that is needed for their 
understanding may obscure a development 
which, for all the lamentable gaps in the 
record, has in essentials been continuous. 
A balanced and definitive account of parlia- 
ment in all its phases is an ideal which may 
be approached but can never be fully realized 
in an imperfect world. What can most 
profitably be attempted in the present state 
of parliamentary studies is, I would suggest, 
a survey of the personnel of parliament 
through the centuries, undertaken not merely 
for its intrinsic interest, great as this must be, 
but also in the hope that there will emerge 
from these personalia an impression of the 
development of parliament which will at 


1 The address will be published in full in 
History Today. 
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least reflect, in accordance with the evidence, 
the underlying realities of political life. 

As a method of research, the biographical 
approach to history has obvious dangers and 
limitations. But there can be no question as 
to the value of the results which it has pro- 
duced. Within the field of parliamentary 
history I need do no more than refer to the 
change of opinion caused by the work of 
Professor Neale on the parliaments of Eliza- 
beth, the work of Professor Namier on those 
of the eighteenth century, the work of Pro- 
fessor Aspinall on the political antecedents 
of parliamentary reform. At the other end 
of the story, the alliances and enmities preva- 
lent within the feudal society out of which 
parliament arose have been made far more 
nearly intelligible than before by the study 
of feudal genealogy and the distribution of 
estates. The curious reversion in the fif- 
teenth century to forms of patronage earlier 
in type than the genuine feudal order can 
only be understood in terms of the individuals 
who became parties to these anomalous 
associations. The repercussion of personal 
interests on political action is often impossible 
` and generally hard to recover, but of its 


significance there can be no doubt. 


In the one attempt which has been made 
in recent years to trace in detail the history 
of parliament this principle was fully гесор- 
nized. In the second half of the interval 
between the wars, the late Lord Wedgwood, 
then a member of the house of commons, 
projected a history of parliament, on the 
largest scale, of which the essential feature 
should be a biographical dictionary of the 
Commons’ house. In 1929 under the im- 
pulse of Colonel Wedgwood, the First Lord 
of the Treasury appointed a committee with 
instructions to report on the materials avail- 
able for a record of the personnel and politics 
of past members of the house of commons 
from 1264 to 1832, and on the cost and 
desirability of publication. The committee 
reported in 1932 in a parliamentary paper 
which contained with other valuable matter 
a very useful survey of the archive sources 
from which material for such a history might 
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be obtained. In 1936 and 1938, Colonel 
Wedgwood issued two large volumes of a 
Histery of Parliament covering the years 
from 1439 to 1509, carried out under his 
direction and comprising historical intro- 
ductions of which he was the author. It 
would I think be generally agreed among 
historians that these volumes cannot now be 
regarded as more than an experiment— 
heroically conceived, but an experiment all 
the same. There would be ho point in a 
repetition of the criticisms to which they 
were subjected on their appearance, except 
perhaps to remark that the scale on which 
they were composed was so vast that a com- 
plete history of parliament carried through 
on those lines would inevitably fail to realize 
Lord Wedgwood's own ideal of a work in 
which personal details should serve as the 
foundation of historical conclusions. It is, 
I feel, more important to remember that 
Lord Wedgwood's enthusiasm carried the 
idea of a large-scale history of parliament far 
beyond the circle of those conversant with 
historical technique to a public from which 
practical support for such an ideal might be 
drawn. It may also be remembered that 
history, like other sciences, not infrequently 
advances by way of trial and error. 

During the present year, there has opened 
a new prospect that a history of patliament 
may at last be brought into being. His 
Majesty's Government has agreed to make a 
generous annual grant for this purpose to a 
body of trustees charged with the general 
oversight and financial administration of the 
scheme. To supervise its execution, the 
trustees have appointed an editorial board 
consisting of Professor Edwards, Professor 
Namier, Professor Neale, Professor Pluck- 
nett, and myself as chairman. The com- 
mittee of the Institute of Historical Research 
has agreed to find accommodation for the 
central office of the history in the premises 
of the Institute. The work will be published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. 

The subject-matter of the history will be 
the institution which may conveniently be 
described as the’ Westminster parliament. 
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The Scottish and Irish parliaments prior to” 


the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland 
fall outside the province.of the scheme. The 
period to’ be covered by the history has 
needed and. received careful consideration. 
The year 1832 was chosen as the terminal 
date of the history projected by Lord 
Wedgwood and there is much to be said for 
it on practical grounds. It marks the first 
revolutionary change in the composition of 
parliament since the reformation, and it is 
conveniently remote from contemporary 
issues. Nevertheless the trustees and the 
editorial board are both convinced that the 
history must in fact be brought down to a 
much later time. They are conscious that 
a history ending’ at 1832 would inevitably 
have something of an antiquarian character, 
and that it would fall short of its purpose if 
it were to ignore the fundamental changes 
in the character of parliament which came 
over it during the later nineteenth century— 
chief among them, perhaps, the development 
of organization by parties as they exist today. 
The large amount of research now in pro- 
gress on the parliaments of the Victorian era 
is a fact which no one planning a modern 
history of parliament can wisely overlook. 
It has therefore been decided to choose the 
year 1901 as thé most appropriate date for 
the conclusion of the history. 

It is manifestly impossible to be so precise 
about the year from which the history should 
begin. Regard must obviously be paid to the 
large amount of work which has been spent 
in recent years on the experimental phase of 
parliamentary history. Some account of the 
feudal background of parliament will clearly 
be needed to make its origins intelligible. 
The great councils of the Norman and 
"Angevin kings flit across the edge of the 
picture. Some may think that in recent years 
the witena gemot of a yet earlier age has been 
disassociated too abruptly from the Anglo- 
Norman concilium. In the present stage of 
work on the history nothing has been de- 
cided, nor indeed can profitably be said about 
questions like these. It can only be hoped 
that, as often happens, problems which seem 


insoluble when regarded from afar will re- 
solve themselves with unexpected ease when 
they are confronted directly in relation to a 
planned design. 

The general scheme of the history, as the 
editorial board conceives it, would turn on 
a division into three main periods, for which 
the following dates are provisionally sug- 
gested. 1. From the beginning to 1485 
under the general editorship of Professor 
J. G. Edwards. 2. 1485-1679 under the 
general editorship of Professor J. E. Neale. 
3. 1679-1901 under the general editorship 
of Professor L. B. Namier. These are long 
periods; and in practice, their subdivision 
into sections of manageable length will 
obviously be necessary. Within each period, 
one or perhaps more sections will, it is hoped, 
be written by the general editor for that 
period. For the writing of other sections other 
scholars will be responsible. For the research 
required for the history as a whole the co- 
operation of university departments of his- 
tory, and beyond them, of all persons with 
special knowledge, as historians, archivists, 
or bibliographers, in the widest sense of those 
words, and behind them, of all owners and 
keepers of relevant materials, is essential to . 
the success of the scheme. 

As to the matters with which the history 
will deal, one period will naturally in some 
degree differ from another. But throughout 
the work, the basis of the history will consist 
of concise biographies of members of the 
Commons’ house—with a backward exten- 
sion of that term to cover the early and 
ill-recorded assemblies of representatives of 
shires and boroughs from which the later 
house of commons arose. These biographies 
will be accompanied by a number of tables 
intended to bring out the historical signifi- 
cance of the composition of the house at 
different periods. In dealing with the forma- 
tive period in the history of parliament, 
those who sat in whatevér capacity in 
obedience to a special summons or in virtue 
of special knowledge will clearly require bio- 
graphical treatment. In dealing with later 
periods, lists of both houses will be given for 
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each parliament, but in treating members of 
the house of lords no attempt will be made to 
duplicate the information contained in the 
Complete Peerage, now happily nearing its 
conclusion. The members of the house of 
lords will be treated in their political capacity 
as members of parliament in its widest sense, 
and special attention will be given to their 
relations by way, for example, of kindred or 
patronage with members of the Commons. 
The history will include the names of the 
bishops, and in periods 1 and 2 the names of 
the abbots who sat in parliament, but like 
their lay colleagues they will only be treated 
in their political capacities. ' 

The success of the scheme will in the last 
resort turn on the fullness and accuracy of 
the biographical detail. But a biographical 
dictionary is not a history, and it is clearly 
essential that at the very least an indication 
should be given of the relationship of the 
period covered by each section to the history 
of parliament as a whole. This more general 
matter should, it is felt, precede the bio- 
graphies which will form the staple substance 
of each volume. An introduction will there- 
fore be provided, certainly to the history of 
each section and in some periods possibly to 
the history of each individual parliament. 
‘These introductions will analyse and corre- 
late the information contained in the bio- 
graphies, give a connected account of the 
sections to which they refer, and place them 
in their proper historical setting. Above all, 
regarded collectively, it is hoped and believed 
that they will provide a survey of the develop- 
ment of parliament as an institution. 

Throughout the history, questions of pro- 
cedure will be dealt with only in so far as 
they affect the course of this development, 
and no attempt will be made to deal with 
parliamentary procedure as a subject by itself. 

This is an ambitious programme, and its 
realization will depend on many factors 
which cannot yet be fully estimated. Here 
and now, I would do no more than suggest 
that the time is propitious for such an under- 
taking. Interest in the subject is widespread, 
and is growing as the significance of the 
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British parliament in the modern world 
stands out ever more clearly. The workers 
in the field are numerous, and as Professor 
Namier has shown, the idea of co-operative 
research has ceased to be an academic ab- : 
straction. The materials for the study are 
widely scattered, but there has never been a 
time in which repositories were so easily 
accessible to students, or so well organized 
for their convenience. The history of 
English society has become central among the 
intellectual interests of the present age. No 
institution reflects more clearly than parlia- 
ment the successive phases of the social 
scene. No institution offers in its history a 
wider range of interest to all who are 
susceptible to the attraction of the past. 


ITI. Section MEETINGS 
Summaries of papers read.! 


ANCIENT History. 

1. ‘Real and conventional personalities in 
Greek history.’ 

Speaker: Professor Lionel Pearson, Stanford 
University. 

Chairman: Professor A. D. Trendall, Uni- 
versity of Sydney. 

From the time of Pericles onward the 
Athenians, if not all Greeks, became more 
intensely interested in realistic and individual 
characterization. Characters in the later plays 
of Sophocles and Euripides are certainly not 
conventional and an audience well versed in 
mythology would not have tolerated them if 
they were; nor would juries have been con- 
vinced by speeches which portrayed plaintiff 
or defendant like epic heroes. Thucydides 
offers us individualized characters from his 
own and the previous generation (like 
Themistocles); but many of the characters of 
Herodotus are conventional or typical, like 
the figures in Attic sculpture from the mid- 
fifth century. How should we explain this 
shortcoming in literary practice? 

One reason is that the Athenians of the 
fifth century did not know even their own 

1 "These summaries have been kindly supplied 
by the authors of the papers read. 
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history well. Historical dramas were not 
popular and in comedy, so far as we can tell, 
historical personages were treated with the 
samé spirit of caricature as contemporaries 
and immortal gods. Herodotus naturally 
reflects the practice of other branches of 
literature. He offers us some grotesque comic 
characters (like Alcmeon, son of Megacles) 
and many conventional tragic characters. 
Some foreign tyrants (like Cambyses) are 
almost grotesque, others (like Croesus, Cyrus 
and Xerxes) are treated more sympathetically, 
but all are guilty of criminal pride and prop- 
erly punished by the gods. Lacking real 
personal information about such people, 
Herodotus had to judge them by results, by 
their ultimate failure and downfall; this was 
the ‘raw material’ of history on which he had 
to base his judgments and he could not ignore 
the patriotic prejudices of his readers, though 
he did not always share them. It was much 
the same with Greek tyrants. “Though 
Peisistratus did great service to Athens, 
democratic tradition would not allow him a 
good character; so Herodotus shows him as 
essentially deceitful. Herodotus tells us that 
Periander was once chosen as arbitrator by 
the Athenians and the Mytilenians—an im- 
portant testimony. to his reputation in the 
Greek world; but he sketches him in the 
blackest of colours just the same. 

It is disappointing that Herodotus does not 
offer us more realistic portraits from the age 
of Persian Wars, Family circles, where he 
could have learnt details unknown to the 
general public, were evidently closed to him. 
Thus, unless public feeling happened to be 
strong and bitter, a rather colourless portrait 
resulted (as with Aristides); and later writers 
like Plutarch, for all their extra details, 
cannot give real life to the picture. In fact, 
historical portraiture does not begin in Greek 
literature until historians write about men 
whom they have seen and heard themselves; 
it begins with Thucydides and the oldest 
public man whom he heard speak, Pericles. 
It is also worth remembering that in the 
developed Athenian democracy, when people 
saw and heard their political leaders more 


frequently, the general public had better 
opportunity of forming opinions than in 
earlier times. 


2. ‘Rome and her Frontiers in Europe.’ 


Speaker: Dr. H. M. Last, University of 
Oxford. 

Chairman: Professor Lily Ross ‘Taylor, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


The Principal of Brasenose College first 
examined the nature of a Roman frontier 
and then considered the help from nature 
which the smallness of the army made neces- 
sary in its construction. After discussing the 
probable depths of the Rhine and the Elbe at 
various points in ancient times, he concluded 
that it was very doubtful whether the Elbe 
was a practical alternative to the lower Rhine 
as one of the links in a line joining the North 
Sea and the Danube. 


Meprevar Evropgan History. 


1. ‘Carolingian Europe and the Arabs: the 
myth of the mancus.’ 


Speaker: Mr. P. Grierson, University of 
Cambridge. 

Chairman: Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland, Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


It has come to be generally accepted in 
recent years that the stock of gold in Western 
Europe during the Carolingian and early 
feudal age was much larger than was formerly 
supposed, and that a considerable proportion 
of this gold was of Arab origin and circulated 
in the form of dinars, known to the christian 
world as mancuses. ‘The archaeological evi- 
dence for such a belief is very slender, but 
mancuses are abundantly referred to in 
English and Italian texts from the late eighth 
to the middle of the eleventh centuries, and 
in Spanish texts from the middle of the tenth 
century onwards. Often it is clear that only 
a weight of gold, or the equivalent in silver 
coin, is meant, but sometimes the word can 
only be interpreted as referring to actual coin, 
and it is argued that its widespread use implies 
that at some date at least these coins must 
have been in general circulation. 
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A careful examination of the evidence 
shows that this belief is unfounded. The 
mancus was in its origin the debased and 
light-weight solidus struck by the Byzantines 
in Italy during the eighth century. In this 
. sense it became familiar to the numerous 

Anglo-Saxons who were flocking to Italy at 
that time, and came to be currently used in 
England for the weight of this coin in gold 
or its value in silver. Subsequently it was 
` treated as a general name for any type of gold 
coin, in the same way that the name of the 
florin was applied to the early gold coinage 
of many European states in the early four- 
teenth century, and it was later more par- 
ticularly used in Spain for the gold coinage 
with which the inhabitants of that country 
were most familiar, the dinar of the Umay- 
yads of Cordova. Modern scholars have 
consequently been led to assume that it 
always referred to Arab coins, and have 
fortified their belief by a fictitious etymology 
of the word from the Arab mankush (‘orna- 
mented? or ‘engraved’). It is in fact simply a 
solidus mancus, a ‘deficient’ solidus. The 
common adjectival form mancussus came 
about through an erroneous assimilation of 
the termination of the word to cussus, 
‘struck’, just as in Frankish charters of the 
period there is a constant confusion of coactus, 
the compulsion to pay a fine, with cactus, 
referring to the quality of the gold in which 
a fine must be paid. 

Such a revision of the commonly accepted 
interpretation of the mancus must imply a 
drastic modification of our reading of the 
economic history of Western Europe during 
the Dark Ages, for with it disappears the 
chief argument for the importation of large 

* quantities of gold from the Arabs in the early 
feudal period. 


2. “Early English Canonists.’ 
Speaker: Professor S. Kuttner, Catholic 
University of America. 


Chairman: Professor Т. Е. Т. Plucknett, 
University of London. 


The paper undertakes to establish, on the 
basis of modern manuscript research, the 


place of the Anglo-Norman school in the 
history of canonistic learning and writing 
during the later twelfth and the early thir- 
teenth centuries. A survey of the manuscript 
work of that period which can be definitely 
assigned to English origin, and of the masters 
whose names and careers can be traced, has 
never been attempted before. The chief 
results of the inquiry may be summarized as 
follows. 

English canonists of the twelfth century 
were not only very active in compiling private 
collections of the new papal decretals and 
in composing: formularies and treatises of 
canonical procedure for the practitioner’s 
need, but also produced a considerable litera- 
ture of their own in glosses, commentaries, 
summae, quaestiones, etc. On the whole, 
their work shows a marked affinity with the 
productions of the French school; in fact, the 
ties of English students and masters of canon 
law with the schools of France were, before 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
much stronger than those with Bologna. 

The earliest known treatises are summae, 
largely based on the work of Stephen of 
Tournai (after 1160), who may be considered 
the principal link between the Bolognese and 
the early French schools. Nearly all of the 
early English work is anonymous, except for 
the fragments of the Decreta minora of Odo 
of Dover in British Mus. Cotton MS. Vitell. 
A. iii. The writing of this generation lacks 
originality but was more important for 
shaping the character of the school than, e.g., 
the Poenitentiale of Bishop Bartholomew of 
Exeter, which shows but little knowledge 
of the new methods of Gratian and the 
glossators. 

The first figure of some stature among the 
English canonists was Gerard Pucelle, the 
friend of John of Salisbury, who spent most 
of his teaching career in France and had con- 
nections with the Rhenish school of canonists 
in the late sixties, while he stayed at Cologne 
on a diplomatic mission to the emperor. In 
his later years he was clerk to Archbishop 
Richard of Canterbury, and was active in 
several interesting lawsuits before his pr 
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motion to the see of Coventry, where he died 
in 1184. His work as a teacher of canon 
law is attested by several quotations found 
in works of the western schools, among them 
glosses on the Decretum in an early codex of 
Durham. 

More conspicuous are the writings of a 
circle of Anglo-Norman canonists in Paris 
during the 'eighties, which includes the un- 
known author of the Summa Lipsiensis, the 
most elaborate of all commentaries on Gra- 
tian prior to Huguccio. The most successful 
writer of this group was Master Honorius, 
whose Summa decretalium quaestionum, pre- 
served in seven MSS., is the leading repre- 
sentative of a new type of canonistic literature, 
combining systematic presentation with the 
technique of dialectical guaestiones. Honorius 
returned to England after 1190 and taught 
in the country; he is one of the three canon- 
ists named by Thomas of Marlborough as 
‘magistri mei in scolis’. His appointment to 
the archdeaconry of Richmond by Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey of York in 1198—he had 
been Geoffrey’s officialis since 1195—gave 
rise to a long-drawn lawsuit with the 
chapter; some of the numerous judicial 
mandates issued by Innocent III in the 
course of this affair were later incorporated 
in the Gregorian Decretals. We can follow 
Honorius’ career till 1208, when King John 
had him thrown into prison for debt. 

The two other masters named by Thomas 
of Marlborough are John of 'lynemouth 
and Simon of Southwell. Considerable 
portions of their work are preserved in the 
two principal records of the English school 
during the ’nineties: the glosses on the 
Decretum of Gonville and Caius College 
MS. 676, and the Quaestiones disputatae of 
Brit. Mus. Royal MS о. E. vii. Both 
masters became clerks in Hubert Walter’s 
household; both were active for the arch- 
bishop in a number of important proceedings 
at home and abroad (among them the suit of 
Gerald of Wales). John died in 1221 as 
archdeacon of Oxford, while Simon became 
treasurer of Lichfield, where he is mentioned 
for the last time in 1209. It seems that they 


were rivals in the schools and often took 
issue with one another. Other masters quoted 
in the Caius glosses and the Royal guaestiones 
are Nicholas de Aquila, the dean of 
Chichester (c. 1197—1217), Simon of Derby, 
John of Kent, etc. Both MSS. show the 
wide range of English learning, a full 
mastery of the teaching of the Bolognese 
and the French schools, a lively interest in 
current problems and events. 

Although there is some evidence for the 
study of law at Exeter, Lincoln, North- 
ampton, and perhaps even St. Alban’s, 
towards the end of the twelfth century, 
external and internal reasons point to Oxford 
as the place where Honorius, John of 
Tynemouth and Simon of Southwell held 
their lectures and student reporters took down 
their glosses and disputations preserved in 
the two MSS. just mentioned. The school 
continued in the next generation, as can be 
seen from a number of anonymous English 
writings which date from the early thirteenth 
century. By this time, however, the best 
canonistic talent of the British Isles was no 
longer to be found at home but had taken the 
road to Bologna. The Bolognese school 
during the pontificate of Innocent III in- 
cluded а number of well-known English 
masters; it remains an open question whether 
some of them were connected with the 
English schools before they came to Italy. 
So far this can be proved only for Ricardus 
Anglicus. His identity, which has long 
intrigued historians, can now be established: 
he was Richard de Mores, who was to 
become prior of Dunstable (1202-42) after 
his return from Bologna, where he had 
published between 1194 and 1198 a con- 
siderable number of canonistic writings. In 
some of these, we find definite traces of 
previous English training, and a recently 
discovered Summa quaestionum from his pen 
proves that in his early years, c. 1186, he 
was connected in Paris with Master Honorius 
and his group.+ 

1 An enlarged version of the paper, in col- 
laboration with Miss Eleanor Rathbone, is being 
published in Traditio, vii (1951). 
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3. ‘Gerard Groote and the beginnings of the 
New Devotion in the Low Countries.’ 


Speaker: Professor E. F. Jacob, University 
of Oxford. 

Chairman: The Rev. Professor N. Sykes, 
University of Cambridge. 


The debt of the devotio moderna to Gerard 
de Groote of Deventer has been variously 
assessed. The publication in 1933 by the 
Jesuit Father William Mulder of a new and 
complete edition of his letters has thrown 
much light upon the problem, and, joined 
with studies of the Brethren of the Common 
Life, published in the present century, has 
opened the way for a new valuation of his 
work, Groote’s apostolate was crowded into 
ten years; in that time he resigned his bene- 
fices, entered upon the solitude and discipline 
of the Carthusian house of Monnikhusen, 
and emerged as a licensed evangelist in the 
diocese of Utrecht who conducted, by preach- 
ing tours and by correspondence, a campaign 
against concubinage among the clergy and 
simony in its various forms throughout the 
church. His rigorous ascetic practices and 
the strain caused by the resistance which his 
denunciation of these evils—particularly of 
his sermon against the focariste—evoked, led 
him to a comparatively early death at the age 
of 44 (1384), but not before he had laid the 
rudimentary foundations of an organization in 
which men and women, clerical and lay, could 
live in voluntary poverty the Common Life. 

Three aspects of his life are worth con- 
sideration. 1. His training. This had been 
that of an academic, and his early years were 
spent at the universities of Paris, Cologne 
and Prague. Paris brought him the friend- 
ship of William de Salvarvilla, archdeacon of 
Brabant, to whom some of his most inter- 
esting letters were written. Although with 
his conversion in 1374 he had abjured secular 
learning and devoted himself mainly to 
patristic study, Groote remained throughout 
his life a collector of books and a maintainer 
of copyists in his own house. His correspond- 
ence with John Cele, rector of the school of 
Zwolle, shows the common interests of the 
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two men in classical as well as in patristic 
learning. He had also a good equipment of 
knowledge of the canon law (Letters 18, 
21, 53, 73 in Mulder’s edition). His main 
attraction was to St. Augustine and to St. 
Bernard. On his preaching tours he took 
a crate of books about with him and one of 
his objects was to rouse interest in the moral 
and didactic writings of the early fathers. 
His ménage was simple, but fortified with 
the main literature illustrating the life of 
self-abnegation and indicating the need for 
purer standards in the church. 

2. His asceticism, noted by his three 
biographers, Thomas of Kempis, Rudolf Dier 
de Muiden and Peter Horn, was that of a 
penitent who had withdrawn from the de- 
lights of the world, but lived among his old 
associations and maintained active communi- 
cation with his friends. He had learnt most 
from the Augustinian mystic Ruysbroek and 
from Carthusian practice. He did not wish 
to make his friends withdraw from the 
world into religious houses (cf. Letter 61) 
but, in their own lives, to practise a degree 
of asceticism of which he himself was the 
chief example. He had given away most of 
his property and lived in a small portion of 
his own house at Deventer, the rest being 
occupied by a group of pious women engaged 
in prayer and good works. Gradually his 
example and teaching gave a rudimentary 
form to groups of det servitores elsewhere. 
‘These groups later tended to be connected 
with the school of the place and the people 
who created the small communities and 
lived together in common, maintained 
facilities for the scholars attending the local 
educational establishments. 

3. The Common Life. Groote was at 
first opposed to the creation of a new re- 
ligious community. The groups of dei 
servitores which grew up were co-trustees 
with him of the property which they held, 
and one of the small group was generally 
placed in charge of the discipline and ad- 
ministration. ‘There was, before Groote 
died, no rule nor customs such as Albert 
Hyma has printed for Deventer. Nearer the 
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time of his death, funds contributed by mem- 
bers of the communities at Deventer and 
Zwolle were pooled, and Groote’s main 
disciple, Florence Radewijns, became at St. 
Lebwin’s Vicarage, Deventer, the superior 
of ah organized group, which consisted of 
scholars, copyists and other young persons. 
‘This was the actual beginning of the organ- 
ized Brotherhood of the Common Life 
which in the next twenty-five years was to 
spread throughout the ecclesiastical province 
of Cologne, and powerfully to influence the 
clergy and laity of the Low Countries. 
Thomas of Kempis rightly saw in Groote 
the ‘founder’ of the New Devotion, though 
the word must be taken in a spiritual rather 
than in an institutional sense.? 


MeprevaL Ёнсызн Hisrory. 
1. ‘Stubbs the man and Stubbs the historian.’ 


Speaker: Professor G. O. Sayles, Queen’s 
University, Belfast. 

Chairman: Professor V. H. Galbraith, Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


The purpose of this paper was to ask for a 
re-consideration of the value of the Constitu- 
tional History, a textbook written by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs in the 1870's. In his own life- 
time the veneration accorded him ensured 
unquestioning acceptance of his opinions and 
precluded a balanced estimate of his work. In 
-our own day the textbook is still held up for 
the admiration of undergraduates as a book in 
‘a category in which no other secondary 
history book is to be found’ and it is even 
equated with original documents as evidence. 

Since it is impossible to understand Stubbs 
the teacher without some understanding of 
Stubbs the man, attention was drawn to his 
teleological view of history: the truth that is 
to be approached without presuppositions 
was not for him, the New Learning of the 
nineteenth century pursued a course remote 
from the channel of his own thought, he 
was unmoved and unaffected by the fierce 

1 The paper is to be printed in full in the 
Fournal of Ecclesiastical History, ii, no. т (April 
1952). 


currents that stirred and tormented the minds 
of his fellows. His condemnation of his 
contemporary, Ernest Renan, without read- 
ing his works is sufficient to illustrate his 
inability to detach his mind from old habits 
of thought, insist on testing premises and, 
by a rigid logic, follow the argument to the 
end. His political and religious convictions 
as a High Churchman and a ‘true blue Tory’ 
were firmly settled by the time he was an 
undergraduate at Oxford, and he never 
moved from the parti pris of Oxford in the 
1840’s. It is abundantly clear that he had 
no toleration for the implications of the right 
of criticism. 

Occasionally political bias, especially his 
sympathy for all that was German and his 
scant respect for Latin nations, particularly 
France, was carried over into the middle 
ages. His German theories of primitive 
‘Teutonic communities, based on little or no 
evidence, no longer command assent, but he 
never saw that, after the Norman conquest, 
the institutions that have really shaped 
England’s political destiny are French, both 
in name and fact—the work of Frenchmen 
upon native English material. Following 
Stubbs, scholars still neglect French institu- 
tional history and continue to miss much of 
the explanation of the evolution of English 
institutions. 

In the main, however, his illusions con- 
cerning the constitution of medieval society 
and the structure of medieval politics por- 
trayed current anachronisms, from which he 
had not sufficient critical acumen to free 
himself. The core of the Constitutional His- 
tory is the history of the medieval parliament. 
For it he depended on the secondary auth- 
ority of the Reports of the Lords’ Committees 
on the Dignity of a Peer (1819), and it was 
the hypotheses of the Lords’ Committees 
that he adopted as his central theme, hypo- 
theses which were themselves borrowed 
from a long line of antiquarians and con- 
troversialists. Here is to be found the 
gratuitous declaration that the term ‘parlia- 
ment’ was applied to three different kinds of 
meetings as well as the emphasis upon 1295 
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as the great dividing line. The darkening of 
their counsel is, however, Stubbs’s. For his 
belief that, with the reign of Edward I, ‘the 
machinery is now complete’ affected his 
interpretation of subsequent events. The 
Commons must continue in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries to play a part com- 
mensurate with that assigned to them under 
Edward I: this suppressed premise was ever 
at hand to supply the missing evidence or 
colour the interpretation of fact. He could 
not see that in the fifteenth century con- 
temporaries were not thinking in terms of 
parliamentary government, that parliament 
was to them an addition to the ordered forms 
of government and could, like any other 
administrative device, be outmoded or re- 
modelled. He did not sit down to the task 
of discovering how in practice the country 
was governed, what was the working consti- 
tution of England. 

Similarly the hero-worship of Edward I, 
the failure to view him as a man of his own 
time, is attributable to Stubbs almost alone, 
and his baseless appreciations are taken as 
part of the evidence by later historians. It 
must be stressed that what Stubbs wrote is 
not evidence. 

The mischief is that the Constitutional 
History still outlives its day. This mischief 
was wrought, not by Stubbs but by those 
who have expounded the book without 
seriously criticizing it and who have not 
perceived that it was written to be super- 
seded, that the learning it summarized was 
already antiquated, that no textbook can 
remain authoritative for seventy-five years 
in any science that calls itself progressive. 


2. ‘English church government between 
Becket and Langton.’ 

Speaker: Professor C. R. Cheney, University 
of Manchester. 

"Chairman: The Rev. Profesor M. D. 
Knowles, University of Cambridge. 

Historians have tended to look at the 

period from its terminal points, treating it 

` asa rather disappointing epilogue to a church- 

‚ State Controversy or as a period of immature, 


undirected government before Innocent III 
and the Fourth Lateran Council determined 
the lines of later reform. This obscures the 
interest of this generation and the real ad- 
vances made in the orderliness of church 
government. An almost clean sweep of the 
episcopal bench in the 1180’s produced a 
group of bishops which included, with one 
saint and others of pious repute, many 
highly efficient lawyers and administrators. 
(The executors of the interdict, for example, 
were an ex-chancellor, an ex-protonotary of 
the chancery and a former treasurer of 
Normandy; and they rose to the occasion. ) 
They surrounded themselves with turisperiti; 
their official documents witness to their 
activity; and any differentiation of ‘courtiers’ 
and 'reformers' will mislead. In legal learn- 
ing and in acceptance of papal judicial auth-» 
ority they shared the common tradition of 
their time; and because they were also 
implicated much in secular affairs they in- 
fluenced English politics, as in the prelimin- 
aries and drafting of Magna Carta. 

The bishops tried to improve the parochial. 
ministry by (1) insisting on a celibate clergy, 
(2) forbidding the succession from father to 
son in benefices, (3) demanding a minimum 
of literacy, (4) obtaining for vicars of non- 
resident rectors security of tenure and ade- 
quate income. In (1) and (3) there is not 
much change, As for (2), what was a com- 
mon habit in the twelfth century became an 
occasional abuse in the thirteenth. Regarding 
(4) most recent historians take the view that 
‘perpetual vicarages’ were chiefly the product 
of the thirteenth century, consequent upon 
the Fourth Lateran, c. 32. But Alexander 
ПІ anticipated this decree in two rescripts 
to English bishops, and although later on 
the papal stimulus is not evident the bishops 
get on with the job. A detailed but neces- 
sarily incomplete survey reveals perpetual 
vicarages in 225 parish churches before 
1215; and the nature of the evidence sug- 
gests that this greatly underestimates the 
total. The system was in full swing. | 

In other methods of supervision (affecting 
regulars and seculars alike) the experimental 
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age of reform in England is before the 
Fourth Lateran, not after. Traces of 
monastic visitation, though fragmentary, are 
widespread, and Hubert Walter held a 
parochial visitation in Canterbury peculiars. 
Between 1190 and 1214 there is great 
activity in statute-making in the cathedrals. 
Archbishops Richard and Hubert anticipate 
in their decrees some of the characteristics 
of later diocesan statutes, and the decreta of 
St. Hugh are an early indication of a bishop 
legislating in his synod. 

The period between Becket and Langton 
is remarkable for the prominence of English 
canonists, both teachers and practitioners. 
Stricter rules of procedure are adopted in 
church courts, books on procedure and short 
formularies appear, and the bishops’ and 
sarchdeacons’ officials emerge as auditors. It 
is doubtful whether the bishop’s activity as 
judge ordinary diminished: certainly the 
activity of papal judges-delegate increased. 
As regards the conflict of jurisdictions, recent 
work suggests that the generation following 
Avranches was a period of effective adjust- 
ment, during which sharp points were gradu- 
ally worn down by gentle friction. Peace 
was kept without utter surrender either to the 
canon law or to the law of the realm. The 
history of disputed advowsons illustrates this. 
The English church did not persistently and 
publicly oppose the jurisdiction of the royal 
court; the Crown did not stop a case in court 
christian until a defendant sought a writ of 
prohibition; and a fairly large sphere of 
activity was left open to the court christian 
and to the administrative action of the 
diocesan. 

Diocesan government in England 1170- 
1215 anticipated much which has been 
represented as a product of the Fourth 
Lateran. When Hugh de Wells of Lincoln 
assigned vicarages auctoritate concilii he was 
doing no more than his predecessors had done 
without that authority. More generally, 
one may say that the law of the decretals was 
being applied in England c. 1200 much as it 
was applied after 1215: the Fourth Lateran 
made no break and caused no change of 
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direction. Nor is there sharp difference in 
the relations of the English hierarchy to 
Rome before and after the Council In 
many respects the generation before Langton 
has set the tone. 


3. "The Constitutional Problem of the 
Thirteenth Century.’ 

Speaker: Professor R. F. Treharne, Uni- 
versity of Wales. 

Chairman: Professor S. Painter, 
Hopkins University. 


Johns 


Christianity, feudalism and the common 
law, together with the king’s poverty and 
lack of a standing army, made absolute 
monarchy impossible in medieval England. 
Glanvill and Bracton declare that law and 
custom limit the king’s acts. Even though 
the famous addicio is unauthentic, Bracton, 
in genuine passages, states now that law, 
custom and decisions of the council bind the 
king: now that he has no peer in England 
and cannot be constrained. Mcllwain recon- 
ciles these contradictions by emphasizing 
Bracton’s distinction between the royal 
jurisdictio (in matters of law and justice), in 
which law and custom limit the king, and 
gubernaculum (political and executive action) 
where he is unrestrained. Since medieval 
England would not tolerate indefinitely 
royal tyranny or incompetence, this consti- 
tutional situation made heavy demands on 
the king's character and administration. His 
gubernaculum, theoretically absolute, was in 
fact limited by implication, and constitu- 
tional equilibrium was unstably balanced 
on the accident of the king’s personality. 
Government was normally a ‘joint enter- 
prise’ of king, clergy, barons and knights, but 
the king’s failure would force the magnates 
to intervene, thus making explicit the implied 
limitations on royal authority. This meant 
rebellion and force, and the problem was to 
remedy this constitutional defect by making 
explicit the implied limitations, so that a 
legal, constitutional means should supplant 
rebellion to correct royal errors. The king’s 
immense prestige, and the baron’s reluctance 
to assume political responsibility made the ` 


put 
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solution difficult, and the barons had to learn 
the need for a national outlook transcending 
class interests, and for assiduity and unity. 

`+ Magna Carta asserted the principle that 
the king is under the law, and the sanctions 
clause appointed the committee of 25 to 
compel John’s observance. This was not 
mere political bankruptcy, but an attempt to 
canalize and legalize the necessary coercion: 
actually, when war began, the 25 established 
a rudimentary alternative government, John’s 
death ended the need for coercion, and the 
reissues of the Charter, omitting the sanctions 
clause, restored the situation to that described 
by Bracton. Fourteen years of fruitful co- 
operation followed: the bureaucracy, wield- 
ing the king’s powers during Henry’s min- 
ority, found baronial support indispensable, 
and the magnates supported the ministers to 
save the nation, both sides learning the value 
of consultation and compromise. The feudal 
conception of the council’s role in state 
business was strengthened and acquired a 
broader, national basis, and the unhistorical 
claim that appointments of the great ministers 
required the council’s consent arose from 
these years. When Henry III destroyed this 
co-operation in 1232 by the ‘palace revolu- 
tion' organized by the Poitevins, prelates and 
barons united belatedly to defeat this design 
for bureaucratic despotism, and insisted on 
Henry's return to consultation. However, 
. they made no constitutional changes to give 


^. this Co-operation permanence, and until 


‘1258 Henry's rule was essentially personal 
^ and mildly bureaucratic, with little con- 
- structive help from the baronage, although 
+. the barons showed surprising generosity and 


'.forbearance at first. The recurrent crises 


` provoked by Henry’s ambitious incompetence 
show, in the magnates' protests and demands, 
their growing appreciation of the constitu- 
‘tional problems and their seriously considered 
attempts at solution, of which the ‘paper 
constitution’ of 1244 is the best known: they 
demand provision for regular consultation 
and ministerial responsibility. 

The Provisions of Oxford are thus neither 
‘isolated nor unprecedented. When in 1258 


Henry’s Sicilian project precipitated the final 
crisis, the barons offered a solution which 
Henry had to accept. They imposed on him 
a revolutionary written constitution, trans- 
ferring the king’s gubernaculum to a newly 
elected privy council which would govern 
England in Henry’s name for 12 years, and 
meanwhile reform the state administratively. 
After 18 months of remarkable success in 
both tasks, fundamental differences of prin- 
ciple about the reforms, and personal quarrels 
skilfully exploited by Henry, shattered 
baronial unity: civil war, a baronial dictator- 
ship, the death of Leicester at Evesham, and 
the total obliteration of both the reforms and. 
the new constitution followed, restoring the 
Bractonian position once more. Edward's 
reign foreshadowed the true solution by 
the slow rise of parliament, rather than by 
written constitutions imposed by baronial 
revolutions provoked by royal failure: but 
both strands were essential to the final pattern 
of English constitutional development. 


4. "The Hundred Years’ War and the 
English Landowner.’ 


Speaker: Mr. К. В. McFarlane, University 
of Oxford. 
Chairman: Professor B. Wilkinson, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
This paper will be published in full in a 
later number of the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research. 


Moperx Evropzan History. 


1. ‘Some aspects of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance, 1660-1700.’ 

Speaker: Professor C. R. Boxer, University 
of London. 


Chairman: Professor G. J. Renier, University 
of London. 


The lecturer began by briefly recalling 
Portugal’s isolation in 1660, and the benefits 
and disadvantages which accrued to both 
countries from the marriage of Charles II 
with Catherine of Braganza. He discussed 
the obstructive attitude of the English envoy 
at The Hague, Sir George Downing, and 
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mentioned the naval assistance given to 
Portugal by the squadrons of Stayner and 
Lawson in 1662-3. Не showed how 
Charles Ils mediation between’ Spain and 
Portugal was more disinterested than that 
between Holland and Portugal, as it was not 
bedevilled by the fear of Dutch commercial 
ascendency. The lecturer argued that the 
main reason for the conclusion of the treaty 
of Lisbon in 1668, and the non-fulfilment 
of the secret Franco-Portuguese treaty of 
alliance in March 1667, was the war- 
weariness of the Portuguese as a whole; and 
that the course of events was not substantially 
affected by rival Anglo-French intrigues at 
the court of Lisbon, as is often assumed. He 
then dealt with the proposals of Thomas 

Maynard (English consul at Lisbon since 
` 1654) to colonize S.W. Brazil, and the 
arguments adduced by Maynard to convince 
Lord Arlington that a settlement in this 
region would be far more advantageous to 
the mother-country than was New England. 
The lecturer suggested that Lord Sandwich’s 
proposals for hindering the growth of New 
England in July 1671 may have been partly 
inspired by Maynard’s arguments of the 
previous October. He then discussed Portu- 
gal’s attitude to the Anglo-French attack 
on Holland in 1672-4, and showed how 
Louis XIV’s determined efforts to involve 
the Portuguese on the allied side in this war 
met with only fleeting and lukewarm support 
from Charles IJ. He maintained that, as in 
1667-8, the decisive factor in the Portu- 
guese government’s decision to preserve 
neutrality, was due to the war-weariness of 
the people as a whole, voiced through the 
шх do Povo, or People's Tribune at Lisbon. 
The lecturer concluded by discussing briefly 
Portugal's economic crisis in 1670-90, the 
efforts of the Conde de Ericeira to emulate 
Colbert's protectionist policy and to improve 
national cloth manufacture by the importa- 
tion of skilled English and French weavers. 
He explained why the Portuguese were 
reluctant to conclude a commercial treaty 
with England at that time, and how this 
reluctance subsided after the death of Ericeira 


in 1690; partly because English imports of 
Portuguese wines greatly increased in the 
last two decades of the seventeenth century 
owing to our commercial and political 
rivalry with France. 


2. ‘British Secret Service in France during 
the French Revolution.’ | 

Speaker: Dr. А. В. С. Cobban, University 
of London. 

Chairman: Mr. A. Goodwin, Univetsity of 
Oxford. 


This paper summarized some of the re- 
sults of an investigation which is still in 
progress. It began with an attempt to dis- 
cover what truth there was in the widely 
believed allegation that agents of the British 
government played a part in stirring up 
the revolutionary movement in France in 
1788-9. Since the expenditure of money on 
foreign secret service was restricted to the 
two principal secretaries of state and the 
secretary to the admiralty, these three offices 
were examined in turn. The details of the 
secret activities of the Foreign Department, 
almost all through the agency of ministers 
and consuls abroad, show it to have been on 
a very restricted scale. This verdict receives 
confirmation from its accounts for secret 
service, which ran at about £20,000 a year, 
to cover activities in all foreign countries. 
Inflated figures in 1787 and 1788 can be 
proved to be attributable exclusively to the 
expenditure of Sir James Harris at The 
Hague. There is evidence that the foreign 
secret service of the Admiralty was on an 
even smaller scale than that of the Foreign 
Department. The department for Home 
Affairs was the only one of the three offices 
with something like an organized foreign 
secret service, though this also was on a very 
small scale. It was controlled by one of the 
two under-secretaries, Evan Nepean, and 
was directed almost exclusively towards ov- 
taining naval information, a function which 
it seems to have inherited from the former 
Southern Department, of which the Home 
Office was the successor. : 

It remains, if actual British secret service 
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in France was on such a small scale, to explain 
the widespread belief in British intrigues, 
Among the democratic agitators active in the 
Palais Royal there undoubtedly were some 
who were described as. English. Some of 
these were attached to the Orleanist faction, 
: and Orleans himself had a reputation for 
anglomania and was popularly supposed to 
be in the pay of Pitt. This belief, however, 
is equally unsubstantiated. The size and 
coherence of the Orleanist faction have prob- 
ably been exaggerated, and the English pro- 
vided only one element in a miscellaneous 
assortment of agitators. Their presence can 
be accounted for by the failure, except in 
America, of the series of democratic move- 
ments in Geneva, England, Holland, the 
Austrian Netherlands and Liége, which pre- 
ceded the French revolution. In1788-9 а flot- 
sam and jetsam of democratic journalists and 
politicians gathered in Paris, including natur- 
ally a certain number from the British Isles. 

The secret activities of the British govern- 
ment in France were not organized on a 
larger scale until after the outbreak of war 
with France. Administrative developments 
were a necessary pre-requisite. The first 
was the passage of the Aliens Act in 1793, 
and the appointment of Huskisson, followed 
by Wickham, to the Aliens Office. In 1794. 
a third secretaryship of state, for war, was 
created, and Dundas took Nepean and 
Huskisson and their embryo intelligence 
service with him to the new office. Under 
` them an extensive net-work of agents was 
organized, especially from the Channel 
Isles by the duc de Bouillon. By 1795 the 
new secretary’s office was spending £80,000 
in a year on foreign secret service. At the 
other War Office, that of the secretary-at- 
war, after the appointment of Windham, he 
and the inspector of foreign forces, Wood- 
ford, used their connection with the émigrés 
to establish channels of information in France. 

Finally, from 1793 onwards Grenville 
developed the intelligence service of the 
Foreign Office in France, particularly mak- 
ing use of Elgin at Brussels, Drake at Genoa 
and Wickham in Switzerland. As the great 
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age of plots and conspiracies opened Gren- 
ville’s annual expenditure on foreign secret 
service reflected this increased activity: still 
under £30,000 in 1794, by 1797 it had 
grown to £182,227 17s. 64. The under- . 
ground war inside France, which had been 
a legend in 1789, had now become a reality. 


3. ‘Joseph de Maistre and modern Fascism.’ 

Speaker: Mr Isaiah Berlin, University of 
Oxford. . | 

Chairman: Professor D. W. Brogan, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

The paper began by examining the usual 
view of Maistre held by. nineteenth and 
twentieth century critics, according to which 
he differs from the majority of the thinkers 
of his own time principally in being a relic of 
an earlier period, a mere rigid retrograde who 
gave new life to opinions thought to be 
obsolete, and that the classical identification 
of Maistre's views with those of Bonald— 
of whom all the above is more or less true— 
rests on .erroneous interpretation. So far 
from echoing (as, at times, he affects to do) 
either the tone or the substance of such 
orthodox catholic theorists as St. Thomas or 
Bossuet, Maistre depicts nature, long painted 
as a benevolent and harmonious quasi- 
personal agency, as in a state of permanent 
and violent struggle wherein every species is 
engaged in a sanguinary battle with other 
species, save for Man alone who, in addition 
to seeking to kill other animals and plants, 
is engaged in perpetual—and apparently 
gratuitous—murder of his own species. 
This perpetual violence can be explained 
neither rationally (a priori), nor by any 
psychological or other naturalistic causes, 
but is due to a mysterious law whereby all 
living creatures, being in a state of original 
sin, are created to slaughter one another, and 
can be prevented from total mutual destruc- 
tion only by the severest discipline and most 
violent penalties imposed by an authority of 
absolute power and undisputed infallibility. 
Hence (1) a very formidable and eloquent 
defence of blind obedience to authority con- 
sidered infallible, ie. the papacy; (2) great 
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emphasis, in language which somewhat 
echoes Burke, on the importance of retaining 
prejudice and superstition which are but 
beliefs tested by the experience of generations, 
and on political acts based on them as ‘experi- 
mental history’, and, therefore, more reliable 
than the baseless intellectual constructions of 
theorizing philosophers. 

The attitudes most шше Е of 
Maistre are (a) the view of human beings as 
feeble, bad, prone to self-destruction and 
capable of carrying on life only through 
obedience to heroic leaders who are painfully 
serving great, impersonal institutions, states 
and the church, in whose name they must for 
ever repress and punish; (b) his view of the 
state—and society—as deriving not from 
considerations of mutual benefit, rational 
division of labour, common interests leading 
to social contact etc. but from the deep 
longing for self-sacrifice—the passion for self- 
immolation which causes men to live and die 
for a common cause; (c) his glorification of 
war as a symbol of life itself, and of military 
virtues as the highest physical and spiritual 
quality; (d) his Augustinian appeal against 
the a priori rational systems of the meta- 
physicians and the scientific optimisms of the 
philosophes to the more concrete lessons of 
history and zoology; (e) his doctrine that 
security, political, moral and intellectual, 
requires a source of authority too dark to be 
seen and so seen through; what man makes 
he can also mar; hence the need for super- 
natural sanction, and the value of immutable 
sacred texts like the Koran or the Analects; 
(f) his emphasis on the destructive, because 
critical and disintegrating, - tendency of 
natural science and its practitioners, of all 
free enquiry, and of uncensored secular litera- 
ture; (g) his stress on the need to regulate 
the language because language and thought 
are identical, and reform of language must 
automatically dissolve the social texture 
which is preserved solely by the dogma, 
prejudice and superstition which language 
—particularly Latin—carries unconsciously 
within its very structure; (h) the belief 
in the unique ‘organic’ nature and des- 
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tinies of nations (modified though it is by 
belief in a single oecumenical church) with 
corresponding hatred of cosmopolitanism, 
liberalism, humanitarianism, toleration and 
its carriers—lawyers, journalists, jews, pro- 
testants, etc., and corresponding veneration 
for authority, power and hierarchical dis- 
cipline as such even in its perverts, e.g. 
Jacobin or Napoleonic forms; finally (i) the 
kind of romantic preoccupation with the 
superior reality and beauty of violence, 
destruction and blood. All these together 
made Maistre far more similar to the de- 
cadent romantics and proto-Fascists of a later 
time (Nietzsche, Leontiev, D'Annunzio, 
Sorel, Maurras, Pobedonostsev, D. H. 
Lawrence, Mussolini and Hitler) than to 
- either the scholastics, from whom he pretends 
to derive his views, or the orthodox retro- 
grades among his own contemporaries. 


3. “The German Communists and the Rise 
of Hitler.’ 


Speaker: Mr. Alan Bullock, University of 
` Oxford. 

Chairman: Professor A. J. Toynbee, Uni- 
versity of London. 


Between 1928 and the end of 1932 the 
K.P.D. (German communist party) rose 
to be the third strongest party in Germany, 
second only to the Nazis and the Social De- 
mocrats, with just under 6 million votes and 
IOO deputies in the Reichstag. By the end 
of 1932, its leaders were convinced that the 
were within sight of their goal, the establish- 
ment of a Soviet Germany by revolutionary 
means. Six months later, by the summer of 
1933, this powerful revolutionary party, 
the leading communist party outside the 
Soviet Union, had been destroyed—without 
a fight, indeed with far less effective re- 
sistance than the communists had shown to 
the police under the Weimar régime. How 
is this collapse to be accounted for? 

It was not due to lack of discipline or 
weakness of organization. At the March 
elections of 1933, after Hitler had come 
to power and after the Reichstag fire, the 
K.P.D. was stil able to poll 4,800,000 
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votes, in face of severe intimidation. The 
chief cause of the communist failure was the 
misjudgment of the situation in Germany by 
the leaders of the K.P.D. and of the Comin- 
tern in Moscow, to whose directives the 
German party was completely subordinated. 

At the 6th Comintern Congress held in 
Moscow in 1928, a new policy, largely dic- 
tated by the development of events inside the 
U.S.S.R., was proclaimed for all the com- 
munist parties. The tactics of co-operation 
with the Social Democrats and trade unions, 
which had borne considerable fruit in Ger- 
many, were abruptly abandoned for a swing 
to the left, a sharpening of class conflicts 
in which the Social Democrats, the trade 
unions and all forms of liberal democracy 
were represented as social fascism. It now 
became the imperative duty of the K.P.D.— 
recognized at the 12th Parteitag in 1929— 
to strip away this ‘camouflage of reaction’, 
which was used to dupe and enslave the 
working classes. 

The K.P.D. argued that there was nothing 
to choose between the Weimar régime and 
the open dictatorship the Nazis wanted to 
set up. The end of the democratic republic, 
and the establishment of the Nazis in power, 
the communists argued, would be a gain. 
Once this took place, the end would be in 
sight. The masses, no longer confused by 
the fraudulent reformism of the Social 
Democrats, would rise united and irresistible 
behind, the leadership of the revolutionary 
K.P.D. to set up the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The German communist party remained 
faithful to these tactics until it was dissolved. 
At all three Reichstag elections between 
1929-32, and even at the election after 
Hitler came to power, the K.P.D. put the 
attack on the Social Democrats in the 
forefront of the campaign. They extended 
their campaign to the trade unions and to the 
Prussian Landtag, where the coalition of the 
Social Democrats and Centre party had long 
been regarded as the main support of de- 
mocracy in Germany. By their violence and 
wrecking tactics, they ably seconded the efforts 
of the Nazis to undermine the authority of 
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the Republic and prevented the formation of 
any united front to check Hitler’s advance. 

No sooner had the Nazis come to power 
than they proceeded to make the destruction 
of the communist party their first objective. 
Even this did not shake the complacency of 
the K.P.D. leaders or of the Comintern. 
The view of a dissident communist group, 
that the proletariat had lost a battle and been 
defeated, was rejected as ‘a crass mixture of 
naked opportunism, insidious Trotskyism 
and downright Putschism’. On 1 April, 
when the German communist party had 
ceased to exist, the executive committee of 
the Comintern passed a resolution declaring 
the policy pursued by the K.P.D. to have 
been absolutely correct. 

In face of the steadily growing strength of 
the Nazis, the K.P.D. had refused to recog- 
nize that its real rival for the support of the 
German masses was, not the social demo- 
crats, but Hitler. Despite all the evidence of 
the three years before Hitler became chan- 
cellor, the K.P.D.—the party which claimed 
to possess an infallible key to the divination 
of the future—was taken by surprise. It is 
certainly not true that the failure of the 
communists is the sole, or even the principal, 
factor in Hitler's rise to power. But there 
can be little doubt that, by the tactics they 
adopted, the German communists made a 
considerable, deliberate, contribution to put- 
ting him into power.! 


Mopern Ёнсызн History. 


1. ‘Late Medieval—Early Modern: the 


need for a new historical period.’ 


Speaker: Mr. D. Hay, University of 
Edinburgh. 

Chairman: Professor W. K. Jordan, Harvard 
University. 

This question has been debated publicly 
in North America. It is the aim of this paper 
to provoke similar interest here. Periodiza- 
tion as such is admittedly artificial and 


1 This paper is to appear as part of a volume 
of studies on the origins of the Fascist and 
Nazi régimes, edited by Professor Maurice 
Baumont. 
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arbitrary, but it is necessary for practical 
purposes. Periods should be determined by 
coherence in the basic attitudes and prob- 
lems of society from time to time. Such 
coherence is to be found in neither the 
‘medieval’ nor the ‘modern’ periods as at 
present constituted. А review of ‘late 
medieval’ and ‘early modern’ history shows 
the old division at c. 1500 to be unrealistic. 
In politics, from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries kings are the pacemakers, 
in marked contrast to earlier feudalism and 
the various forms of popular sovereignty of 
genuinely modern times; the omnipotence of 
monarchy is as evident in the internal history 
of countries as in their external relations, the 
papacy declining, indeed, in the very process 
of providing princes with an object lesson in 
the theory and practice of absolutism and 
bureaucracy. In social and economic history 
the merchant is the main phenomenon of 
the fourteenth-seventeenth centuries, which 
(unlike earlier and later times) are marked 
by an economic balance between town and 
country, and by social tensions which are 
predominantly agrarian. In intellectual and 
literary matters, the fourteenth-seventeenth 
centuries are characterized by a fundamentally 
ui yet christian attitude and by a mutually 
advantageous development of classical Latin 
and the vernaculars, strikingly different both 
from the almost purely Latin literature 
and the clerical world of the middle ages 
proper, and from the purely vernacular and 
secular world of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. When one seeks to limit the period 
more precisely, it seems that it started during 
the first half of the fourteenth century 
(Edward I, Philip IV, diffusion of Italian 
bankers, Petrarch) and ends in the second 
half of the eighteenth century (American 
and French revolutions, start of industrial 
revolution, spread of Newtonian science, 
nationalism, deism, romanticism); though 
rigidity must be avoided —England obviously 
has an earlier timetable, with its precociously 
strong monarchy, its commonwealth, and its 
climate favouring Locke and Newton as well 
as innovations in agriculture and industry. 
Many advantages would follow the academic 


recognition of this fourteenth-seventeenth 
century period: it would promote biblio- 
graphies which would stimulate new ques- 
tions instead of perpetuating elderly answers; 
it would help to destroy the incunable ap- 
proach, at present a major impediment in the 
use of literary evidence; it would pave the 
way for an urgently needed appreciation of 
the importance of renaissance Latin. It 
should also protect the student of the no- 
man's-land around 1500, enabling young 
historians to expand their interests on both 
sides of this date; the present division 
unfortunately almost compels them to gravi- 
tate to a more recognizable and marketable 
‘medievalism’ or ‘modernism’. Above all, 
it would stimulate a fresh approach to four 
centuries viewed as an entity and not as a 
ramshackle collection of survivals and antici- 
pations. ‘Modern’ history, starting at 1500, 
can, in any case, not go on for ever. We 
should adopt at once a series of more intelli- 
gible divisions. 
2. ‘The Royalists and the Restoration 
Settlement.’ 
Speaker: Professor P. H. Hardacre, Vander- 
bilt University. 
Chairman: Professor T. W. Moody, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


The principal considerations of the royal- 
ists at the Restoration were reward for their 
services during the civil war, repayment of 
loans to Charles I and his son, and the 
repossession of lands confiscated by the 
Commonwealth or voluntarily sold to meet 
the exactions of their victors. 

Places of profit in the gift of the king 
were freely conferred on royalists, and the 
contemporary estimate, that in their distribu- 
tion *the odds more than twenty to one holds 
for the cavalier, is probably accurate. 
Nevertheless not all the royalists’ ambitions 
were gratified, and charges were made that 
the court was crowded with old rebels. 

Parliament made no ‘provision for the 
payment of debts contracted by the Crown 
during the war, and in so far as they were paid 
at all the money came from the yearly sums al- 
lotted for government expenditures. Between 
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1660 and 1667 more than £600,000 was paid 
on these debts, but many were unsettled. 


About 800 royalists were included in the - 


acts of the Commonwealth for the confisca- 
tion and sale of estates. Some, acting through 
agents, repurchased their lands before the 
Restoration, but for those who were unable 
to do so the problem was complicated by the 
resales and subleases which had been made 
by 1660. As а pamphleteer observed, many 
of the purchasers had bought land intermixed 
with their own, and ‘the new estates being 
incorporate with the old, and by wills and 
settlements put into the walls and founda- 
tions of families, the pulling down of such 
corners will spoil the building’. 

A few peers profited by private acts, but 
in general the Restoration legislation merely 
provided that ratification of the measures of 
the interregnum did not extend to barring 
any person from pursuing his claim to lands 
confiscated for adhering to the king, so long 
as he did so within five years. Some seem to 
have recovered part only, while others suc- 
ceeded in repossessing all. In either case 
much hardship was experienced, for often 
much waste and destruction had taken place. 
No relief was accorded to those who had 
sold voluntarily. 

The veterans of the royal armies formed a 
special pressure group. ‘Two acts of 1662 
which were designed for their relief were 
ineffectual, however, as the sums awarded 
were small and were extended to many 
counterfeit officers to the prejudice of the 
genuine veterans. 

The Restoration settlement therefore 
closed on а note of disappointment for the 
royalists. ‘The immediate results were re- 
flected in the straitened circumstances to 
which most had to accustom themselves. 
Economically the outstanding feature was 
the acceleration given to the transference of 
lands, although this was just a phase of a 
movement already in progress before the war. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of this 
tendency was that in every district the seeds 
of later quarrels were sown, for the alienation 
of royalist lands led to the establishment of 
rival landholders and thus provided ready- 
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made leaders of opposing factions who found 
ample opportunity for conflict in the political 
struggles of the period. 


3. “The safeguarding of the Protestant 
Succession.’ 


Speaker: Professor М. A. Thomson, Uni-- 
versity of Liverpool. 

Chairman: Professor A. Browning, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 


When, in 1701, Louis XIV recognized 
the Old Pretender as king of England, he 
thereby challenged the Revolution Settle- 
ment, which he had accepted at the Peace 
of Ryswick. This amounted to challenging 
the right of the English people to self- 
determination. Such a challenge inevitably 
provoked an answer. In order to safe- 
guard the protestant succession with which 
the Revolution Settlement was inextricably 
bound up, parliament in 1702 imposed the 
Abjuration Oath, which, inasmuch as it 
was an acknowledgment of the de ture 
character of the Revolution Settlement, 
officially committed the nation to the accept- 
ance of a political philosophy much like that 
of John Locke. At the same time, and as a 
corollary, England's allies in the war with 
France were required to acknowledge by 
treaties the legitimacy of the succession as 
determined by parliament. Later, they were 
asked to guarantee it, that is virtually to 
guarantee the constitution. Such guarantees 
were obtained from the Dutch Republic 
(1709), France (1717), and the Emperor 
(1718). These guarantees were valued 
because they were thought to afford security 
against internal as well as external enemies 
of the protestant succession. Fear of internal 
enemies was perhaps greater than fear of 
external enemies. Though the number of 
English Jacobites is now known to have been 
extremely small, that knowledge, in the 
absence of a police force, was not available 
at the time. Moreover, there was fear, not 
only of actual Jacobites, but also of the ex- 
treme High Churchmen, who, it was thought : 
by many, might be swept into Jacobitism by 
some gust of passion. Hence the remarkable 
interest in ecclesiastical affairs at the time. 
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Precautions were taken to prevent the 
lower house of convocation, where the 
High Churchmen had a majority, from be- 
coming a political force. For instance, its 
attempts to secure the condemnation of 
books were frustrated by the combined efforts 
of the whig bishops and of the ministers. 
Again, efforts were made to stop the promul- 
gation of dangerous political doctrines from 
the pulpit. The impeachment of Sacheverell 
- was really not an attack on an insignificant 
individual but an attempt to convert the 
nation to a particular political philosophy 
in virtue of its assertion by the houses of 
parliament. That attempt was in the short 
run a failure; but the enormous majority of 
the clergy remained loyal to the protestant 
succession in 1715 and gradually, if re- 
luctantly, reconciled themselves to the ac- 
ceptance of the legitimacy of the Revolution 
Settlement. 


4. ‘The Professions in the Eighteenth 
Century.’ 

Speaker: Professor E. Hughes, University of 
Durham. 

Chairman: Professor T. S. Ashton, Uni- 
versity of London. 


‘I entirely agree with you in your resolu- 
tion of breeding up all your sons to some 
profession’, wrote Lord Chesterfield to a 
friend in 1756, and he went on to suggest 
certain ‘general rules by which I would point 
out to them the professions which I should 
severally wish them to apply to: I would 
recommend the Army or the Navy to a boy 
of warm constitution, strong animal spirits 
and a cold genius; to one of quick, lively and 
distinguishing parts—the Law; to the good, 
dull and decent boy—the Church, and Trade 
to an acute, thinking and laborious one.’ 

Introduction: (a) Dr. Johnson’s definition 
of a profession. (b) The value of the Stamp 
Office apprenticeship indentures as a course 
for studying the development of the profes- 
sions in the eighteenth century, e.g. the 
emergence of bankers, architects, chemists, 
vetinerary surgeons, land-surveyors, etc. (c) 
Social background— pressure from below and 
from above (i.e. the gentry), (d) Certain im- 


portant professions, e.g. estate agents, colliery 
‘viewers’ chosen by personal selection, not 
by apprenticeship. 

The Lawyers: the great attraction of the 
legal profession *which is so leading in this 
country and which has this peculiar advan- 
tage—that even a failure in it stands as a sort 
of qualification for other things’ (Burke). 
*People will only trust their property to the 
care of the ablest lawyer, be he Whig or 
Tory, well or ill at Court’ (Lord Chester- 
field). The cost of a legal education: prob- 
lems confronting lawyers with particular 
reference to the industrial north-east (Eldon 
chosen as leading counsel in an exchequer 
case of very great importance to coal owners 
to be tried at Durham; 'perhaps', he sur- 
mised, ‘they thought that I had an advantage 
over them in having been born and bred in . 
a coal country’). The eminence of north 
country lawyers—Serjeant Salkeld, Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, John Ord, chief baron 
of the Scottish exchequer, and the Scott 
brothers—Eldon and Stowell. The York- 
shire petitions of 1728 as a background to 
the important legal reforms of 1729—30, and 
the first attempt of the attorneys to organize 
themselves in a professional association: sub- 
sequent attempts to prevent school-masters 
and others from drawing conveyances, etc. 

The Army and Navy: the attractiveness of 
governorships of garrison towns in this 
country and overseas: the development of 
the purchase system in the army and of the 
commission broker: the issue of ‘Rules and 
Regulations for the Formations, Field 
Exercises etc. of all His Majesty's forces' as 
a factor in the development of professionalism 
in the army. 

The Doctors: the curious trinity in the 
medical profession, physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaries: the emancipation of the sur- 
geons and the system which grew up after 
1720 of paying substantial sums, as ‘rewards’, 
out of Secret Service monies, e.g. £1000 to 
Dr. Maitland for inoculating Prince Fred- 
erick, £500 to Dr. James Douglas, who 
discovered the ‘Douglas pouch’, for his 
Anatomical Observations. The fate of free 
medicine schemes. 
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The Civil Service: already the biggest 
. profession, despite the small establishment 
` of the central departments, treasury, etc. 
The problem of patronage—not a monopoly 
of the government of the day; increasing 
treasury encroachment оп departmental 
patronage under Newcastle and Lord North 
did not completely erode away a solid core of 
efficiency in the major revenue departments; 
the changing attitude to placemen; the 
, principle of permanence as illustrated in 
three generations of Brooksbanks at the 
treasury, 1728—1848. 

Conclusion: (i) The high premiums de- 
manded of apprenticés in the leading pro- 
fessions—amounts of £600-£1000 by 1800 
—effectively restricted entry to the sons of 
rich merchants and the gentry, thus con- 
tributing to class consolidation. (ii) The high 
standards of professional conduct derive from 
the eighteenth century conception of gentility. 


COMPARATIVE CoLontaL HISTORY. 


‘Dutch influence on English concepts of 
Empire in the Seventeenth Century.’ 


Speaker: Mr. Е. E. Rich; University of 
| Cambridge. 
Chairman: Professor J. S. Marais, Witwaters- 
rand University. 


It was in the seventeenth century that 
England established the settlements and 
evolved the theory of her Old Colonial 
System. That system was based on the four 
fundamentals of the sovereignty of the 
metropolitan government, the growth of 
staple crops for shipment to England and 
` subsequent utterance on the markets of the 
world (as opposed to a balanced subsistence 
economy in the colonies), the direction of 
this trade into English and colonial shipping 
bound for English ports, and the concentra- 
tion of the system on the West Indian islands. 

The century saw also other developments, 
divergent from this concept and irrecon- 
cilable with it, in the flow of emigrants to 
the temperate parts of North America and 

t Mr. Rich has subsequently become Vere 
Harmsworth Professor of Naval and Imperial 
History in the University of Cambridge. 


the growth there of settlements devoted 
largely to their own subsistence economy, 
with a marked tendency to assert claims to 
self-government and to evolve institutions 
for that purpose, and with the habit of turning 
to the best and cheapest freighters even if 
they were alien. 

That English policy should evolve along 
the lines of the Old Colonial System was 
probably inevitable; there was much that 
was native, attractive and traditional in both 
its economic and its constitutional aspects. 
But that the ultimate doctrine should have 
been so dogmatic and so inflexible as to 
produce a split in the empire was not in- 
evitable; it was due to the overshadowing 
of English elements by elements which either 
arose from the intervention of the Dutch or 
by elements which were consciously imitated 
from the Dutch. ; 

Most accounts of the Dutch West India 
Company are largely taken up with its 
ultimately unsuccessful attacks on the Portu- 
guese in Brazil, with its settlements in New 
Netherland, and with its lack of success in 
comparison with the Dutch East India 
Company. Its interests in the slave trade and 
in the development of the West Indies seem 
slight by comparison. But there is a tradition 
that the Dutch West India Company sprang 
from a group of West Africa merchants, and 
throughout the career of the Company the 
slave trade and the West Indies played a 
significant part. 

Native English motives led to attempts 
at West Indian settlements during the 
seventeenth century.. But without Dutch 
commercial intervention such settlements 
would never have got past the chaos of the 
period of the proprietary patents, when the 
very confusion of title bore witness to the 
small regard in which the West Indies were 
held. It was Dutch shipping which freighted 
away the tobacco, Dutch initiative which 
provoked the turn to sugar and slavery, and 
Dutch profit which stimulated the attention 
of the English government. Those economic 
factors led to the predominance of the West 
Indies over the mainland settlements in the 
formulation of imperial policy. They could 
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not have bulked so large without the Dutch 
West India Company. 

Nor would the assertion of metropolitan 
sovereignty and of the navigation policy have 
taken its particularly aggravating form, 
bringing the two problems into conjunction, 
without the example and the rivalry of that 
company. For whilst the struggle for the 
sovereignty of the Narrow Seas embittered 
our rivalry for colonial freight, it entailed a 
declaration of sovereignty in order to exclude 
Dutch ships from the West Indies, and that 
declaration was in keeping with Dutch prac- 
tice rather than with English expedient. It 
is significant that whilst the English were led 
into a declaration that colonies are and ought 
to be subordinate to and dependent on 
England, and subject to such laws and orders 
as are or shall be made by the parliament of 
England, the Dutch settlers of New Nether- 
land were pointing with admiration to New 
England ‘where neither patroons, nor lords, 
nor princes are known, but only the people". 
In emulation of the Dutch, and in an at- 
tempt to exclude their shipping, we reversed 
this position and uttered that concept of 
sovereignty which proved to be the insoluble 
element in the Old Colonial System. 


American HISTORY. 
I. ‘Colonial Williamsburg as a Historical 
Monument. 


Speaker: Professor T. J. Wertenbaker, 
Princeton University. 

Chairman: Professor H. H. Bellot, Uni- 
versity of London. 

The purpose of this paper was to illustrate 
through the restoration of colonial Williams- 
burg the parts played by heredity, local condi- 
tions and continued contact with Europe in 
shaping American’ civilization. 

‘The inheritance of the United States is 
chiefly English. From England came most 
of the early settlers, representative govern- 
ment, the common law, the bill of rights; the 
English language. The English settlers tried 
to duplicate in their new homeland the edu- 
cational system, the architecture, the agricul- 
ture, the industry, the customs of the old. 


But English civilization could not escape 
the moulding influence of America itself. 
No sooner had Englishmen set foot on 
American soil than forces were set in motion 
to convert them into Americans. English 
culture when subjected to the influence of 
American soil, climate, labour conditions, 
gradually changed into American culture. 
The change would have been even more 
rapid had not the colonists been under the 
cultural domination of the mother country, 
had they not read English books, followed 
English fashions in architecture, furniture, 
clothing, gardening, etc. 

After the burning of the state-house of 
Jamestown in 1698, Sir Francis Nicholson, 
governor of Virginia, laid out a little city on 
the narrow peninsula between the James and 
York rivers which he named Williamsburg 
in honour of King William. For eighty-five 
years the town remained the political and 
cultural centre of Virginia, but after the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Richmond 
during the American Revolution, it fell 
gradually into decay. 

It was in 1928 that John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., at the suggestion of Dr. Goodwin, rector 
of Bruton parish church, undertook the 
restoration of colonial Williamsburg, a pro- 
ject which has been carried through with 
scrupulous care. 

The charming cottages along the Duke of 
Gloucester Street, which now, under the care 
of able architects, were returned to their 
ancient beauty or rebuilt on the original 
foundations, were clearly English in their 
origin. A story and a half high, with end 
chimneys, sharply rising roof lines, and a 
row of dormers, they are reminiscent of the 
cottages of East Anglia. But the changes 
made necessary by the climate and building 
materials have made them no longer English, 
but Virginian in style. 

Had the colony remained isolated from 
the mother country its architecture no doubt 
would have continued to develop until it had 
become as distinctive as that of Holland or of 
Italy. But with the turn of the century, when 
England had committed itself to renaissance 
architecture, Virginia followed suit. The 
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Capitol and the governor’s palace at 
Williamsburg were both in the new style, 
while the main building of the College of 
William and Mary was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren himself. 

Nor is the architecture of the restored 
Williamsburg alone in illustrating the forces 
which created American civilization. One 
may trace in the costumes of the hostesses, in 
the landscape architecture, in the silverware, 
the ceramics, the furniture, the crafts, the 
. influence of inheritance, local conditions and 
contact with England. 

But the most important contribution of 
the restoration is spiritual. Brick and stone 
are of interest: chiefly because of the men 
whose hopes, tastes, culture and life they 
reflect. The visitor to Williamsburg takes 
away a new insight into the minds and hearts 
of the Virginians of two centuries ago, into 
the ideals which impelled them to play so im- 
portant a role in creating the United States 
of America and in shaping its character. 


2. ‘John Dickinson and the Great War for 
the Empire, 1754-1763.’ 
Speaker: Professor L. Н. Gipson, Lehigh 
University. 
Chairman: Professor С. 5. Graham, Uni- 
versity of London. 


The paper has to do with the problem of 
historical revision. At the outset the question 
was raised as to the reliability of John Dickin- 
son’s statement and interpretation of the 
facts that lay at the very heart of the con- 
troversy that developed between Great 
Britain and her colonies after 1763 and 
that was destined to wreck the old British 
empire with the outbreak of the War for 
American Independence. 

One specific issue, in fact a leading issue, 
involved in this controversy, had to do with 
the problem of the financial support of the 
military establishment in North America 
after the conclusion in 1763 of what the 
speaker calls in his writings ‘the Great War 
for the Empire’. This war resulted in bring- 
ing within the folds of the empire not only 
French Canada but Spanish Florida, and 
also settled the old conflict over the respective 


claims of Great Britain and France to the 
great Ohio valley and to other lands lying to 
the east of the Mississippi river, outside of 
New Orleans and its environs. 

Upon its conclusion the government of 
Great Britain took the position that since the 
war against France was begun and was waged 
on behalf of the colonies in order to protect 
them from French aggression and to guaran- 
tee their future development, the inhabitants 
should justly make some definite financial 
contribution to support the minimum military 
establishment necessary to the defence of east- 
ern North America. John Dickinson, how- 
ever, took the lead, as it were, not only in 
denying that Great Britain had gone to war 
with France for such benevolent purposes but 
in developing the thesis, destined to be accepted 
as a part of American national tradition, that 
the mother country had made war on France 
in 1755, not at all for the sake of her colonies, 
but really for the purpose of expanding her 
empire. His position consequently was that 
the old American colonies, having generously 
supported her in her imperialistic sins in the 
course of the war, were at its conclusion 
not under the slightest moral or financial 
obligations to her, especially in view of the 
fact, as it appeared to him, that the annexa- 
tion of Canada was very injurious to the 
British Americans. 

"The actual course of events that led to the 
outbreak of hostilities between the British 
and French people in North America in 
1754. was then considered and the conclusion 
reached that Dickinson, called the *Penman 
of the American Revolution', had not con- 
cerned himself much with the ascertainable 
facts of the recent past. In ending the paper, 
the speaker suggested that the great fact that 
lay behind Dickinson's shaky thesis was that 
by 1763 the American people had become 
too mature to be expected to remain politi- 
cally dependent upon an authority three 
thousand miles away that was therefore 
ignorant of their feelings and aspirations. 
The American Revolution, in other words, 
while it could not be justified on the basis 
of the Dickinson assertions might be on 
other grounds. 
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| A REPORT ON THE PAPERS OF JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN RELATING TO THE JAMESON 
RAID AND THE INQUIRY 


Some time ago I was invited by the trustees of the late Joseph Chamberlain to 
sort and catalogue the papers relating to his colonial secretaryship. In return, 
I was granted the opportunity of using the material for historical purposes. As 
yet I have examined only the documents for the period 1895 to 1899, the 
remainder being still in the possession of Mr. Julian Amery, M.P., who is to 
complete the biography begun by the late J. L. Garvin. 

While preparing this article, I several times discussed with Professor J. S. 
Marais, of the University of the Witwatersrand, and with Mr. R. H. Wilde, 
a Fulbright scholar from the University of Wisconsin, various aspects of 
Chamberlain’s South African policy. These lively exchanges greatly helped me 
to clarify my own ideas and to evaluate certain documents which I had discovered. 
` I therefore take this opportunity of acknowledging my debt to them. In addition, 
I must thank the trustees of the Chamberlain papers for their generous permis- 
sion to publish documents from the collection. At the same time, I wish to make 
it clear that I am solely responsible for the views I have expressed on this con- 
troversial subject. 

It may be useful to recall very briefly the main facts. On the evening of 
29 December 1895 a force of about 500 men under Dr. Jameson, the admin- 
istrator of Rhodesia, invaded the South African Republic on the pretext of 
going to the aid of the oppressed Uitlanders in Johannesburg. This ‘flagrant 
piece of filibustering" ended in the surrender of the force on 2 January 1896, but 
not before irreparable harm had been done to Anglo-Transvaal relations, for 
despite Chamberlain’s instant and scathing condemnation of the Raid, the Boer 
government suspected that the imperial authorities were implicated. They be- 
lieved that the recent transfer of the Bechuanaland Protectorate to Rhodes’s 
Chartered Company, and the concentration of a large police force on the border 
at Pitsani, pointed to a deep-laid plot to overthrow the Republican government. 
Their suspicions were not dispelled by the conduct of the subsequent inquiry 
in 1897. | 

Garvin examined the charges of complicity levelled against Chamberlain, 
and summed up his belief in Chamberlain’s innocence with the assertion, “Не 


1 J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (1934), iii. go. Hereafter cited as ‘Garvin’. 
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had not ashadow of complicity with the Raid”. That may be readily conceded— 
even Rhodes was aghast at Jameson’s premature invasion of the Transvaal. 
‘The crucial question is whether Chamberlain knew that the force recruited by 
the British South Africa Company and stationed on the border of the Republic, 
was intended to hearten the Johannesburg revolutionaries and to provide them with 
the support without which their revolt might end in a fiasco. Could the charge 
have been proved, the government of the South African Republic might justly 
have accused the British government of interfering, contrary to the London 
Convention of 1884, in its internal affairs, and have seized the opportunity of 
denouncing that instrument with its irksome restrictions. 

Chamberlain vehemently denied? that he had ever had any conception of 
the plot, the so-called ‘Jameson Plan’, and Garvin repeated in his biography all 
the arguments advanced by Chamberlain in his defence. Nevertheless, certain 
of the documents? he printed did in fact show that Chamberlain had a shrewd 
idea of what was afoot and that, at the end, he was advising on the date of the 
revolt. Moreover, Garvin knew? from Lady Lugard (Flora Shaw) that Chamber- 
lain had confessed to her, ‘I did not want to know too much. Of course I knew 
of the precautions, the preparations, if you like, in view of the expected trouble 
in Johannesburg, but I never could have imagined that Jameson would take the 
bit between his teeth.’ 


Garvin’s treatment of this question has therefore become the subject of . ' 


animated discussion among the historians now working on the recently opened 
‘Colonial Office files in the Public Record Office, and the Bower papers in the 
South African Public Library at Cape Town. Their conclusions have not yet 
` appeared in print? but in the meantime Н. К. Winkler has pointed to the need 
for ‘a re-evaluation of the numerous documents printed in Garvin’s work’ and 
expressed the opinion that they indicate Chamberlain’s complicity, though ‘the 
evidence is mainly inferential'* After a close examination of the Chamberlain 
papers, I must record that the impression of special pleading on the part of 
Garvin is confirmed by his handling of the material. Some revealing documents 
have been ignored; others have not been used with scrupulous care. These are 
serious charges, but I think they can be substantiated. As I am the first historian 
to have worked on these papers since Garvin wrote, a fairly detailed account of 
the material may be useful. 


1 Garvin, p. 125. А 

2 Second Report from the Select Committee on British South Africa, H.C. 311 (1897), ix. 339. 
Hereafter cited as H.C. 311. See also the memorandum of June 1896, printed below, pp. 46-51. 

? Garvin, p. 72 (for one example). 

4 Ibid., p. 83. : 

5 After this article was written, J. van der Poel’s The Jameson Raid was published (O.U.P. 1951). 

* Henry R. Winkler, ‘Joseph Chamberlain and the Jameson Raid’, American Historical. Reviero, liv 
(1949), 841-9. 
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Garvin cited all the important letters written before the Raid by members of 
the Colonial Office, and only in one case does there seem to be a significant 
omission. 

In his letter of 19 December 1895,! Fairfield, an assistant under-secretary, 
reported to Chamberlain that Rhodes’s agent, Rochfort Maguire, had heard 
that the Johannesburg revolt was imminent, and had already personally advised 
‘early action’. The sentence omitted was this: They did not base this view on the 
possible development of the American question, but Maguire agreed with what I put 
to him on that point.- It is so short and so relevant that one may wonder why it was | 
deleted when practically the whole letter was printed.? 

My own impression is that Garvin was trying to minimize the significance 
of Chamberlain’s decision? to advise that the revolt should take place immedi- 
ately, unless it was certain that it could be postponed for a year or two. He had 
been anxious that it should not occur 'at the critical time', for the quarrel 
between Britain and the United States over the boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana was expected to come: to a head within the following months. 
Garvin tried to imply that Fairfield, not Chamberlain, was essentially responsible 
for the cable which Maguire dispatched to South Africa, advising immediate 
action. He suggested that as Fairfield was rather deaf he had caused 'some 
incidental misunderstandings’ in communicating Chamberlain's views to 
Maguire.4 This seems to me quite unwarranted by the evidence. In the first 
place, Fairfield was not blind and therefore could read the instructions in 
Chamberlain's letter. Moreover, when he subsequently wrote an account of his 
interview with Maguire, he insisted that he had done as instructed.* Secondly, 
Chamberlain himself had used the argument of Fairfield's deafness only when 
he was giving evidence before the Committee of Inquiry. Dr. Harris, another 
of Rhodes’s agents, had asserted that on several occasions he himself had given 
Fairfield confidential information. Chamberlain, while not denying that there 
had been ‘conversations’, suggested that as Fairfield was ‘absolutely truthful, 
absolutely honourable’, he would not have kept his chief in the dark, and there- 
fore the only possible explanation was that Fairfield’s deafness had prevented 
him from hearing or grasping what was said. I will recur later? to Garvin’s 
suggestion that Fairfield’s flippancy betokened ‘more lightness than steadiness 
of mind’. The main point here is that on this occasion at least, there does not in 
fact appear to have been a ‘misunderstanding’. 

1 Garvin, p. 73. 
2 In another deleted sentence Fairfield said flippantly that the strong anti-English sentiment in the 


United States was due to ‘the Dunraven Quarrel, the Marlborough Marriage, and the stoppage by 
Astor of all the family Astor subscriptions to New York charities. . . ? 


3 Garvin, p. 72. 
4 Ibid., p. 73. 5 See below, the memorandum of June 1896, pp. 49-50. 
* Н.С. 311, p. 499. 7 See below, pp. 42~5. 
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The most striking feature of the correspondence between Chamberlain and 
that interesting personage, the High Commissioner, is its paucity. The only 
extant letter of importance was that written by Robinson on 4 November 1895, 
describing the situation in the Transvaal and proposing that in the event of a 
- rising, he should hurry to the scene in order to mediate. He also suggested that 
reinforcements should be sent from Britain to strengthen his hand. Garvin 
printed this letter in full,! except for the omission of one paragraph, which 
alluded to the fact that the capitalists had hesitated to jeopardize their vast and. 
growing financial interests by supporting a revolution.? There is no copy of the 
letter Chamberlain had written from Spain on 2 October 1895, asking Robinson 
for his views. Garvin stated that Chamberlain, ‘begged Sir Hercules to be full 
and frank in reply’ but he gave no further details.? In a telegram of 6 December 
1895, Chamberlain agreed to Robinson's proposal, but warned him to avoid 
‘a fiasco’. In this case the full text is missing. The extract given by Garvin 
happens to be identical with the fragment quoted in a Colonial Office note of 
17 February 1897,5 but Garvin's further statement that Chamberlain had ‘ex- 
pressed his hope that one result of the revolution would be the adoption of the 
British flag' suggests that he had the original before him when he wrote. 

Not much more can be gleaned from the correspondence before the Raid 
between Chamberlain and his cabinet colleagues. Garvin stated emphatically that 
Chamberlain consulted them before sending off the telegram of 6 December 1895, 
but he did not cite his source,? and I have not come across any letter or cabinet 
memorandum on the subject. It may perhaps be allowed that the decision to 
send reinforcements to South Africa indicated that the cabinet had been con- 
sulted. Very few letters seem to have passed between Salisbury and Chamber- 
lain on the subject of the situation in South Africa. Garvin quoted three from 
Chamberlain to Salisbury." The two below from Salisbury have not been printed 
before and are interesting for the expression of his views. They appear to be the 
earliest letters from Salisbury concerning South Africa. 


Salisbury to Chamberlain. Private. 30 December 1895. 
Iam very much obliged to you for your letters about the Transvaal. It is evident that 
sooner or later that State must be mainly governed by Englishmen: though we cannot yet 


1 Garvin, pp. 59—62. . 

3 Ibid., p. бо. “The present market value of mining property in Johannesburg is over 100 millions 
sterling, and the gold in the deep levels is estimated by experts at зоо millions. ‘The present annual 
output has reached nearly ro millions sterling, and it will not be long before it is doubled.’ 

The above omission suggests that Garvin thought it weakened the preceding statement that in- 
tolerable burdens had been placed on the industry. + 

з Ibid, p. 58. 4 Ibid., p. 63. 

5 See below, р. 52. $ Garvin, p. 63. 

? Ibid., pp. 78, 79 and до, for letters from Chamberlain dated respectively 26, 29, sand 31 December 
1895. 'l'hey are now missing. 
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precisely discern what their relations to the British Crown or the Cape Colony will be, I am 
not sorry that at this stage the movement is only partially successful. If we get to actual fight- 
ing, it will be very difficult to keep the Cape forces—or our own—out of the fray. In such a 
case we should have an angry controversy with Germany. Of course Germany has no rights 
in the affair, and must be resisted if the necessity arises: but still it would be better if the revolu- 
tion which transfers the Transvaal to British rulers were entirely the result of the action of 
internal forces, and not of Cecil Rhodes’ intervention, or of ours. 

I do not know what the Germans imagine they will get: but they mean to be disagreeable. 


Salisbury to Chamberlain. Private. 31 December 1895. 
I shall be at F.O. at 2.45 tomorrow (Wednesday) if that suits you. If, for any reason, 
it is more convenient for you to see me earlier please telegraph. 
Fortunately no great harm seems to have been done in the Transvaal—except to Rhodes’ 
reputation. If filibustering fails it is always disreputable. 
Hatzfeldt is coming to me tomorrow—and no doubt will utter dark and mysterious threats. 
But I don’t think he will venture to offer any formal remonstrance. 


Thus, setting aside the question of interpretation, it would appear that Garvin 
used the most important material written in the pre-Raid period. It is in the 
handling of the documents written when the Colonial Office was preparing its 
case for the inquiry that the inaccuracies and suppressions become rather blatant. 

In the first place, he did not sufficiently stress that Chamberlain had no inten- 
tion of instituting a really searching inquiry into the circumstances of the Raid. 
The following extract is taken from a memorandum written either at the close 
of January or early in February 1896. Chamberlain stated therein that it would 
be impolitic to refuse an investigation. His preference for a parliamentary com- 
mittee is remarkable in view of the fact that in the debate on 13 February 1896, 
he appeared to favour a Judicial Commission," and when, on 30 July, he moved 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the house of commons, he again 
declared that he would have preferred a commission as ‘more absolutely free 
from any political element than a Parliamentary Committee . . . and because 
there would have been less delay in producing a report. 


Extract from a memorandum entitled The Invasion of the Transvaal (late January or early 
February 1896). 

In the event of an immediate inquiry being determined upon, it would be in my opinion, 
the best policy for the Government to accept a House of Commons Committee rather than 
attempt to appoint a Commission. "There would be great difficulty in finding men not 
prejudiced on one side or the other, or at least not open to the suspicion of prejudice, while 
[sic but?] the House of Commons never suspects its own Committee, and has a pious confi- 
dence in their honour and efficiency. I doubt whether they would be the most successful 
tribunal for arriving at the truth, but they would undoubtedly be most likely to satisfy the 
feeling in favour of enquiry which will probably dominate the House of Commons. 


1 Hansard, Part. Debates, 4th Series, xxxvii, col. 321. 2 Ibid., xliii, col. 1,058. 
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I may add that probably the demand may be for an investigation, not only into recent 
events, but also into the whole history of the Company. If I were а Director,.I think I 
should prefer this, as it will lengthen the enquiry, and so widen the issue that their guilt—if 

“they be guilty, in connection with the recent raid would be smothered up in comparatively 
irrelevant detail. à 

In describing the first attempt to blackmail Chamberlain Garvin ignored 
two revealing letters. Bourchier Hawksley, Rhodes's solicitor, told the com- 
mittee that on 4 February, the very day of Rhodes's arrival in England, he had 
called on Fairfield to give warning that his clients possessed telegrams which 
incriminated the Colonial Office. A request to be furnished with copies was, 
however, refused For his part, Chamberlain stated that during his interview 
with Rhodes on 6 February, neither had referred to the Raid, as it was to be the 
subject of an inquiry. They had merely discussed the situation in the Transvaal. 
The idea of his complicity in the Raid was to him so preposterous, that he had 
not taken the blackmailing seriously, nor had he realized that Hawksley was 
acting on Rhodes’s instructions. At the interview Rhodes had not referred to 
the matter, and Chamberlain had not questioned him.? Garvin uncritically 
accepted this explanation of the amicable interview.? Probably he did not know 
in full detail the part played by Reginald Brett (later Viscount Esher), who, 
having heard from Chamberlain that he did not wish to discuss the Raid with 
-Rhodes, had then, with great difficulty, prevailed on Rhodes to be ‘cautious’ at 
the interview. That Brett’s task was not an easy one may be gathered from a 
short note by Earl Grey,® a close friend of Rhodes, who wrote to Chamberlain on 
"Wednesday night’ (i.e. 5 February 1896) as follows: ‘As I have nothing very 
important tosay I donot propose toinvade your midnight privacy. Rhodes will see 
you to-morrow afternoon at 3 at the Colonial Office, and will tell you everything.’ 

But the essential clue was to be found in the letter below? in which Brett 
reported the result of his interview and conveyed Rhodes’s demands. 


. Reginald Brett to Chamberlain. Secret. 6 February 1896. 
I took George Lewis to see Rhodes last night at twelve, and have a long talk. 
He will press strongly 
(1) the hard lot of the prisoners 
(2) the Uitlander grievances 
(3) the position of the Chart. Co. 
and not refer much to past events. 


1 Н.С, 311, pp. 461-2. 

* Ibid., pp. 27 and оо. 

? Garvin, pp. 104 and 109. ` 

* Vol. Lof The Fournals and Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher was published in 1934, the same 
year as Garvin’s volume. Hereafter cited as Esher. 

5 Esher, pp. 195-8. 

* In the Chamberlain papers. Not cited by Garvin. 

7 Ibid. Not cited by Garvin. 
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He is ready to return to S. Africa at once: and personally I think it would be a good thing: 
but he wants something to show for his visit here. 

If he can manage to obtain from you assurances as to the question of (т) bail and (ii) 
grievances, and make a provisional arrangement in regard to the Co., he would leave England. 

I think George Lewis will defend Jameson. I hope he will. 


Rhodes did, in fact, get an assurance that the Charter would not be revoked 
if Chamberlain could help itt And, by a remarkable coincidence, Chamberlain’s 
dispatch of 4 February 1896, upholding the cause of the Uitlanders, was pub- 
lished in the London Gazette on 7 February 1896. This mode of procedute, 
‘the new diplomacy’, was strongly criticized at the time, and Chamberlain was 
obliged to send President Kruger a telegram asking him to withhold his reply 
until the full dispatch should reach him.? 

It is also clear that Chamberlain was more perturbed than Garvin would 
allow, when he stated that Chamberlain put the matter out of his mind, ‘assum- 
ing that there had been a bluffing threat by people who had then flinched’ 
In fact, Chamberlain some weeks later discussed the subject with Earl Grey and 
was given a reassurance, 


Grey to Chamberlain. Private and Confidential. In the train for Southampton. 21 March 1896.4 
Please excuse a pencil note from the train. I had hoped to see you yesterday, but was un- 
avoidably prevented. I wished to tell you that I have received the strongest and most satis- 
factory assurances on the subject of our recent conversation. It is I hope unnecessary to зау 
this, but in case some of my remarks conveyed a wrong impression I think it better to say so 
much, 
I shall try and see Sivewright when I reach Capetown and will report to you confidentially. 


There is no need to dwell at length on the acrimonious correspondence 
between Hawksley and the Colonial Office after the dossier of cables had been 
handed over ‘For Confidential Perusal and Return’. It began on 6 June 1896 and 
continued for several months until on 15 October it was generally agreed in the 
Colonial Office that there was no point in protracting it. The tenour of the letters 
was clearly given by Garvin,’ but there is one point which can be made here. 
When sending the dossier, Hawksley suggested that Chamberlain should read 
the cables before he saw the High Commissioner® and it is a curious fact that 
the memorandum of 12 June 1896, written in the week following Hawksley’s 
letter, was in fact drawn up in the form of a dispatch addressed to the High Com- 
missioner.” ‘The chief importance of the Hawksley correspondence lies in the 


1 Garvin, p. 104. 

3 The Annual Register, 1806, p. 25. 

3 Garvin, p. 109. 

* Inthe Chamberlain papers. Notcited by Garvin. It is clear from Chamberlain’s letter to Grey 
of 13 October 1896 (below, р. 54), that they had discussed the threat to publish the telegrams. 

5 Garvin, pp. 113-14. 

6 Hawksley to Fairfield, 6 June 1896. ? See below, p. 45. 
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‘intra-mural’ notes it elicited, as the Colonial Office pondered over charge and 
retort. There were four persons who were chiefly concerned— Sir Robert Meade, 
the permanent under-secretary; Edward Fairfield, an assistant under-secretary, 
who was the specialist on South Africa; Lord Selborne, the parliamentary under- 
secretary, and, of course, Chamberlain. 

Sir Robert Meade made no notable contribution to the discussion. On 
reading the cables he remarked, “They are not so bad as I had anticipated’, 
and stoutly denied that anyone in the Colonial Office 'ever had any such hint 
as to an ulterior motive, i.e. the Jameson Raid' Meade was anxious to support 
Chamberlain at the inquiry, as the letter below indicates. 


Meade to Chamberlain. Private. 1 May 1897. 

I do not like the appearance of leaving you in the lurch by not offering myself as a witness 
to back up the statement you have made to the Committee. 

At present the doctor won't hear of my doing so, but if you or the Attorney Genl. should 
think it necessary I am quite ready to come without further consulting him. 

Meantime I enclose a letter to you on the subject in case you might wish to communicate 
it to the Committee—if not you can put it in the waste paper basket. 

If you think anything different ought to be said and will return me the letter I will alter 
it accordingly. 

It has КЕ to me that you might prekei my addressing a letter on the subject to the 
Chairman direct, saying that I was too ill to ask to be ext [sic] but that I think it only due 
to the Committee to state that I endorse etc. etc. 

(Post-script) The Phlebitis is what keeps me back. Perbaps also it might be preferable 
for Selborne if he gives evidence, to say that he has also my authority to say etc. etc. 


There is much more to be learned from Selborne’s memorandum, drawn up 
on 6 June 1896. It is extremely interesting for the admissions it contains, and 
for the opportunity it affords of weighing the evidence he gave before the com- 
mittee? On that occasion Selborne denied emphatically that the Colonial Office 
had ever had any idea of the true reason for the concentration of the force. 
Earlier? Chamberlain had stated that it was believed that the railway had to be 
protected against attacks by natives. 

In the memorandum, however, Selborne mentioned two other reasons of 
which he was aware. Firstly, the Company was anxious to maintain a defensive 
force in case the fighting in the Transvaal spread beyond the borders. Secondly, 
it had been understood that Rhodes, when taking ‘organized action’, whether 
before or after a revolution in Johannesburg, would do so only after consultation 
with the High Commissioner. The sentence is clumsily constructed, but I think 
it shows that Selborne was aware of the true reason for the concentration. 


1 Note on 8 June 1896. 
2 Н.С. 311, pp. 504—5. 
3 H.C., pp. 338-9. 
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Selborne’s Notes on the Telegrams. 6 Fune 1896. 

I have jotted down comments on each telegram;! but now generally as to the series— 

The general impression given to ‘Cape Town’ is that the S. of S. was unofficially cognizant 
of the plot which culminated in Dr. Jameson’s raid. Yet that eloquent telegram, which says 
they dare not tell him the real reason, disproves the assumption. I can positively state that the 
whole assumption is baseless. My recollection of what did happen is vivid. 

At one of the meetings in August between certain directors (with the Secretary) of the 
В.5.А. Co. and the 5. of S., one of the directors began tospeak of a revolution at Johannesburg 
as imminent, of what would ensue in 5. Africa generally and in the Chartered Company's 
territories in particular. As soon as ever the S. of S. saw what subject the director was going 
to enlarge upon, he abruptly stopped him informing him that the internal affairs of the S.A.R. 
were no concern of his and that so far as their effect on S. African affairs generally were [sic] 
concerned he had complete confidence in the High Commissioner. The subject was never 
alluded to in any subsequent interview except by way of an.occasional very guarded and very 
short reference, ‘so short’ as to give the S. of S. no opportunity of stopping it. 

The original reference was itself so guarded that the materials for an impression first and 
last were most scanty, but what mine were (and what I believe those of the S. of 5. were) I 
can state at once. 

I believed that a bona fide, purely internal revolution was imminent at Johannesburg, 
that the B.S.A. Co. felt that this revolution might have the most serious results 

I. For all the territories of S. Africa, including those under its rule. 

2. For the whole white population of Johannesburg; 
and that they thought a revolution in Johannesburg would attract a great deal of support both 
to one side and the other from the rest of S. Africa, i.e. that individual Englishmen and indi- 
vidual Dutchmen would go into the Transvaal to one side or the other; and that consequently 
they thought it of great consequence to push forward the railway and to be in a position to 
watch events from their frontier calmly in organised security. I thought then and I think now 
that such a position would have been natural and wise. 

On the other hand I never had the least idea from anything that was said 

Either that the Johannesburg revolution was being wirepulled from Cape 'T'own or 
Matabeleland; or that any kind of assistance to it by an organised force was contemplated; 
or that Mr. Rhodes was thinking of any organised action, previously to or subsequently to, 
a revolution at Johannesburg, independently of the High Commissioner; and I am sure that 
Dr. Jameson's name was never even mentioned, much less his plans. 


The following letter explains why Selborne was more guarded in giving 
evidence before the Committee. 


[Extract] Н. Е. Wilson? to Selborne. Secret. 3 "fune 1897. 

Mr. Chamberlain asked me to send you these copies of his evidence before the Committee, 
and to ask you to read them through carefully before you appear before the S.A.C. tomorrow. 

He said that he hoped and believed that the questions would be of a kind which would 
enable you to keep within the four corners of his own statements: but that it was of course 
possible that they might ask questions which would cause fresh developments of the present 
situation. As regards the Hawksley telegrams the S. of S. would like your answers to be as 
general as possible—as his own were—but he does not think anyone (except Labby) is at all 
likely to press the point of their contents. . 


1 They simply consist of blunt denials. 3 Chamberlain’s private secretary. 
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In view of the prominent part played by Fairfield in the negotiations with 
Rhodes’s agents (between their interviews with Chamberlain), one turns to his 
notes with special interest. I have already discussed the plausibility of the 
argument that Fairfield’s deafness caused misunderstandings, and indicated my 
reasons for thinking it unconvincing. On the other hand, there are a few notes 
by Fairfield that do indeed raise doubts about his ‘steadiness of mind’.* The 
letter below was written immediately after the Raid, but it seems best to quote 
it here. It contains an interesting reference to the action taken by Lord Loch? 
in 1894 and the appointment of his successor, but, in this context, the important 
point is Fairfield’s statement that he could not understand why the capitalists 
had changed in their attitude towards the South African Republic. It was 
surely very late in the day to begin pondering this question. In any event, 
Robinson had discussed their attitude in his letter of 4 November 1895.8 


Fairfield to Chamberlain. 5 January 1896. 

Mr. Chamberlain—Lord Loch has no reason for casting stones at Sir Hercules, whom 
he hates with a deadly hatred as having supplanted him. When Loch went to Pretoria 
in June 1894 and while the guest of the Republic he behaved in such an extraordinarily 
injudicious manner in coquetting with the would be Rebels as almost to lead to an 
insurrection. Bower tendered his resignation and this sobered Loch who left the State 
quietly without stopping at the Rand. When he got to Capetown he continued in corre- 
spondence with the Johannesburgers, and at the same time kept pressing Lord Ripon so hard 
for a huge increase of troops that we came to suspect him of an intention to do a bit of 
‘Jameson’ himself on his own account. It was this which led Lord Ripon to seize the first 
chance of getting rid of Loch and replacing him by a more level-headed man, and one more 
friendly to the Boers. We knew of course that Robinson was practically one with Rhodes in 
sentiments [sic]; But Rhodes when here last winter convinced us all of his absolutely correct 
attitude, which was then that of all the millionaires, towards the S.A.R. In fact I got Rhodes 
to get some of them to damp down the activity of their employés for a time. We were then 
agreed that the agitation was fictitious to a great extent, and that all would be well if only 
things could be kept quiet. Why he or his millionaire friends have so completely changed in 
their attitude towards the S.A.R. is inexplicable except on the theory that they find that they 
have made a huge mistake as to the value of the *Deep Levels', and have therefore thought to 

. make a desperate effort to save themselves by an internal revolution at Johannesburg: but as to 
Jameson’s raid, I feel persuaded that he yielded to the social pressure of the wretched jeunesse 
dorée by whom he was surrounded, and who appear to have had all the fight knocked out of 
them by a day's starvation. 5/1/96. | 


Again, it must be admitted that Fairfield’s statement in the letter below 
is rather odd. To understand the allusion it is necessary to explain that on 


1 Again I must emphasise that I do not agree with Garvin that Fairfield was responsible for *mis- 
understandings’ which culminated in the notorious ‘hurry-up’ telegram. The more probable conse- 
quence of Fairfield’s ‘lightness’ was that he was not strong enough to oppose Chamberlain’s policy, 
although it is apparent that he disliked it. See his memorandum written for Chamberlain in June 1896 
(below, pp. 49—50) and also Meade to Chamberlain, 18 December 1895, in Garvin, p.71. ^ 

3 The former High Commissioner. 3 See above, p. 36. 
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5 November 1895 Harris had cabled Rhodes that he had shown the latter’s 
letter to Fairfield and others. “We have these solid." When questioned,? Harris 
stated that Rhodes had alluded to the transfer of the Protectorate. Fairfield here 
asserted that he had been shown only a part concerning their rigging of the 
share market but ‘nothing political’. 


[Extract] Fairfield to Chamberlain. 7 "fune 1896. 

Most of the telegrams are from the pen of Harris. I see he makes me out something of a 
filibuster. The letter from Rhodes to Beit of August alluded to appears to be one to which 
they attach some importance. I remember a letter from Rhodes to Beit being shown to me 
as regards one passage, which merely related to their rigging the share market. . . . There 
was nothing political in the letter so far as I was shown it. 


The few details we have about Chamberlain’s interviews with the repre- 
sentatives of the Company are mainly derived from the following letter, which 
was written by Fairfield to correct some inaccuracies in Chamberlain’s draft 
reply to Hawksley. 


[Extract] Fairfield to Chamberlain. Secret. 24 August 1896. 
[Fairfield had marked doubtful statements A, B, and C.] 
As to A," you appear to have seen Harris 4 times viz.: 


I August 

20 August 

5 September 

6 November. 

On the first two occasions he came with Lord Grey: on the 4th occasion he came with 
the Directors. (It was the Khama settlement day.) On the 3rd occasion he appears-by the 
engagement book to have come alone. I do not know if Selborne was present with you. He 
will recollect.* 

As to B,5 I think if you will recollect, Grey took Harris out of the room, and then re- 
turned alone and began on the confidential matter. Selborne was then present, and I think 
that this is in accordance with the notes you both made in June. 

As to C,? you are thinking not of the first interview, but of the 4th (Nov. 6). That was 
the only time they came, and the only time the C.O. representatives were present. Harris 
said nothing on that occasion, but Grey says you made the remark about the fireworks. 
Perhaps you would send me a fresh paragraph. But the letter would run on all right if it were 
` totally omitted. 


1 H.C. 311-1 (the Appendix to the Report), p. 594. 2 Н.С. 311, p. 432. 

3 Chamberlain had written that he had never seen Harris alone. 

4 Chamberlain replied, 25 August1896, that he wassure he had not been alone. Cited by Garvin, p. 37. 

5 Chamberlain had not mentioned his subsequent interview with Grey. 

8 Fairfield was mistaken. Cf. Chamberlain’s memorandum below, p. 47. Note that on p. 38 
Garvin states that Selborne was present, and cites both this letter «#7 the memorandum! 

7 Chamberlain had said that at the first meeting, when he stopped Harris, the directors of the 
company and also the officials of the C.O. were with him. 

Notice that Chamberlain did not challengé Fairfield's statement that he and Meade attended only 
the last interview. In his evidence before the Committee, Chamberlain said he thought, but was not 
sure, that the two officials were present (H.C. 311, p. 338). Garvin proceeded to state positively that 
they were present and hence this was no case of ‘confabulation and collusion’ (pp. 37-8). 
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The next letter shows that Fairfield was severely. strained and obviously on 
the verge of a breakdown! The reference to Grey is almost vicious. Chamber- 
lain had suggested? that Fairfield should get Maguire to corroborate his account 
of their interview of 19 December 1895. Meade thought it inexpedient to do so.? 


Fairfield to Meade. 27 October 1896. 

I agree that it would be better not to ask Mr. Maguire to confirm what I say. If I asked 
him in Mr. Chamberlain's name, he might decline to commit himself in advance. If I asked 
in my own name, it would have an ugly look. Asa matter of fact, I have been given to under- 
stand that he is quite willing to accept what I say. 

His criticism is that it ought to have been more peremptory and that corresponding 

` instructions should have been telegraphed to the High Commissioner. 

As to the charges and insinuations in general, I would say that from this out [?] we should 
keep in close touch with legal advice—the Law Officers in [if?] possible, and treat the 
rumours, so far as possible, as accusations requiring proof. Some people think that the mere 
‘production of the false telegrams proves all that is in them. But this is not so. Harris I take 
to have been the writer of all between August and November, but Harris can have heard 
little himself, and for the most part, if he was not inventing, was repeating or distorting what 
he heard from Grey. Grey alone can substantiate the case, and if we insist on this, Grey may 
run away from his guns, or break down under cross-examination. If Grey swears up to the 
telegrams, he must avow himself a man who on the stren(g)th [sic] of his private and political 
friendship with Mr. Chamberlain, then betrayed his confidence to a pack of Kimberley 
speculators in gratitude for having received from them a paltry sinecure of £600 a year. This 
is a matter deserving of the attention of the Committee men of his Clubs, and will mean 
social suicide. I rather think he will collapse. 

As to the matters which occurred late in December, Mr, Chamberlain’s answer is I take 
it that he acted to the best of his judgment, on the principle of salus populi summa lex. The 
real hope of the Charter people is that they will be able to get out the facts connected with his 

- private correspondence with Sir Н. Robinson commencing with some letter written from 
France or Spain. It is evident that Mr. Hawksley has some inkling of this correspondence. 

Ithink if the rumoured accusations take shape, about Xmas time, the feeling in the House 
and among the public will be that they ought to be separately investigated, either by a small 
non-official and non-partisan Committee, elected by the Committee of Selection, or by a 
small Judicial Commission. In any case I think it worthy of consideration whether Mr. 
Chamberlain ought not to be represented by Counsel. It is very awkward for a witness in a 
case affecting himself to examine and re-examine himself; and the fact that his examination 
is conducted from a ‘proof’ by another pergon, is a great guarantee that nothing material is 
forgotten. I think also that in this case the cross-examination of witnesses seeking to sub- 
stantiate the telegrams, requires experts, who can say when the witnesses’ answers are open 
to legal challenge. 

I suppose the L.O. would be the best for this purpose, if there is no objection to their 
employment. Otherwise it will be now [?] difficult to get good counsel, especially if the inquiry 
is before the H. of C. Committee. There never was a time, I am told, when there were so 
few brilliant common law men. Clarke, Lockwood and Carson are on the other side, even 


1 He collapsed in November and died on 28 April 1897. See The Times obituary, 29 April 1897. 
* Chamberlain to Meade, 24 October 1896. : 
3 Meade to Fairfield, 25 October 1896. 
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if they would or could act before this Select Committee. The Charter people have retained 
the greatest Common Law man outside Parliament (Arthur Cowan) and also the two leaders 
of the Parliamentary Bar, Sam Pope and Pember. Probably there have been many other 
retainers of which I have not heard. | 

As to collecting evidence of blackmailing, I have the papers of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is thinking. But I doubt if it would be wise to make use of them, except in a general way on a 
review of the whole case. They are Hawksley [sic] letter asking that the prosecution should 
be dropped—on the discovery of the Cronjé incident, and his application that Dr. Jameson 
should be allowed to proceed on bail to Buluwayo in order to encourage the beleaguered 
garrison. On neither occasion was there a suggestion of blackmail on the face of the papers. 
I expect a good deal of the blackmailing was done by others, and. like most blackmailing, by 
‘friends’. 1 am not sure that on the whole we can establish a case against Hawksley that the 
public would accept as conclusive. He claims to have exceeded, and perhaps violated his duty 
as a Solicitor, by telling us what he had overheard his clients say in the train as to the existence 
of the compromising telegrams. Besides under the style of ‘negotiations without prejudice’, 
the lawyers have made a practical exception to the Laws against blackmailing in their own 
favour. 


Chamberlain’s memorandum, in which the charge of complicity was ex- 
amined and denied was, in fact, addressed to the High Commissioner. Now at 
the time when it was drawn up Robinson was in England for consultation with 
the Colonial Office, and it is clear that this was not an ordinary official com- 
munication but essentially the case that Chamberlain wished to make in his 
own defence should the telegrams be published, as was very probable.? Hence, 
though copies of 51 telegrams were annexed to the dispatch, the full texts were 
not given in the memorandum and only those parts which might appear to 
implicate the Colonial Office were discussed. Unfortunately for historians, the 
memorandum is now the main source for the suppressed cables, since the texts 
appear to have been destroyed. The original dossier was returned to Hawksley, 
and was in the possession of Wernher, Beit and Со. as late as 1901. Sir Edward 
Clarke surmised that after the stir caused by Arthur Markham’s denunciation 
in the Commons of the financial activities of the firm, and his subsequent charge 
that it engaged in political intrigues in South Africa in order to promote its 
monetary interests, ‘the telegrams . . . soon passed out of the possession of 
Wernher, Beit & Co.’ 

Here again one is provided with a striking example of Garvin’s method. It 
will be observed that the detailed account Fairfield gave of his interview with 
Maguire was not cited, except for a short sentence actually taken from a later 


1 See above, p. 39. At this time Sir Graham Bower, the imperial secretary, was also in England, 
and apparently made a statement to Chamberlain which exonerated the High Commissioner. See 
below, рр. 58-9. 

2 Introductory statement in the memorandum; see also Salisbury’s letter (below, p. 51) advising 
against publication. 

3 Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., The Story of My Life (1918), pp. 329-31. 
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note by Fairfield.! But even more significant is the positive statement? that there 
were only seven ‘missing’ telegrams. Chamberlain dealt with nine. Conceding . 
that one which came out could be disregarded, the fact is that there were eight. 
And of the importance of the eighth, Chamberlain, and Garvin too,? were both 
fully aware, for it was in consequence of this cable of 20 December 1895, of 
which we no longer have the text, that Beit on the very next day telegraphed to 
Phillips in Johannesburg, urging ‘instant flotation new company’. 
Chamberlain's comments on the telegrams have been printed below. Limi- 
tation of space forbids more than a précis of the introductory remarks. He began 
with the observation that the telegrams related mainly to the negotiations for the 
transfer of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and he maintained that the only 
considerations that had influenced him were the desire to give Rhodes a proof 
of his goodwill, an appreciation of the importance of railway construction, and 
the interests of the native tribes of the Protectorate. Other topics had, indeed, 
been touched on. There had been vague allusions to Rhodes's plans for a 
federation of the South African territories but Chamberlain had never suspected 
that ‘illegitimate means’ would be used to promote this object. In addition, the 
situation in the Transvaal ‘was the subject of constant conversation, not only 
with persons connected with the Chartered Company, but also with every visitor 
from South Africa’. Itwas the general opinion that a revolution was imminent, and 
the British government was deeply concerned, both on account of its nationals in 
the Republic and the wider responsibilities inherent in Paramountcy. Hence in 
1894 Lord Loch had contemplated intervention in order to protect British livesand 
property. However, while he had sympathized with a revolution to secure political 
rights for the Uitlanders, Chamberlain had no idea that there were ‘other objects 
aimed at besides the acquisition of political rights, other instruments to be used 
besides those which could be provided within the limits of the Transvaal’. 


[Extract] Chamberlain's Memorandum. тг "fune 1896.4 

19. I now proceed to examine the telegrams in greater detail. The series begins with one 
dated August 2nd, which gives a substantially accurate account of the attempt of the Directors’ 
to obtain an immediate transfer of the administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
of my decisive refusal. But after recounting this the telegram continues: 

‘We decided therefore inform Secretary of State for Colonies guardedly reason we wish 
to have base at Gaberones and advisable our presence in Protectorate. Secretary of State for 
Colonies heartily in sympathy with C. J. Rhodes’s policy, but he would not on this ground alter 


1 See above, р. 35, for a discussion of the improbability that Fairfield had exceeded his instructions. 
2 Garvin, pp. 110-12. 
3 Ibid., pp. 73-4. 
4 The last page of this bulky document is in print but I have not found the full print in the Cham- 
+ berlain papers. 

5 The part printed in italics was omitted by Garvin, p. 110, on the ground that it was in ‘code 
jargon about matters in no way concerning the point here at issue’. The reader of Dr. Jean van der Poel’s 
book, The Fameson Raid, will appreciate its complete relevance.. See pp- 28-31. 
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decision with regard to Protectorate, but offered as alternate [alternative ?] to justify residence 
B.S.A. Co. in Protectorate to consider favourable at once application for large land grant Pro- 
tectorate in exchange for Railway extension north. It is now С. F. Rhodes to decide whether large 
grant township sale of stands is practicable during the month of October appears only solution.” 

At this meeting Lord Selborne was present but neither he nor I have any recollection 
whatever ’of such an allusion as is here referred to. If it was made it must have been in so 
‘guarded’ a fashion that we did not understand it, and I may add that as at this time I had only 
been days in attendance at the Colonial Office, and had been entirely unable, owing to 
the General Election, to master the details of my work; the situation, кы even the name of 
Gaberones was unknown to me. But it appears that after this interview the sender of the 
Telegrams was under the impression that I was cognizant and approved of their plans, which 
are spoken of in subsequent telegrams as ‘your plan’ (Mr. Rhodes) and ‘Dr. Jameson’s plan’. 
It is evident that the sender of the telegrams read into remarks of a general character a special 
meaning due to his belief that I had information which I did not really possess. 

20. On August 13? the telegram states ‘Chamberlain will do anything to assist except 
hand over the administration Protectorate provided he officially does not know of your plan. 
He does consider Mr. Rhodes’s ingenuity resource can overcome any difficulty caused by 
refusal Protectorate now. He will carry out promises made with reference to Protectorate 
by previous governments, but mentioned one year as about time in which question will be 
settled as you wish’. And on August 21 he telegraphs ‘You are aware Chamberlain states Dr. 
Jameson’s plans must not be mentioned to him’. 

I am not able to gather from these messages what were the ‘plans’ referred to at this time. 
If in the light of later events we may assume that they included such an incursion as that of 
Dr. Jameson, it will be sufficient for me to say that my action both immediately before and 
after the raid, and my endeavours by every means in my power to stop it is a clear and con- 
vincing proof that I never directly or indirectly, publicly or privately, gave the slightest ap- 
proval or encouragement to such an undertaking; and I may say at once that it never entered into 
my head then or at any subsequent time, until the suggestion was made to me while I was at 
Birmingham in the last days of December, that any entry into the Transvaal by an organised 
armed force could possibly be contemplated by Mr. Rhodes, unless under circumstances of 
immediate danger to life,and then only with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Representative the 
High Commissioner. 

21. You will observe thatin both the telegrams under consideration it is implied that while 
accepting private information as to the ‘plans’ I was making it a condition that no official 
reference should be made to them. This is entirely inaccurate as I shall proceed to show. At 
the meeting held, I believe, on August 13th? on the subject of the future of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, one of the deputation began to talk of the state of affairs at Johannesburg, 
and of the probability of disturbances in which case sympathisers on both sides from other 
parts of South Africa would be likely to take part. I at once stopped him and said that I did 
not want to hear about that, and that I had full confidence in the High Commissioner to keep 
me informed and to take all steps necessary for the protection of British interests. 

Either on this occasion or at a later meeting Lord Grey, who is a personal friend, asked 
for a private interview. Lord Selborne was not present, but I informed him immediately 





1 Garvin’s explanation of this telegram that it was ‘only’ about placing a force on the border 
(p. 111), should be compared with Chamberlain’s version. He appears to have transferred the explana- 
tion given for the telegrams of 13 and 21 August (below). 

3 On 13 August Chamberlain hed an interview with Maguire. See below, p. 52. 

з The date was more probably 1 August. See H.C. 311, p. 337. 
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afterwards of what had passed.* Lord Grey recurred to the subject which had been mentioned 
at the more formal interview, and said that he wished and was ready to give me private particu- 
lars. I stopped him at once? and said I was not prepared to listen to any private communica- 
tions on the subject. My feeling at the time was that it was unnecessary and undesirable that 
I should receive from a private friend details of the proceedings of the revolutionary party in 
Johannesburg which I could not afterwards act upon without a breach of confidence. 

A few days later I heard from Lord Selborne that Dr. Harris had seen Mr. Fairfield and 

had talked very wildly to him about an impending revolution at Johannesburg. On the same 
day I met one of the Directors at a private house and protested to him strongly against this 
kind of talk. I told him that Mr. Fairfield had described the plan of an insurrection at Johan- 
nesburg as ‘utterly futile’. I am perfectly certain that on this occasion no reference was made 
to any plan except that of an internal disturbance and armed demonstrations at Johannesburg. 
In connection with this part of the subject I have now to draw your special attention to the 
telegrams of 28th and 29th October sent nearly three months later than those which I have 
been considering. In the first the sender at Capetown suggests that Lord Grey should see me 
privately to show the great importance of an immediate transfer of the Protectorate and 
in reply from London it is stated ‘We dare not mention the reason’, which proves that the 
sender was aware that up to that time at any rate I had not been put in possession of the true 
reason. 
22. During the months of September and October I was absent abroad, although in 
frequent communication with the Colonial Office, and it was at this period that the question 
of the closing of the drifts became acute and was finally settled by the decision of the Transvaal 
Government to reopen them. On my return I found that the general impression had deepened 
that unless some concessions were made to the Uitlanders there would be an armed demonstra- 
tion in the Transvaal. The majority of the visitors from or connected with South Africa 
seen by me were of opinion that in this manner the desired reforms would be obtained; but 
others expressed entire disbelief in the reality of the movement. It was impossible to arrive at 
any solid basis of fact on which to form a judgement as to what was likely to happen, but I was 
hopeful of a peaceful settlement arrived at by negotiations between the Reformers and the 
Transvaal Government. 

23. The meaning of the telegram of 2nd November? ‘have every reason to believe Mr. 
Chamberlain intends active policy Imperial with intention to Federation British sphere of 
influence in his way and he will expect you to adopt his view’ is not clear to me, but it appears 
to relate to a private conversation which Lord Grey had with me about this time. I can only 
suppose that it is based on some endeavour I was then making to find out a basis for a federal 
union between the Cape Colony and Natal, which the South African Republic might after- 
wards be invited to join. It seemed to me possible that a mutual arrangement as to customs 
and railways might be arrived at between the two British Colonies, and that if they were 
invited the Republics would sooner or later find it to be their interest to come in. I need 
scarcely point out that such a policy was altogether inconsistent with the idea of forcible 
intervention.* 

24. The telegram of Nov. 5 contains the statement ‘We have stated positive that results 
Dr. Jameson's plan include British Flag is this correct’. I do not know to what particular 


1 See footnote 6, p. 43, on letter from Fairfield to Chamberlain, 24 August 1896. 

2 Compare Grey's version. Below, p. 56. 

3 Garvin, p. 111, probably omitted to refer to this telegram because it came out at the inquiry. 
H.C. 311-1, p. 593. 

* Marginal comment to this paragraph: ‘No—it is Drifts.’ 
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conversation or interview or with what persons [sic} this may refer, but I have never at any 
time concealed my opinion that, whatever defects may exist in the present form of Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal, the substitution of an entirely independent Republic governed by or 
for the capitalists of the Rand would be very much worse both for British interests in the 
Transvaal itself and for British influence in South Africa. I have expressed this opinion in 
conversation to the Consul General of the Transvaal and to many other gentlemen, and it is 
quite probable that I may have mentioned it to Lord Grey. I was never informed that the 
adoption of the British flag was to be promoted by any such enterprise as that of Dr. Jameson 
and never expressed any opinion on the subject as I knew nothing of any such enterprise being 
intended. 

25. In the telegram of Nov. 7 occurs the phrase ‘Secretary of State for Colonies says 
you must allow decent interval and delay fireworks for a fortnight’. I have no recollection of 
having used any such expressions, but І am reminded by Mr. Wilson, my Private Secretary 
(who was present during the interview with the native chiefs and the Directors), and was 
standing by my side, that as Lord Grey was bidding me goodbye, I laughingly observed to 
him, apropos [sic] of the fact that he had been bombarding me with telegrams, on Mr. 
Rhodes’s behalf, on the subject of the Khama negotiations for some time past, ‘that I wanted 
a fortnight’s holiday, and that I hoped that for that time at any rate Mr. Rhodes would not 
let off any more of his fireworks’. Mr. Wilson has no recollection whatever of the use of any . 
such phrase as ‘you must allow a decent interval’, but he remembers that Lord Grey had 
previously thanked me for the attention that had been given to the matter in hand—viz. 
the settlement of the conflicting claims of the company and the chiefs. 

You will observe, moreover, that the words attributed to me are entirely inconsistent with 
my implied knowledge of Dr. Jameson’s ‘plan’. This plan as is now known necessitated a 
concentration of force, which could not under any circumstances have taken place in a fort- 
night, or indeed in any less time than six weeks from the date on which the observation is 
supposed to have been made. 

26. The last telegram to which I need specifically refer is that dated December 20th.? 
Mr. Fairfield has supplied me with the following account of the interview which is referred to 
and of the circumstances which led to it: [quote] 

Mr. Chamberlain. With reference to the telegram from London to Capetown of the 
20th of December in which my name is mentioned, I may recall to your recollection that in 
the middle of December I called your attention to the fact that if differences with the United 
States became acute, an outbreak at Johannesburg and consequent unrest throughout South 
Africa would complicate matters seriously, and urged that some effort should be made to get 
influence brought to bear on the leading Johannesburg Reformers to induce them to drop or 
postpone the ‘movement’ whatever it might be, which it was then prophesied was imminent. 
You replied to the effect that you did not take so serious a view of the American matter as 
I did, and that while no time would be a good time for such a movement, six months hence 
would so faras you could see, be as bad or worse than the then present time. If action by Johan- 
nesburg was inevitable, in your opinion, the sooner it was over the better. But at the same 
time you authorised me to see Mr. Rochfort Maguire (who I presume is the author of the 
telegram of the 20th of December) to explain the situation to him as it was understood here, 
and to find out if there was any possibility of the leaders at Johannesburg putting off or dropping 
their intentions. I saw Mr. Maguire on two days. After some talk about the American 
matter, which was the immediate cause of our interview, I went on to the Transvaal business 

1 Compare Garvin’s statement that the telegram of 7 November was the last and most serious 
(p. 112). He had himself mentioned on p. 73 the telegram of 20 December. 
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and found that so far as his information went, the Johannesburg movement was intended to be 
a pacific demonstration, formidable by its numbers and unanimity but that, as I think he ex- 
pressed it, ‘a demonstration may easily degenerate into a riot’. I then put before him, as I had 
often done to others, what consequences might follow, once blows were struck between the 
Uitlanders and the Boers. I expressed the opinion that the current belief that ‘the Boer of 
today is not the Boer of sixteen years ago’ was a fatuous mistake. I spoke of the efficiency of 
the ‘Staats Artillerie’. I said that I thought that the Transvaal Government had been put 
on the ‘qui vive’ by Major Riccard Seaver's Article in the ‘Fortnightly Review’ of August, 
and by Mr. Lionel Phillips's speech at the Chamber of Mines in November, and that they 
were very fully armed and prepared. I referred to the reported antagonism of opinion between 
Capital and Labour, the indifference to, and ignorance of, the Reform movement among the 
mining population, especially the Cornish and Welsh, and the smallness of the proportion of 
the English on the Rand who knew how to ride or shoot. 

In fact I used every argument that I could think of as likely to induce the Reformers to 
abandon their project. Mr. Maguire, whilst remarking that I differed from those who had 
local knowledge, said he would try to enquire whether the thing could be stopped; and the 
next time I saw him he told me that, so far as he could gather, the movement was now beyond 
the control of the capitalists. Great numbers of people had been coming up to the town in 
expectation of ‘a row’ and ‘a row’ was therefore now bound to come in some form. 

"T hen, following your instructions I concluded by saying that the sooner it was over the 
better.! 


[There is one other passage in one of the telegrams, that of the 4th of November, no. — 
in the series, which I should ask leave to notice.? It is as follows: 


*Regret to inform you Secretary of State for the Colonies still punching Consul General 
of the Transvaal about the Drifts. Fairfield he is anxious Johannesburg they take steps in 
precedence.’ 


Not understanding the passage, I have applied to a gentleman likely to know what was 
its meaning, and I am informed that the English of it is this: 


‘I regret to inform you that the Secretary of State for the Colonies is still bringing pressure 
on the Consul General of the Transvaal as regards the drifts question. Fairfield thinks that 
Johannesburg should take precedence'—meaning that I did not agree with the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and thought that the grievances of Johannesburg had a prior claim 
to those of the Cape Railway Department on the diplomatic services of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. My recollection of the matter is that I told Dr. Rutherford Harris, who is doubtless 
the author of this telegram, that a friend of the Transvaal had said that it would have been 
more to the credit of the British Government if they had used their diplomatic influence to try 
and obtain redress for the dynamite educational and other grievances of the Johannesburgers 
than to have taken up the drifts question at the bidding of Mr. Rhodes, so as to enable him 
to get the better of the Netherlands Railway Company in a purely local and commercial 
squabble. T'his was said merely as a piece of gossip, and I expressed no opinion of my own on 
the merits of the question. ] 

E. Fairfield June 1896. 


1 From the words quoted by Garvin on p. 73, it seems he was quoting from a later note of 
13 August 1896, covering the same ground—not from this account. 

2 The section in brackets was struck through but was read to the Committee by Chamberlain: see 
Н.С. 311, p. 431. 
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The telegram: evidently gives a most incomplete account of the interview and does not 
accurately represent its general tenor. The object was if possible to secure the postponement : 
of any demonstration at Johannesburg to an indefinite period and it was only in the case of its 
being inevitable that the opinion was expressed that it would be better to have it over at once 
rather than in six months’ time. ; 

It may be asked what reason I had for even expressing an opinion on the internal affairs 
of another state. The answer is that considering the position of this Country and of its Colonies 
in South Africa, considering also the peculiar relation in which we stand to the Transvaal, 
nothing which happens there, certainly nothing which nearly concerns the immense British 
population subject to the Boer Government, can be otherwise than a matter of near concern 
to Great Britain. A movement in the Transvaal must have some effects, and may have very 
important effects, outside its borders; and while it is beyond the power of human foresight 
to conjecture what these effects would be, it is certainly desirable that they should occur at a 
time when this country is in a position to perform its duties and support its rights unhampered 
by foreign complications. Holding these views, I thought it not only within my province, 
but my bounden duty, not to withhold my opinion from those who had opportunities of com- 
municating with influential persons at Johannesburg. 

It will be seen, then, that one conclusion which might hastily be drawn from this telegram 
is, in fact, wholly unwarranted. So far from desiring a revolution ‘without delay’, I did not 
desire a revolution at all. I desired indeed the adoption of those reforms, the withholding of. 
which had roused the revolutionary spirit. Could they be obtained in no other way, I should 
not have been prepared to deny that a revolution which secured them might be justified by its 
results. But I should greatly have preferred that they should be voluntarily conceded to 
constitutional representations, and I certainly regarded it as no business of mine either to 
promote or to hinder the political designs of any party in the Transvaal. ‘The opinions, there- 
fore, which I authorised Mr. Fairfield to express on my behalf were the result of my views 
on the general situation in South Africa, and on the responsibilities which this entailed on the 
Colonial Office. 

Printed at F.O. by T. Harrison. 12/6/96. 


In the following letter from Salisbury to Chamberlain, the prime minister 
advised against the publication of the memorandum. 


Salisbury to Chamberlain. Private. 12 une 1896. 
Many thanks for letting me see these papers. 
I am afraid that it is not possible that you should publish your letter to Robinson—it 
. touches on too many thorny questions of foreign and colonial politics. I am sorry for it—as 
it sets out your policy in language that would be beyond cavil. 

It is for the same reason impossible to publish your letter to Meade. 

But I do not see that, on the fair interpretation wh. must always be given to a private 
letter, hastily written, there is anything in the letter to Meade which could have suggested any 
compromising utterances to Fairfield. 

The essential phrases are "The worst time for trouble anywhere would be six months 
hence. I cannot say that any time would be a good one’. 

If Fairfield tuned his language in that key—and can say so—no harm, as it seems to me, 
will result. 


Before turning to Chamberlain's correspondence with persons outside the 
Office, it would be as well to discuss the value of the notes made by H. C. M. 
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` Lambert.. The most important of these are a short memorandum on Chamber- 
lain’s intérviews, dated 19 January 1897, and notes on the part played by Loch, 
Robinson, Bower, and Newton: These might seem an invaluable source of 
information, but the fact is that Lambert was a junior official, with the rank of : 
second-class clerk, and therefore outside the little circle of those who decided on 
major questions of policy. 

However, the notes are not without interest. In his list of the interviews of 
the secretary of state, Lambert observed that Chamberlain had seen Maguire 
alone on 13 August. When Chamberlain suggested that it was probably Fairfield 
whom Maguire had seen, Lambert replied, ‘He saw you—this is a list of your 
interviews. But he probably saw Mr. Fairfield also, as I believe he often went 
in to see him.’ It is interesting to note that one of the important ‘missing’ 
telegrams was dated 13 August 18953 

While the notes on Bower and Newton are of little value, being on a surface 
level, those on Loch and Robinson have more importance. In discussing Loch’s 
course of action, Lambert, with engaging earnestness, though some naiveté, 
warned Chamberlain that he had been employing contradictory arguments. 
It was dangerous to reason on the one hand that the concentration of the police 
was unknown, and on the other to justify it on the ground that the former High 
Commissioner had created a precedent, and also that it was necessary to bring 
in "fire-extinguishing apparatus’ when a neighbour’s house was alight. More- 
over, there was a distinction between a concentration on the authority of the 
High Commissioner and one by a practically irresponsible body like the 
Chartered Company. Chamberlain admitted the force of his remarks, but 
requested Lambert to bear in mind that the former colonial secretary, Lord 
Ripon, had promised Sir Hercules Robinson ample reinforcements if there were 
a revolt in Johannesburg, and he had to mediate. 

This reply is interesting for two reasons. In the first place, it was iri fact no 
answer to Lambert’s argument that Loch had proposed direct imperial action. 
Clearly Ripon had intended the same. Further, this is the only allusion one 
finds to Ripon’s instructions to Robinson. Chamberlain had drawn up a short 
memorandum of what Robinson had told him when he came home in June 
1896. Until then he seems to have had no knowledge of it. Why should 
Robinson not have alluded to it in his letter of 4 November 1895, outlining a 
course of action which had apparently already been sanctioned by the former 
colonial secretary? And why was it, that although Loch’s request for reinforce- 
ments was refused,* his successor was subsequently instructed to adopt the very 


* Not all are dated, but they were clearly written about the same time, and the date on some is 
17 February 1897. 

* C.O. list, 1897, pp. 10 and 445. 
. 3 See above, p. 47. 

* Lucien Wolf, Life of the First Marquis of Ripos (1921), ii. 227. 
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course proposed by Loch? It is very curious that one should find no reference to 
this change of policy, either in the Colonial Office files or in the Ripon papers.! 
In 1922 Sir Graham Bower and Lord Buxton were equally astounded when they 
saw the story in Colvin’s biography of Jameson.? It seems that there is some- 
thing of a mystery about the ‘illuminating note’.? It should also be observed that 
Lambert in his paper on Robinson wrongly gave the date of Chamberlain’s 
memorandum about Ripon’s promise of reinforcements as 23 January 1896, 
when it is clear from the original that the correct date was 23 June 1896. 
Garvin followed Lambert, and thus repeated the mistake. 

During ‘the ugly wrangle'5 with Hawksley, Chamberlain was also corres- 
ponding with Earl Grey, who was friendly with both Rhodes and himself. In 
March 1896 Grey had left England to take Jameson’s place as administrator 
of Rhodesia. In the course of the inquiry it became clear that he had played a 
prominent part in the transactions before the Raid, but he was not summoned 
to give evidence before the committee.® In this correspondence there is a letter 
from Chamberlain to Grey, dated 21 August 1896, concerning Rhodes’s line 
of defence at the coming inquiry. Garvin did not allude to it. 


[Extract] 

If his preparations were only intended for eventualities which did not arise, but which, 
if they had arisen, would have justified intervention, his defence is clearly different from Dr. 
Jameson’s. In that case he would only have done what Lord Loch was doing in 1894; and, 
if he can show that he did not intend to move a man unless he had the authority of the High 
Commissioner, I do not think he could possibly be brought under the Foreign Enlistment Act. 


Then follow two passages which were struck out. In the first, Chamberlain 
wrote that if Rhodes could clear himself from the charge of complicity with the 
actual raid and of being actuated by financial motives, he would still find support for 
his policy of federating South Africa under the British flag. In the second deleted 
passage, he referred to Rhodes’s statement that he had been alarmed by Kruger’s 
intrigues with foreign Powers. ‘There is still a strong expectation in many 
minds that the justification of Mr. Rhodes’s actions is to be looked for in the 
existence of foreign intrigues, although no proof has hitherto been forthcoming, 
and the vague rumours which have been current from time to time have been 
officially and categorically denied.’ These deletions might indicate that Cham- 
berlain realized he was going too far, but, in any event, he had already expressed 


1 I looked through the Ripon papers in the British Museum. 

2 Bower Papers, No. 112. South African Library, Cape Town. Quoted by permission of the 
Trustees. Buxton asked Sir Francis Younghusband, who had heard the story from Sir Hercules 
Robinson, for an explanation. Writing on 22 November 1922, he expressed his disbelief and pointed 
out that as Ripon’s under-secretary he himself had had a ‘special responsibility for the South African 
Department’. 

3 Garvin’s phrase, p. 58. * Garvin, p. 58. 

5 Ibid, p. 115. Garvin's phrase. 8 Н.С. 311, p. xii. 
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similar opinions to Brett. Rhodes's statement, put in at the beginning of the 
inquiry, did follow these lines,? and it will be observed that Chamberlain did 
in fact put questions to Rhodes which helped him to make these points.® 

When Earl Grey hinted* that Rhodes would not ‘submit to the humiliation 
of being tortured by Labouchere' and that he was ‘being tried a bit too far’, since 
he had already shown that he was ‘absolutely loyal’ to England by withholding 
the cables, Chamberlain instantly perceived the scarcely veiled threat. He 
countered by warning Grey that if the cables were published, the Company 
might lose its charter. Garvin quoted short extracts from this letter, but it is 
important enough to warrant reproduction at greater length.’ It should be noted 
that, despite his own revelations, Garvin deplored the committee’s failure to 
insist on the production of the cables. “То leave cause for doubt and suspicion 
was a serious evil from which Chamberlain has suffered most up to now.’ Yet 
it was Chamberlain who had instructed Rhodes to withhold the telegrams, and 
who could have given the Committee, of which he was a member, a full account 
of them! The parts quoted by Garvin are in italics. 


[Extract] Chamberlain to Grey. 13 October 1896. Private. (Copy.) 

I ought to say in the first place that Mr. Rhodes’ offer to attend the Committee was a 
voluntary act on his part, and of course it will be in his discretion whether he answers questions 
which may be put to him or not. I imagine the Chairman will in any case protect witnesses if 
they refuse to answer questions which may incriminate themselves. 

But the point to which I particularly wish to refer is what you say about ‘those miserable 
cables’. 

You will recollect that when you spoke to me before you left of the existence of certain 
messages which had passed between parties in England connected with the Chartered Com- 
pany and Mr. Rhodes or his agents in South Africa, I stigmatised in language which I believe 
you yourself did not think too strong the abuse of confidence which had led the senders of these 
‘ telegrams to report, and subsequently to communicate to third parties, the result of conversa- 
tions which were in a special sense confidential and in the nature of intercourse between 
private friends. But, at that time, I had not seen the telegrams to which you referred, and did 
not know, except in the most general terms, anything about their contents. After you left, 
however, reference having again been made to them in various quarters, I insisted on having 
copies supplied to me. I confess that I read these copies with astonishment and indignation. 
I do not know by whom the telegrams were sent, nor to whom they were sent, but inde- 
pendently altogether of the breach of confidence which they disclose, I find that they give a 


most erroneous account of the opinions and statements of myself and others connected with 
the Colonial Office. 


1 Esher, i. 193-5. Chamberlain to Brett, 1 February 1896. 

2 Н.С. 311, p. 3. 

3 Ibid., pp. 118-19; see Labouchere's cross-examination of Rhodes, рр. 69-74, and then Chamber- 
lain's questions to Rhodes, p. 74, nos. 1203 and 1204. 

4 Grey to Chamberlain, 20 August, 1896. Quoted by Garvin, p. 115. 

5 Ibid., 13 October 1896; see Garvin, рр. 38—9, and pp. 115-16. 

9 Garvin, p. 120. 
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If it had been deliberately intended to twist casual expressions and incidental remarks 
зо as to involve the Home authorities in some sort of complicity with what apparently was 
going on in South Africa these telegrams would be intelligible. I am loth to accuse anyone of 
such an intention and I prefer to believe that conversations, which in the nature of the case 
were not formal or premeditated, have been misunderstood and unintentionally misrepre- 
sented. You, at least, are in a position to confirm me when I say that I did not know, and could not 
know, of any plan or intention of Mr. Rhodes which could possibly lead to such an invasion of the 
Transvaal in time of peace as was perpetrated by Dr. "Jameson! Even now, I have no know- 
ledge of the details of Mr. Rhodes’ policy, and I have accepted the statements, made by him 
at the time of the raid, that Dr. Jameson acted without his authority or approval and conse- 
quently that the whole of the responsibility is due to Dr. Jameson’s disobedience and errors 
of judgment. 

On more than one occasion you proposed to give me confidential information, which I 
declined to receive, as I felt that I ought not to accept, in confidence, information which I should 
be obliged to use officially even if it were to the injury of those who tendered it. At the time, I 
assumed that this information was connected with the insurrection or revolution at Fohannesburg 
which I learned from other sources was impending; but I had no conception of anything in progress 
which would have led me to anticipate what actually occurred 

When I found the telegrams conveyed a different impression I submitted them to all the 
officials of the Colonial Office, and learned that they were as unconscious as myself of any- 
thing which could have justified the language of the telegrams. 

My first inclination was to insist upon an immediate publication of these telegrams together 
with my comments, but on reflection I came to the conclusion that, although I might be able com- 
pletely to satisfy the House of Commons and English public opinion, yet that the disclosure would 
be used by the enemies of England, both on the Continent and in the Transvaal, and would seriously 
embarrass future action? 

This opinion I gather from your letter is shared by Mr. Rhodes. I do not, however, agree 
with you that the publication of the telegrams *would do him good and not harm’. On the 
contrary, they indicate on the part of the recipient apparent knowledge of the events preceding 
the invasion which it would be difficult to justify, and in my opinion their publication would 
enormously increase the difficulty of pursuing the policy which I believe to be the best under 
the circumstances, and to which all my efforts up to the present time have tended. 

That policy is, as you know, dictated by the belief that the development of Rhodesia can 
best be carried out by the intervention of a Chartered Company, and that Mr. Rhodes has 
peculiar qualifications for securing this development in the best way and at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It would have been absolutely impossible, even if I had tliought it right, to avoid full 
inquiry. But my hope has always been that nothing would arise which would make it im- 
possible for Mr. Rhodes to continue to exert all his influence in securing the prosperity of the 
country which bears his name; I doubt, however, whether you or he appreciate the difficul- 
ties of the situation, or the slenderness of the thread on which hangs at present the future of 
the Company and of Mr. Rhodes’ connection with its territories. “There is a strong body of 
opinion here in favour of Imperial control; and the success of Imperial administration in 
Central Africa has been contrasted with the apparent failure of the Company in Rhodesia. 

Personally I am not convinced by these arguments, and am still of the opinion I have 
publicly expressed that, in the early stages of development, а Chartered Company has more 

1 Garvin, p. ITS. 2 Ibid., pp. 38-9. 
3 Ibid., pp. 115-16. 
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freedom and more enterprise than could be attàined under Government control. Which view 
prevails depends largely on the result of the House of Commons' Enquiry. 

I have assumed that the Company would be able to make a good show before the Com- 
mittee, and in this case, and providing that nothing further appears to incriminate the Com- 
pany in the unjustifiable attack upon the Transvaal, I have every hope of carrying my policy 
to a successful issue. But there would have been no chance of this whatever if I had not 
freely offered enquiry and accepted the usual conditions attending these investigations. 

I have only one word more in conclusion. Personally I do not shrink from the fullest pub- 
lication of anything that has taken place, although I believe that the disclosure of the telegrams to 
which you refer would be the death blow of the Company, and would, as I have already stated, 
be productive of considerable embarrassment to the Government or to any Government which 
had to deal with the condition of affairs in South Africa. If, on these grounds Mr. Rhodes 
maintains silence on the subject I can appreciate and respect his motives, but in that case 
permit me to say that I think you ought not to suggest that his ‘loyalty to England’ depends 
upon such matters as the appointment under ordinary rules of a particular person as member 
of the Committee of Enquiry. 


This warning proved effectual. Grey replied that Rhodes would do as 
Chamberlain advised. Garvin quoted extracts, but part of the omission should 
be supplied. Significantly, Grey reminded Chamberlain that the Raid and the 
Revolution were not identical. The parts in italics were quoted by Garvin. 


Grey to Chamberlain. Private. 10 December 1896. 

. . + he recognises that their publication wd, as you say, strengthen the hands of the 
enemies of England, and therefore agrees that they ought, if I may say so, at all costs, to be 
suppressed. . . . My own strong view, and Rhodes agrees with me is that your judgment as to 
what ought to be done in the present situation is much more likely to be correct than any one else's 
and I think you will find on his arrival in England that he will wish to follow any advice wh. 
you may think it right to offer.? 

If I am called before the Committee and asked whether I informed you in any way of 
the impending Revolution at Joh’, І shall be obliged, either to refuse to answer, or to say that 
I told you privately that the long expected and inevitable rising of the Uitlanders to secure for 
themselves the common rights of free men would shortly take place, and that being so it was de- 
sirable that an armed force sh be stationed on the Trvaal border available for use if required.® 
Altho’ you declined to receive this information which you said you wd be obliged to use 
officially, if it were pressed upon you, the subsequent acts of the Govt. showed that you agreed 
with our view that it was desirable to give the B.S.A. Co. an opportunity of placing a force 
upon the frontier. Forso much that Dr. Harris’ cables show I must take my full share of blame, 
and if allowing Rhodes to be informed of this involved an abuse of confidence, I think you 
know that it was done because circumstances appeared to make it necessary that this confi- 
dential communication should be made to him and with the single-minded intention of helping 
on a patriotic cause, and altho’ I have never seen all the cables which have been submitted to 
you, I know I may say the same for Dr. Harris—many of them may have, as you say, unin- 
tentionally misrepresented what actually took place, but there was no intention and could not 
have been any intention on his part of involving Home Authorities in any sort of complicity 
with the raid which, as I think you know, surprised and upset us all as much as it did yourself. 

_I most certainly . . 4 ` 


1 Garvin, p.116. % Ibid, p.116. 9. Idid., p.39. * See ibid. p. 39, for conclusion of sentence. 
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To make assurance doubly sure, on the day before Chamberlain wrote to 
Grey, he directed Meade to obtain from Sir Graham Bower, the imperial 
secretary, a written statement which could be used ‘for defensive purposes’ in 
case Rhodes should attack either Bower or the Colonial Office.! Sir Graham 
Bower had known of Rhodes's plans, but it was desirable to show that the High 
Commissioner and the Colonial Office had been left in the dark. Accordingly 
on 3 November 1896, Bower wrote the letter, printed below, in which he stated 
positively that Rhodes had broken his promise to tell the High Commissioner 
of his plans. The subsequent short letters of 4 and 5 November 1896, and 
2 January 1897 show that Bower was unhappy about thus attacking Rhodes, 
who, he reiterated, was ‘perfectly loyal’. On 2 January 1897, he asked that his 
letter of 3 November should be destroyed, as he could make a better case for him- 
self without compromising Rhodes, and he was very anxious that Chamberlain 
should read this letter before his interview with Rhodes.? But Bower was clearly 
uncomfortable in giving evidence before the Select Committee. He would not 
say that Rhodes had broken his pledge to tell the High Commissioner? He 
could not remember if he had asked Rhodes whether he had told the High 
Commissioner.* 'To rescue him from this miserable plight, Chamberlain actually 
suggested to Bower that he had understood that Rhodes was pledged to 
communicate with the High Commissioner only before ‘active steps’ were 
taken, and that as Rhodes had not sanctioned the Raid, the situation had never 
агіѕеп.5 

Garvin did not see fit to discuss this curious incident, but Bower’s papers, 
having been sealed for fifty years after the Raid, were opened in January 1946, 
and the reasons for Bower’s peculiar conduct will soon become apparent. Sir 
James Rose-Innes, a former chief justice of South Africa, who knew Bower 
intimately, asserted? that Bower took upon himself ‘the rôle of scape-goat'. He 
had feared that if the imperial government was proved to have been implicated, 
the Boer government would have denounced the London Convention, and a 
war would then have ensued between Britain and the South African Republic, 
in which Britain would have fought ‘not only without an ally, but without a 
single sympathizer’. 

1 Chamberlain to Meade, 12 October 1896. 

2 Garvin, p. 117, quotes from Selborne’s note of the interview, which took place on 26 January 1897, 
but the document is not in the Chamberlain papers. Bower sent a letter to Wilson, Chamberlain’s 
private secretary, to ask him (in case Meade was away) to ensure that Chamberlain read his letter. 
- Bower to Wilson, 2 January 1897. 

3 Н.С, 311, p. 159, qu. 2984. 

4 Ibid., p. 158, qu. 2966. 

5 Ibid., p. 158, qus. 2971-3. 

Observe Harcourt's expostulation; and Labouchere's outburst (p. 159), ‘I want to see if this Com- 
mittee із to be a sham’, 

6 Sir James Rose-Innes, Aurobiographÿ (1949), pp. 154-64. 
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Bower to Meade. Conf. Cape Town. 3 Nov. 1896. . ч 2 

As you asked me when in England to explain what I knew of Mr. Rhodes [sic] plans 
in connection with the recent eventsin the Transvaal and as you desire me to put the matter on 
paper I send you the following narrative which to the best of my recollection gives a correct 
account of what took place. 

You are of course aware that for some years the position of affairs at Johannesburg has 
given cause for anxiety and that in June 1894 during the visit of Sir Henry now Lord Loch 
to Pretoria matters assumed a critical complexion. So much so that it became evident to me 
that the popular feeling at Johannesburg was in a dangerous state and that it was only the 
abstention of the capitalists and large employers of labour that prevented an outbreak. During 
my visit to England in January and February of 1895 I discussed this question with both 
Lord Ripon and Mr. Buxton and urged on them the importance of keeping the Imperial 
Government clear of any movements that might take place. 

On the resignation of Sir Hy Loch I urged on Mr. Buxton that it would be important in 
view of a probable crisis to appoint some one who had already acquired the confidence of the 
Dutch party and would be trusted by them. 

Sir Hercules Robinson (now Lord Rosmead) was appointed to succeed Sir Hy Loch. 

In October of 1895, I am unable to give the precise date, but it was at the time when the 
three Bechuanaland chiefs were in London, Mr. Rhodes came into my office one morning 
and asked me to give my word of honour as a gentleman that I would never divulge to anyone 
the information he was about to give me. I had frequently given my word of honor to respect 
the secrets of Cape politicians and always with advantage to the public service. I had 
therefore no difficulty in giving it on the present occasion. Mr. Rhodes then told me 
that the capitalists had joined the National Union at Johannesburg, and that a rising would 
take place. He had himself decided in view of the large amount of English capital at stake, 
тоо millions, to bring the B.S. A. Coy's police to some place near Mafeking. Ifa revolution 
took place and if a provisional government was established he would transfer them to the 
service of the provisional government by whom they would be paid. 

I reflected for a little time on this communication which had come as a surprise to me and 
had some discussion with Mr. Rhodes on the subject: I asked when he thought a rising likely. 
He said in two years or possibly later or earlier. 

I had some conversation with him respecting the Governor and he told me he would tell 
the Governor. I saw him go into the Governor's room for the purpose of telling him. 

'The Governor did not as was his usual practice when he received important intelligence 
make any mention to me of such a disclosure by Mr. Rhodes and it is clear Mr. Rhodes 
omitted to tell him what he had said to me. This Mr. Rhodes voluntarily stated in a conversa- 
tion that took place in my room after the raid, saying he was glad “һе had kept the Governor 
out of it. 

During the interview with Mr. Rhodes he told me that he had told Lord Rosebery his 
plans and that he had thought it right to do so as the latter was making him a Privy Councillor. 

Later on, after the raid Mr. Rhodes told me that Lord Rosebery had warned him that the 
Police must not move till after the rising. 

I may add that Mr. Rhodes idea was that the armed intervention should be essentially 
South African intervention and not solely Imperial. Though the Imperial Government 
should he thought playa leading part. Hethought from what he had learnt from Johannesburg 
that the probable course would be that a deputation would leave Johannesburg for Pretoria 
with certain demands. If these demands were refused Johannesburg might either refuse to 
pay taxes or go into revolution. He contemplated a peaceful revolution and considered that 
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if'with the aid of the President of the Orange Free State HM’s Government offered arbitra- 


. tion not a shot would be fired. He intended that the ultimate solution should be left to the 


free choice of the white inhabitants of the country but hoped by putting the provisional govern- 
ment under an obligation by the loan of his Police Force to influence them in favor of a 
Federal Union or at all events a more intimate relationship with the other South African 
States than exists at present. | 

I was myself fully aware of Mr. Rhodes close relationship with the Afrikander party. I 
had for years known his political views which sought by the increase of colonial influence to 
bring about a closer union between the various States of South Africa. Granted then that a 
Revolution at Johannesburg was inevitable it seemed to me that the course he proposed whilst 
open to objection was less objectionable from the Afrikander point of view than the direct 
interference of the Imperial Government backed by Imperial troops. 

I am perfectly satisfied that when on the 28th Рес". Mr. Rhodes informed me that the 
revolution at Johannesburg had fizzled out he believed the whole affair was at an end and 
that Dr. Jameson’s action in crossing the border came as a blow to him as it did to me. 

I desire to add that Lord Rosebery’s name was given to me in the strictest confidence and 
that in communicating the conversation to you in so far as it affects Lord Rosebery it is on the 
honorable understanding that it will only be used confidentially. 





Bower to Meade. Private. 4 November 1896. 

I send you the letter asked for in Mr. Chamberlain’s memo. It differs in some respects 
from the memo. 

E.g. 1. It was on the same day that Mr. Rhodes told me of his plan that he promised me 
to tell the Governor. 

2. It was Newton who had the stormy interview with Rhodes in which he threatened 
resignation unless he was allowed to speak freely to the Governor. and 

3. It was not from me you heard the remark of Lord Rosebery that he was a bit of a 
filibuster himself. I myself heard of it in the C.O. and believe you got it from Sir R. Webster. 

I do not believe that either Rhodes or Jameson will make any attack on Mr. Chamberlain 
or myself. Mr. Wyndham who has just come down from Matabeleland reports Rhodes tone 
to be perfectly loyal. As regards Jameson I am quite unable to understand his letter to the 
Colonel of the Blues. My belief is that when he consults his friends he will regret an act 
which is so unlike his previous record. 





P.S. My letter to you enclosed herewith is as you will see marked confidential. I do not 
understand that Mr. C. required anything for publication but something he might show 
either to Lord Rosebery or Rhodes if occassion [sic] required. 





Bower to Meade. 5 November 1896. Private. 


_Isend.you a corrected duplicate of my letter of the 3rd Nov’. The corrections are:— 


(1) On the fourth page of the first sheet I have substituted the words ‘voluntarily stated’ 
for the words ‘freely and frankly admitted’. The correction is a more accurate repre- 
sentation of the facts besides being more polite. 

(2) On the second page of the second sheet I have inserted the word ‘Union’ after 
‘Federal’. This seems necessary to make the meaning of the sentence clear. 

The letter sent yesterday was written in somewhat of a hurry. Your letter asking for my 

statement had only arrived the day before and I had to write in the midst of the bustle and 
interruptions of the outgoing mail. Hence the need for these verbal corrections. 
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The papers say that Fairfield is ill. I hope nothing serious. His temporary disablement 
through illness must be a serious loss to the office at the present time, but his illness has given 
me other cause for anxiety. I presume that in his absence no one but yourself would open 
his private letters and that you will have thought of this at once. But I wished yesterday when 
I read the Argus cable that I could feel quite sure on the point. 


P.S. I find I have forgotten to ask you to substitute this converted duplicate for the letter 
sent last week and to destroy last week’s letter, but this is what I ask. 

P.P.S. You will have probably seen Wyndham. He gave me excellent accounts of Rhodes 
[sic] tone and hopes to do much with Jameson. 


[Extract] Bower to Meade. Private. 2 January 1897. 

[This begins with a request that the letter of 3 November 1896 should be destroyed.] 

My reason for this is that I find on comparing my recollection with Rhodes that J can 
make a much better case for myself than is contained in that letter. That is to say Rhodes’ 
communication to me approached nearer to the Loch position than is represented in the letter. 

I had hesitated to give the full account of Rhodes communication to meas it did not seem 
to harmonise with the incriminating telegrams and I did not wish to compromise him or his 
defence. 

As regards Rhodes himself he is I believe personally loyal but I fear that the Holloway 
officers and Hawksley are urging him into other courses. You may however I think count on 
the loyalty of Cecil Rhodes, Frank Rhodes, and L. Phillips. 

One other point. Please do not in any interview with Rhodes mention Lord Rosebery’s 
name or if you do please do not mention me as your informant. Rhodes is personally devoted 
to Lord Rosebery and if he hears his name the effect will be to create a feeling of distrust and 
disloyalty that may send him into the Hawksley camp. 

As regards my going home I would like to sell off here and take my family home with me. 
‘The sooner I am quit of this infernal country with its intrigues and rascalities the better. The 
best defended wicket falls at last and as mine has stood for sixteen years against some pretty 
tortuous bowling I must not complain if at the last it has been knocked down by men whom 
I regarded as personal friends. But I would have liked to have got away quietly and brought 
my wife with me before the hooting begins. Lord R1 is however distinctly of opinion that it 
would be a mistake to take her with me and that I ought when taking my passage to take a 
return ticket. As his judgment is better than mine and as mine is largely influenced by personal 
feeling I shall accept his advice. 


_ The remainder of the correspondence needs only a brief comment. There 
are no letters to or from the High Commissioner which throw any new light on 
the question. In fact there is no reference to the impending inquiry except two 
brief notes from Chamberlain informing Rosmead that W. P. Schreiner, 
Newton, and Bower would be required to give evidence (22 and 26 December 
1896). 

The only letter from Lady Lugard (Flora Shaw) in the collection deserves 
remark, It seems that she requested an interview with Chamberlain before 
she gave her evidence, but Chamberlain thought it impolitic, though he author- 
ized his secretary to see her on his behalf. Lady Lugard, however, told Garvin 

1 The High Commissioner had been raised to the peerage in 1896 as Lord Rosmead. 
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that she had spoken to Chamberlain and gave him some important details about 
their conversation.! It is possible that she obliged Chamberlain to see her after 
the texts of her cables were obtained by the committee and she was recalled for 
further examination. This would account for Chamberlain’s frankness with her 


at their interview. 
Chamberlain to Wilson. 23 May 1897. 

Tell Miss Shaw that I think it would be better for her not to see me before giving 
evidence, as she might be asked if she had done so. If there is anything she desires to know she 
might see you and tell you what she wants. I shd myself like to know beforehand what her 
answer would be if I asked her, whether she had ever, in the course of any conversations with 
me, mentioned what is now known as Jameson’s plan viz. the placing of troops on the border 
in order to be able to assist an insurrection. I do not believe that she ever said a word on the 
subject, but I shd like to know what her recollection is. Miss Rhodes was not allowed to be 
present at the Committee so I am afraid her sisters will be refused. 


Note by Н. F. Wilson, 24 May 1897. Miss Shaw’s Evidence. 

If you asked Miss Shaw whether she had ever in the course of any conversation with you, 
mentioned what is now known as ‘Jameson’s plan’ viz. the placing of troops on the border in 
order to be able to assist an insurrection, her answer would be ‘no’. 

She did talk fully to you, she says, about the probable policy of the Government in the 
event of a convulsion in the Transvaal, but on this occasion nothing of the kind suggested 
was ever touched upon. 

She proposes to refuse to give the details of conversations with you, on the ground that 
such conversations with a Secretary of State are confidential, and to confine herself to the 
denial above, as far as possible. 

If asked whether she had formed the impression that H.M.G. were informed of the 
‘Jameson Plan’ as distinct from the ‘Jameson Raid’, she would say ‘yes’, but that she did not 
derive that impression from you—but from Dr. Harris. 

She gave you no information on the subject whatever, and you gave her none. 

The conception she had formed of the ‘Jameson Plan’ was as follows: 

т. There was to be a rising in Johannesburg about the end of 1895. 

2. In view of that contingency Jameson and some troops were placed on the frontier. 

3. There was a moral certainty that the revolution at Johannesburg would be a bloodless 
movement, strongly supported by a section of the Boers themselves. 

4. That a provisional Government was to be established, and that Government was then 
to invite the High Сот". to come up to Pretoria and might, if desirable, also invite Jameson 
irt to place his force at the High Commissioner's disposal for keeping order. 

As to the cables she sent (3 in number) Miss Shaw hasn't got them, or copies of them, and 
believes them to be destroyed. 

She has a general recollection of their contents but doesn't feel able to swear to the exact 
language of them. She sent them on her own responsibility, without informing her editor, 
and when asked by him later on to show them, she was unable to do so: and she has never seen 
them again since she sent them. They may be in the possession of the Cable Company but 
she has not been asked to produce them, or to take steps for their production. In answer 
to them she had three cables from Mr. Rhodes, but none of these answers were [sic] of any 
importance, and she did not preserve them. 


1 See above, p. 34. 
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If taxed by Mr. Labouchere as to her financial connection with the movement, about 


which he has made insinuations, she proposes to ask him for his proofs, and then to call upon 
him to apologise, if he fails to produce them. 


Finally, there were four letters from A. R. Fairfield, written between 1897 
and 1900, but though he asserted that his brother had confided in him, it is 
difficult to deny the truth of F. Graham’s remark, ‘I hope the Committee will 
not call him. He does not seem to understand what he is talking about’! It 
seems that eventually the rumours about his brother’s part in the plot so preyed 
on his mind that he developed an obsession on the subject. 

Under the date 25 October 1895 [sic actually 1899] he wrote that a letter 
concerning income tax had never reached his brother, but was sent from one 
address to another in France, before being returned to the Colonial Office. 


. _ I was always aware that we were being shadowed in San Remo—I believe by a lady of 
the Flora Shaw type amongst others. She was a relative of one of the Directors of the Chart- 
ered Company—and my theory is that the letter was got hold of by one of these spyes [sic] at the 
Hotel des Anglais San Remo, who forwarded it to his principal, who was always a day or so 
in front of it in France and that, on his finally getting and opening it, he later got some clerk 
or other man of straw to take the responsibility and readdress it to Graham. | 


All the tragedy and farce of the conspiracy are epitomized in those lines, 
and the conclusion of this lengthy survey can be briefly given. Garvin attempted, 
by the suppression and distortion of conflicting evidence, to defend Chamberlain 
against the charge of abetting the attack on the independence of the South 
African Republic. Only in this way could he obtain a verdict of complete 
innocence. Now it must be recorded that a fresh study of the extant Chamberlain 
papers only confirms the suspicions which his treatment of the subject evoked. 


Етне Dnvs. 


1 On a letter of A. К. Fairfield to Wilson of 23 May 1897. 
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Reapers will have noticed that this number of the BurLETIN bears for the first 
time the imprint of The Athlone Press, who now become the publishers in place 
of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Company, by whom every number, since the 
first in 1925, has hitherto been published. In parting with Messrs. Longmans 
after an association of twenty-seven years the Editor and his staff wish to place 
on record the happy relations which have always subsisted between the Institute 
and its publishers. 
* * * * * * * 


An interim Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held at the 
Institute of Historical Research from 10 to 12 July, 1952. The Vice-Chancellor 
‘of the University of London (Professor Н. Hale Bellot) will receive members 
of the conference on Thursday afternoon, 10 July, and there will be a general 
meeting after tea. On Friday morning and evening there will be meetings of 
sections devoted to medieval European, medieval English, modern European, 
modern English, American and Colonial history. On Friday afternoon there 
will be visits to places of historical interest in the neighbourhood and in the 
evening a conference dinner at the Connaught Rooms. On Saturday morning 
there will be further section meetings and a final general meeting, followed by : 
luncheon in the university refectory. Full details may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Institute, by whom applications for membership of the con- 
ference should be received not later than 1 July. 


* * * * * * * 


The Caernarvonshire Historical Society has recently issued, as No. 1 of 
a new Record Series, Caernarvon Court Rolls, 1361-1402, ed. G. P. Jones 
and Hugh Owen (Caernarvon, 1951). The Flintshire Historical Society has 
resumed publication: after an interval of twenty-six years, with vol. xii of its 
Publications, containing "The Building of Flint', by J. G. Edwards. 

Attention may also be called to the appearance of the first volume to be 
issued by the Belgian section of the International Commission for the History 
of Representative Parliamentary Institutions (ante, xxiv. 187), Anciens Pays et 
Assemblées d' Etats, études (Louvain, 1950). 


* * * * * * * 


A Conference on British Studies has been organized in the eastern states of 


America, under the presidency of Professor Harold Hulme. It is proposed to 
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hold one-day sessions in the spring and autumn each year at New York Uni- 
versity. A paper will be read at the morning session by some scholar in the 
field of British history. This will be followed by criticism and discussion in the 
afternoon. At the first meeting, which was held on 10 November, 1951, 
Professor Wallace Notestein of Yale University, recently returned from London, 
spoke of the new research facilities offered by the National Register of Public 
Archives. Professor Notestein was followed by Dr. William Haller of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C., who reported on recent 
accessions of English and Colonial documents to the library’s collections. The 
Conference draws its members from the colleges and universities in the north- 
eastern United States. At present the membership stands at about fifty. British 
historians expecting to visit the United States, or interested in the work of this 
group, are invited to communicate with the Secretary, Miss Ruth Emery, 
Conference on British Studies, New York University, Washington Square, 
© New York 3, United States of America. 

ж * * * * * * 


An Alphabetical Table of Contents of volumes i-xxv of the BuLLETIN is in 
the press. This work is not a consolidation of the existing indexes already 
appended to the volumes of the BuL.erin; it is an alphabetical table of articles, 
select. documents and summaries of theses, and includes the names of persons 
whose biographies in the Dictionary National of Biography have been in any way 
` corrected in the BuzzeTin. The price will be about 55. о4. and forms on which 
copies may be ordered will be enclosed with the November issue of the BuLLETIN. 
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“The Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc.’ Edited and translated by David Knowles. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and Sons. (Medieval Classics.) 1951. 155. 

Two only of the works of Lanfranc are of considerable interest and value to the historian, 
and no one could reasonably maintain that the preparation of adequate editions of either the 
Letters or the Monastic Constitutions ought to be delayed until the editing of the whole 
corpus of Lanfranc’s writings is undertaken. The Monastic Constitutions have been in print 
for many years but even the best text, that in Wilkins's Concilia (where they find a place owing 
to the erroneous view that they were imposed by the archbishop on all English monasteries} 
falls short of the requirements of modern scholars. Professor Knowles has now provided the 
first critical edition of the Latin text and an English translation which is both clear and read- 
able. The Constitutions have been used by Dean Church in his well-known account of the 
‘Discipline of a Norman Monastery’ in his St. Anselm and by others writing on monastic life. 
Professor Knowles’s admirable yolume will enable a larger number of readers to reconstruct 
for themselves the daily life of a Benedictine monastery in the eleventh century from the text 
itself. The editor’s introduction is very useful but too brief, for, though reference is made to 
works which those interested in such matters should consult, it seems unfortunate that the 
houses influenced by these Constitutions, which were drawn up for Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, are not more clearly indicated here, and that the discussion of the origins of the Consti- 
tutions is so short. Lanfranc as a monastic legislator—and it may be added in most other 
respects—lacked originality but displayed sound judgment and good sense. The Constitu- 
tions were no doubt ‘composed for a flourishing and self-confident monasticism’. It is equally 
true that there is no hint that the compiler was preoccupied with the restraint of abuses, but . 
this does not necessarily imply the maintenance of a very high standard. The self-satisfaction 
which may be detected in the writings of a considerable number of monks of the Norman 
period arises at least in part from the modesty of their aims. Lanfranc’s Constitutions have 
survived in six manuscripts, the earliest of which, Durham MS. B iv 24, is the basis of the 
present text (as also that of Wilkins). With this manuscript four others have been collated 
but only ‘a few selected readings’ are given in the notes, and one manuscript is virtually unused. 
It is probable that nothing material is lost by this restraint. However, the limitation of the 
introductory matter and notes may raise the question whether the valuable series of Medieval - 
Classics to which this book belongs is the most appropriate place for the first critical edition 
of a text of some importance. The hope may be expressed that the edition of the Regularis 
Concordia which is to be included in this series will be planned on somewhat different lines. 

R. К. Darutncron. 


‘Annales Gandenses.’ Edited by Hilda Johnstone. Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
(Medieval Classics.) 1951. 155. 

The Annals of Ghent are known to English readers as a source for Edward I's continental 
policy after 1296, and are a primary authority for Flemish history from the French invasion 
of 1300 to the peace of Athis (1 305), particularly interesting for the clear light thrown 
upon the inter-connexion of class war and foreign war. ‘The lively accounts of the battles of 
Courtrai and Mons-en-Pévèle show that the author was not lacking in descriptive power, 
but one has only to compare Jean le Bel to see the superiority of the vernacular and the limita- 
tions of the Latin medium. The claims of this pleasant little chronicle to figure among the 
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‘medieval classics’ are not, in fact, easy to discern, nor either the reasons for а new edition. 
Satisfactory versions already exist in the Monumenta Germaniae historica and the Collection 
des textes pour servir a Рё . . . de l’histoire, and there are no new textual problems 
necessitating revision, since the text derives from a single manuscript which has now dis- 
appeared. ‘The present editor has added a brief and not very illuminating introductory note 
on ‘historical background’, in which modern work on the diplomacy of the period is neglected,! . 
and an English translation which is described as a “free rendering’. For teaching purposes a 
closer adherence to the Latin syntax might have been advisable. Unfortunately neither the 
Latin text nor the English rendering is impeccable, and the following (select) list of corrigenda 
should be noted:— 


2, 1. 17: colon after ‘Bethunia’ (cf. 1. 21). 2, l. 21: ‘fuerunt’ for ‘fuerant’ (cf. ‘fuit’, 
1. 25). 6, 1. 16: ‘cum’ for ‘eum’. 7, 1. 30: stop for comma. 13, l. 1: ‘quia’ is translated 
‘who’. 13,1. 7: ‘But’ for ‘how’. 14, 1. 4: ‘uam’ for ‘sua’. 16, 1. 21: ‘occultos’ == ‘secret’, 
. not ‘private’. 18, l. 16: ‘plures ipsorum’ = ‘many others of their party’. 19,1. 9: ‘counties’ 
for ‘countries’. 20, 1. 14: ‘was’ for ‘were’. 22,1. 2: ‘communitatem elevans’ is the counter- 
part of ‘communitatem subpeditassent’ (21, 1. 29), and should therefore be translated ‘restored 
the commonalty’ (not ‘raised the standard of the commonalty’). 25,1. 17: ‘totam’ for ‘tota’. 
25. 1. 23: ‘denuo eligerentu” = ‘re-elected’. 29; l. 6: read ‘que’ for ‘qui’, and correct 
‘those who were’ to ‘which’. 29, 1. 14: omit comma after *Lonchy'. 34, l. 6: for ‘to attack’ 
read ‘in the direction of’. 39 n. 2: Funck-Brentano’s reading is correct and is confirmed p. 40, 
l. 12. 48,1]. 16-17: ‘to the number of six hundred’ refers to the casualties, not to the mercen- 
aries, and should follow ‘flight’. 56, n. 3: Frederick II (not ‘T”) of Sicily was crowned, on ‘ 
23 May 1296 (not 1295, as stated 57; n. 1). The statement that he ‘asserted . . . the 
Hohenstauffen cause’—at this datel—is unfortunate. 58, 1. 20: read ‘had joined Philip the 
month before’ (the conclusion of this sentence, both in the Latin and in the translation, is very 
obscure, and seems to require emendation). 60, 1. 14: for ‘multi’ read ‘multis’, and correct the 
translation accordingly. 61, ll. 4-12: this involved sentence can only be parsed if a comma is 
substituted for the semi-colon. 70, 1. 3: for ‘were being” read ‘had been’. 71, ll. 8-9: ‘in 
troops or great companies’ refers not to the French but to the pursuers. 76,1. 7: ‘tabernacula’ 
== ‘encampments.” 78,1. 1: for ‘the eighth day’ read ‘a week’. 83,1. 12: ‘seculo instabili’ has 
the Biblical sense of ‘unstable world’. 83 footnote: the abbreviation for ‘secundum’ is not 
‘sed’, but ‘scdm’. 85, ll. 10, 22: for ‘parliaments’ read ‘parleys’ or (as later, p. 89 &c.) ‘con- 
ferences’. 85,1. 18: read ‘quandoque’. 89,1. 31 ‘summa’ = ‘heads of proposals’, 91,1. 22: 
read ‘and the son’. 92, l. 26: omit ‘also’. 93,1. 20: ‘predictam’ for ‘predictum’. 96, l. 12: 
the sense is ‘fear of (the outbreak of) civil war’ (there was actually no war). 96,1. 34—97, l. 2: 
read *harsh attitude towards them both of the French and of the Flemish nobles and patri- 
cians’. ‘Alemannie’, ‘rex Alemannie', is translated sometimes ‘Almaine’ (pp. 47, 81, 88, 92), 
sometimes ‘Germany’ (pp. 51, 99). 

С. BARRACLOUGH. 


‘Bibliography of British History. The Eighteenth Century 1714-1 789.’ Issued under 
the Direction of the American Historical Association and the Royal Historical Society 
of Great Britain. Edited by Stanley Pargellis and D. J. Medley. Oxford, 1951. 427. 
The art of bibliography, like the art of editing, is one to which the twentieth century has 
made notable contributions. The qualities of precision, standardization, and the intelligent. 
1 Pirenne is not even mentioned! Had he been consulted it is inconceivable that the misleading 
footnote on p. 80 would have been added; cf. Hist. de Belgique i (ed. 1929), 428 п. т. 
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use of expert team-work, all necessary for the production of a good bibliography, are character- 
istic of the intellectual climate of an age which is one of the professional rather than the 
amateur scholar. The vices which are the complement of these virtues are also those of pro- 
fessionals, over-preoccupation with the machinery of learning and indifference about its 
adaptation to the ends it is to serve. ‘The third of the series of bibliographies of British modern 
history is an outstanding illustration of the virtues of this modern scholarship, and has entirely 
escaped its vices. Not only is the work comprehensive in scope, not only are its entries clearly, 
accurately and intelligently described, but at all points it bears evidence of careful thought how 
best the needs of the scholars who will be using it can be served. This is evident in its arrange- ` 
ment, in its selection, and in the valuable notes which the editors justify as being ‘in keeping 
with the best bibliographical tradition, more consistently followed in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century reference works than in these days when exhaustive "complete" compilations are 
the rule’. 

This volume has been slower in production than its predecessors, partly for obvious 
external reasons, but partly because its editors had to handle a greater bulk of material than 
their predecessors and were faced in some ways with more difficult problems of selection and 
arrangement. The book itself is considerably larger than the earlier volumes. The output of 
printed material during the years 1714—89 greatly exceeded that of any earlier period. The 
editors suggested that it may well have been at least 150,000 works, broadsheets excluded, and 
this would not seem an exaggerated estimate. As it has been their policy to pay particular 
attention to sources and ‘to provide some sort of guide through the mass of contemporary 
literature’ this plenty in itself presented them with grave problems of selection. Their very 
practical solution depends primarily on their method of handling both the voluminous pamph- 
let literature of the period, and the extensive issue of newspapers and periodicals. So far as the 
latter are concerned, they have listed none but the major periodicals widely used by the his- 
torian and student of literature and refer. the scholar for the rest to the published catalogues 
of such material. In dealing with pamphlets they have confined their specific references to a 
comparatively small number of the best-known and most influential, referring also to the 
obvious authorities, drawing special attention in descriptions of secondary sources to any which 
make use of pamphlet material on an appreciable scale, and, above all, including a most useful 
account by Professor Mark Thomson of the main pamphlet collections in the U.K., Ireland, 
Canada and the U.S.A. With these classes of contemporary material out of the way, they have 
found their task more manageable, and they are particularly to be congratulated on the pains 
they have taken to include that type of work characteristic of the century, the compilation or 
dictionary intended for the convenience of practical men (and often in consequence the best 
introduction for the scholar to the intricacies of organization). 

If the contemporary output of printed materials presented them with problems, so too 
does the wide range of MS. material surviving. To this they refer not only when listing the 
handlists and catalogues of the main public collections but under each of the subject headings, 
and their selection is helpful and well thought out. They have also conceived the excellent 
idea of listing alphabetically under a special heading Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Reports, the eighteenth century owners, recipients, and writers of letters and papers included 
in the collections reported on, a work which will save the scholar of the future a good deal of 
labour. 

The plethora of the eighteenth century material is matched by the volume of later works. 
The eighteenth century may, until fairly recently, have been the ‘neglected century’ from the 
point of view of scholarship and popular sympathy, but throughout the nineteenth century 
there was a steady flow of publications which, however amateurish in form and intention, 
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incorporated eighteenth century letters, diaries.and reminiscences and which have often re- 
mained the only treatment of their subject. Finally, in the present century, the reactionin , 
favour of the eighteenth century which has shown itself in architecture, literature and the- 
visual arts, has been reflected in the growing attention paid to the elucidation of the age not 
only by writers seeking to satisfy the taste of the general educated reader, but by serious his- 
torians and students of literature and the arts. With the nineteenth century works, particu- 
larly with those containing source material, and with the contributions of the first forty years 
of the present century, the editors have had to deal. They disclaim any title to provide even 
a selective guide to more recently published books, or to articles in modern periodicals, though 
on occasion they have included references to both. 

"The numbered items selected from this mass of material total 4,558, but by the extensive 
use of notes to these items the total has been increased to over 12,000. The arrangement of 
items follows, in general, the lines set by the earlier volumes, and though the divisions lead to 
some anomalies when works do not fall readily under any one description, it is hard to see how 
this could be avoided. The notes which are such an excellent feature of the bibliography more- 
over are so used as to provide in effect a whole series of minor subject headings. ‘Thus under 
‘item 204 Pitt. Life of the right honourable William Pitt by Philip Henry, 5th Earl Stanhope. 
(1861—2) there is a critical assessment of no less than 17 works of biographical interest. So 
too the note to item 135 Woodfall (Henry Sampson). Funius (1772) provides a comprehensive 
summary of the writings called forth by this tantalizing problem of identification. Attention 
may be drawn in particular to the masterly analysis of the sources of parliamentary materials 
contained in the notes to items 368—440. 

The criticisms which must be made are slight in comparison with the praise that is due. 
Selection of necessity involves omission, and the scholar may lament the absence of certain 
works without feeling that others should be excluded to make room for them. In the East 
Indian section room might have been found, however, for a reference to the illuminating 
Letters of Mr. Richard Barwell printed in serial form in Bengal Past and Present vols. viii to 
xviii (the periodical itself is listed). Warnings where material has been lost through enemy 
action would be useful, e.g. in the case of the collection of London Pamphlets at the Guildhall, 
and the British Museum’s collection of eighteenth century provincial newspapers at Colindale. 
Of minor errors of omission or commission (inevitable in a work of this size) only two have 

been noted : Charles Wentworth Dilke Papers of a Critic (1875) (referred to in the note to 
` Кет 135) has slipped out of the index, and the Powis MSS referred to in the note to item 4146 
have never permanently been deposited at All Souls and are in fact preserved at Powis Castle, 
the seat of the earl of Powis. 
Lucy SuTHERLAND. 


‘The Trowbridge Woollen Industry as illustrated by the stock books of John and Thomas 
Clark, 1804-1824. Edited with an introduction by R. P. Beckinsale. Wiltshire 
Archaeological Society, Records Branch, Volume VI. Devizes, 1951. 


The records printed in this volume comprise two stock books of the firm of J. & T. Clark 
of Trowbridge. In these books were entered an inventory of all the assets of the business as at 
31 December of each year. These inventories include fixtures such as machinery, fittings and 
office furniture, and also floating assets such as debts owing, cash in hand and stocks of raw 
materials and finished goods. This publication may therefore be made to illustrate a wide 
variety of topics, as for example the types and qualities of wool, the progress of mechanization 
and the advent of steam-power as well as the fluctuations in the fortunes of the partnership 
and the process of self-fertilization by which the business was mainly financed. 
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Both the editor, Dr. Beckinsale, and the Records Branch must be congratulated upon 
having made a substantial contribution to the cause of record publication and to economic 
history. With one or two exceptions, local and other record societies have in the past been 
extremely shy of embarking upon the publication of business records. Yet it is generally 
admitted that the field is a wide one and the rewards high. A business like that of J. & T. 
Clark Ltd. to-day affects the lives of many people and a study such as this cannot fail to be of 
interest to those who generously support local record societies. It is true that a prime duty of 
Such a society has always been thought to be the supply of genealogical information to its 
members, and in this respect a business record (though by no means negligible) may not be 
quité as acceptable as a parish register or a tax-return. But signs are not lacking that amongst 
the supporters of these societies interest is growing in historical questions other than pedigrees, 
important as these may be. { 

The publication of business records raises technical problems which may be different 
from those encountered in other types of record, especially if an accounting record rather than 
a letter or minute book is chosen for publication. Accounts are records of transactions, assets 
or liabilities, expressed in an extremely condensed form. The main problem of the editor is 
how to achieve such further condensation as may be necessary without sacrificing intelligi- 
bility. Clearly this problem can and will be solved only by experimentation and each type of 
business record must, to begin with, be considered as requiring a technique of its own. Thus 
the methods appropriate to the publication of a cash-book and a record of capital assets may be 
quite different. The technique adopted in this book is to transcribe the accounts for 1804 and 
1805 in full and thereafter to abridge by the omission of recurring items such as fixtures, 
Further economies have been made where they can best be afforded, in the detailed descrip- 
tions and valuations of raw yarn and finished cloth. It is a tribute to the editor (and to the 
general editor) that these abridgments appear to have made worth while economies without 
being offensive to the reader. 

Whatever may be the grounds for optimism about the future publication of business records 
by local societies, at best only a tiny fraction of the material which is known to exist will ever get 
into print. It is therefore a primary and urgent duty of every editor to include in his book a 
list of all the relevant records which remain unpublished. In discharging this duty, Dr. 
Beckinsale has given a model to those who will follow him. 

If much further progress is to be made in the study of nineteenth century economic 
history, it seems that it is most likely to result from the more intensive use of business 
records. This book shows up very clearly the danger of economic history written mainly 
from Parliamentary Papers. Dr. Beckinsale demonstrates that the widely accepted belief 
(fostered by the Report on the Handloom Weavers of 1840) in the decline of the Wiltshire 
textile industry in the nineteenth century needs substantial modification. What in fact was 
taking place was the concentration of industries at towns such as Trowbridge which gathered 
up ‘the manufactures that once occupied the people of a score of neighbouring villages’. 
Inevitably this meant the decline of village industry just as it did in other parts of England. 
J. & T. Clark, who were at once the beneficiaries and the agents of this concentration, en- 
joyed a period of spectacular prosperity in which their capital was increased from £500 in 
1801 to £50,000 in 1824. Steam was put in early, in 1815, and the supply and price of 
Somerset coal do not seem to have presented great problems. 

Most economic historians will be interested in the financial history of this partnership and 
in the steps by which the annual profits were raised from £500 to £10,000 in twenty years. 
For this reason it is to be regretted that Dr. Beckinsale does not comment upon the fact that 
the junior partner, Thomas Clark, appears regularly to have put small sums into the business, 
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apart from his share of profits ploughed back. For example, for the year 1821 he left in the 
business £6,294 which was more by £130 than his share of the assets in 1820 and his profits 
for that year added together. Presumably he had some supplementary income, but from 
what source cannot be deduced. With these exceptions the expansion of the business was 
financed entirely out of profits and the whole story is another illustration of what could be 
done by a combination of wide profit-margins and parsimony. 

Valuable descriptions of the lesser known textile processes, such as willying, scribbling 
and tenter-drying, will be found in the introduction. Here Dr. Beckinsale is sometimes a 
little hard on his lay reader who will note with mixed feeling that the implements needed for 
willying were simple, being no more than ‘a few willeys or whilleys and 2 whaum or two 
(costing when new only £7)’. 

K. С. Davizs. 


‘Dorset Hearth Tax Assessments, 1662-1664 With an Introduction and Appendices by 
C. A. F. Meekings. Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 1951. 25s. 


` The document here printed is a copy of the Exchequer Duplicate of the first hearth tax 
assessment of 1662, made in the auditor’s office to assist the receivers who were appointed to 
administer the tax under the.Revising Act of 1664. The reason for the change was that 
constant bugbear of all Tudor and Stuart governments, the declining yield of direct taxation, 
which showed itself in the case of the hearth tax even more quickly than usual. The amateur 
administration of the sheriffs was therefore replaced by a centralized system. The whole 
country was divided up between seven receivers who were provided with a copy of the first, 
and fullest, assessment and with a detailed manual of instructions to guide their sub-collectors 
in checking it. These books, revised by the sub-collectors in the course of their work, formed 
the basis of the Michaelmas Collection of 1664. They survive complete only for Leicester- 
shire and Dorset. In Dorset, as we can see by comparing this text with the manual of instruc- 
tions, the task of revision was performed only in a very casual way. 

The original document, in five paper books, is in the Bodleian Library. It is the only 
complete assessment surviving for the county, since those of 1673 and 1674, in the Public 
Record Office, though more comprehensive, are badly damaged. It has been published by 
the Society in fulfilment of a project long entertained by a former member, the late Mr. J. E. 
Mowlem of Swanage and the transcript has been revised and the excellent index compiled by 
Miss D. L. Powell. For reasons of space, the names and assessments—in a single column in 
the original—have been printed continuously. While no one in these days would question the 
importance of saving paper, the method adopted hardly facilitates the use of the text. An 
arrangement of the names in two or three parallel columns would surely have been more 
helpful to the reader and not much less economical. 

Local record societies have shown themselves increasingly interested in the hearth tax 
in recent years. But this volume is of exceptional importance because of Mr. Meekings’s 
Introduction. His outline of the whole history of hearth tax administration is likely to remain * 
the standard account pending the appearance of his own promised book on the subject. He 
does not attempt biographical notes on the persons mentioned but presents the text as a basis 
for the further researches of local historians. He does, however, put the hearth tax in its 
local as well as in its national setting with some description of county administration in Dorset 
and a detailed analysis of the contemporary commission of the peace. The appendices include 
the text of Sir Edmund Sawyer’s ‘Manual of Instructions’ of 1664, an abstract of the Hearth 
Tax Accounts for Dorset and of the Assessment for Lady Day 1673 and a full description of 
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the Dorset Hearth Tax documents in the Public Record Office. (One assumes, though it is 
not stated, that there are none remaining in the custody of the Clerk of the Peace.) Particu- 
larly useful, since all the hearth tax material so far published is on a local basis, is the summa 
of areas and assessments for the whole of England and Wales, 1662-5, given in Appendix III. 
It is a rare satisfaction to find a text so well edited and so fully illustrated as this. The 
Dorset Archaeological Society is to be congratulated on producing a notable contribution not 
only to the history of the county but to the study of seventeenth century financial adminis- 
tration; a field which, incidentally, is of more direct relevance to the understanding of politics 
in the reign of Charles II than perhaps in any other period of our history. 
Parr STYLES. 


‘Studies in the history of Swindon.’ By L. V. Grinsell, Н. B. Wells, Н. S. Tallamy and John 
Betjeman. Swindon Borough Council, 1951. тоз. 6d. Pp. xii & 204, maps, illus. 


This is an attractively produced but disappointing book. It is true that it does not profess 
to be more than a ‘modest start’ towards а comprehensive history of Swindon, but the pro- 
visional, by the force of its very existence, so often becomes the permanent, that one wishes 
that more time had been spent on the compilation of the volume. The first chapter by Mr. 
Grinsell details most of what is known about the Swindon area from prehistoric to Saxon 
times. Mr. Grinsell has assembled his somewhat scanty evidence painstakingly, but it seems 
unnecessary to inform the readers that during the Old Stone Age, the ‘climate, flora and fauna 
were very different from those of the present day’ (p. 9). As the provenance of the two late 
Neolithic or Bronze Age axes in Swindon Museum is admittedly unknown (pp. 10-11), 
it would have been better to omit all discussion of them. Mr. Wells deals briefly and com- 
petently with the documentary evidence concerning the origin and descent of the Swindon 
manors and the other principal estates in the district; two pages are also devoted to the ecclesi- 
astical history of the town. Mr. Tallamy’s contribution is a chatty and ‘discursive review’ 
of life in the market town of Old Swindon from the seventeenth to the early nineteenth 
centuries. It is marred by an unsystematic and facetious approach (see, for example, pp. 50 
and 53) quite out of place in what is meant to be a scholarly work. In partial explanation of 
his omission of detailed references it should be noted that the Goddard collection, on which 
Mr. Tallamy depends for much of his information, is as yet uncalendared. This is no excuse, 
however, for printing ‘3 broad pieres (?) on p. 79, when advice from someone with a know- 
ledge of old English handwriting and a smattering of numismatics would have quickly pro- 
duced the correct version—‘3 broad pieces’. On several occasions Mr. Tallamy’s narrative 
overlaps with the contributions of his collaborators. Indeed, throughout the book there are 
frequent cases of unnecessary repetition (e.g. рр. 49, 94, 29, 7 5), which could have been 
avoided if the editor had used his powers with a firmer hand. 

Mr. Wells’s long chapter on the foundation of the railway town of New Swindon in the 
1840's and its subsequent growth is undoubtedly the heart of the book. He has obviously 
made a thorough survey of the original and printed material available for writing a detailed 
history of the new planned community and its many institutions, both public and private. He 
‘makes good use, among other sources, of the local newspaper files, the neglected manuscript 
census returns of 1851, 1861 and 1871, the G.W.R. documents at Paddington, the minute 
books of the Swindon Trades Council, and the Swindon municipal archives. The growth 
and organization of the railway workshops themselves are, however, inadequately treated. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Wells will some day expand this chapter into a book. The archi- 
tectural differences between the old and new towns provide Mr. Betjeman with ample material 
on which to exercise his gift for discovering hidden or neglected excellence, and he shows the 
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value to architectural research of the building plans and permits filed in the muniments of . 
every local authority. 

A more systematic treatment of the history of transport facilities in the Swindon area 
before the coming of the railway might have been attempted. For example, information 
about the Wilts and Berks canal is given in half a dozen different places, but its origins and 
date of its opening are left vague. No mention is made of the local turnpikes. ‘There are also 
a considerable number of misprints. The book is symptomatic of the growing interest in the 
history of modern urbanism and it is to be hoped that the public-spirited example of the 
Swindon Borough Council will be followed by other municipal authorities. 


W. Н. CHALONER. 


"British Museum— The Catalogues of the Manuscript Collections By T. C. Skeat, Deputy 
Keeper of Manuscripts. [An offprint from Fournal of Documentation, vol. vii, no. 1.] 
London: ‘Trustees of the British Museum, 1951. 15. 6d. | 

Every user of the Students’ Room of the Department of Manuscripts will welcome this 
practical and inexpensive guide to the somewhat bewildering contents of its shelves, and the 
other means of reference which are obtainable on application. It does not profess to contain, 
much new matter, or to supersede the late J. P. Gilson’s Student’s Guide (to which it refers 
the reader for an appreciation of the Class Catalogue), but it is up to date and widely compre- 
hensive. It gives the clearest account of the rather puzzling means of reference to the Sloane 
MSS. and Additional MSS. 4101-11018, and it is valuable in that it indicates the extent to 
which the printed catalogues are imperfect and must be supplemented by manuscript addi- 
tions. An important section of the book (§2) explains where the functions of the Department 
of Manuscripts overlap those of the Departments of Printed Books and of Prints and Draw- 
ings, and what has been transferred to or from each of them. The difficulty arises in such 
cases as Music, Maps and Grangerized books. (It might be as well, in this connexion, to 
remind the historical student of the existence of the Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires 
in the Print Room.) Besides the separate catalogues of Papyri, Ostraka and Seals, we should 
note those of Facsimiles of Manuscripts, Microfilms and MSS. on Permanent Loan. 

The list of ‘Special Catalogues and Subsidia’ includes books in which ‘the collections of 
the Department are exclusively, or at least prominently, represented’. Such are Holtzmann’s 
Papsturkunden in England or Wagner's Aspilogia, and this section of Mr. Skeat’s guide is by 
no means the least useful. We ought also to be grateful for the detailed lists of Bond’s Class 
Catalogue and Mrs. Singer’s Hand-List of Western Scientific Manuscripts in Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘The commencement of an Amalgamated Index to all the MSS. (except the 
Harleian and Cotton collections) may also be noted with satisfaction. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


» 
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218. The Office 
Largitionum. 
By J. P. C. Kent, Ph.D. 


Among the major officers of the later 
Roman Empire, the comes sacrarum largi- 
tionum alone has been the subject of no special 
study, and recent works on this period show 
that many misconceptions about his office 
and functions are current. This thesis has 
set out to give an account of the development 
of the office from the finance machine of the 
early Empire, and to state the evidence for 
its external history, functions and sources of 
revenues. 

During the second century A.D., the 
status of the head of the emperor's financial 
service, the a rationibus, steadily rose. New 
functions, such as the direct management of 
indirect revenues, increased his importance. 
By the end of the century, the post was in- 
variably held by an officer of the equestrian 
order, earning 300,000 sesterces a year and 
bearing the rank of perfectissimus. His 
official title was procurator summarum ratio- 
num, but there is evidence that from-about 
the middle of the second century or even 
earlier, popular speech referred to him as the 


of Comes 


Sacrarum 


rationalis, a term early translated into Greek 


as кабоћкбс. 

The vast confiscations of the reign of 
Septimius Severus (193-211) led to the 
separation of the inflated res privata from 
the summae rationes and its placing under an 
independent official. This however did not 
survive long. Before the middle of the third 
century, we find an organization called 
summae res or rationes headed by therationalis, 
under whom are two equestrian subordi- 
‘nates, respectively entitled magister ret 
privatae and magister summarum rationum, 
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in charge of the two departments that have 
been once more placed under a single head. 
This system was extended to the provinces. 
In the early third century, it was usual for 
the many procuratorial posts in each group 
of provinces to be held. by one man, and by 
the reign of Diocletian (284—305), when our 
evidence once more becomes abundant, the 
system appears fully developed. 

In each of the new provincial groups 
(dioeceses) is found a rationalis in direct control 
of public finance, and exercising a general 
supervision over a magister in charge of the 
directly administered res privata. At Rome 
and later also at Nicomedia resided the 
central rationalis and his subordinate magistri. 
I can find no evidence for any militarization 
of their staffs (officia) by Diocletian. In the 
provinces these had normally been of mili- 
tary rank at least from the reign of Trajan 
(082 17), while at Rome they continued to be 
recruited from imperial slaves and freed-men. 

Towards the end of the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great (306-37), we meet a tendency 
to upgrade the central head of the res privata 
once more to a position of equality with the 
rationalis summae ret. Under his sons, the 
reorganized central treasury of the summa 
res, now called sacrae largitiones, appears 
under a comes, still of equestrian rank at first, 
but rapidly achieving the lower grades of the 
senatorial order. 

The term /argitiones does not imply that 
the emperors affected to regard their financial 
exactions, which popular writers compared 
with the Last Judgment, as benign and 
generous. Largitio in the fourth century is 
used by Lactantius and others in the technical 
sense of ‘military donative', and in fact our 
few precise indications of the nature of the 
expenses of this treasury show that provision 
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of donatives, pay and clothing to the army 
was its prime duty. Its placing under a comes 
—the companion of the emperor—remedied 
the weakness and inflexibility of the old 
organization, which, being based on a here- 
ditary group of imperial slaves and freedmen, 
was not readily mobile. Mobility was thie 
essential feature of the courts of the fourth 
century; and wherever the emperor and his 
attendant army went, his treasury had to go 
also, or remain inaccessible, a prey to usurpers 
or unscrupulous officials, 

Constantine the Great lived a sedentary 
life in his later years, so it is probably to his 
peripatetic sons that the definitive organiza- 
tion of the mobile treasury is due. In the 
West, Constans (337-50) also placed the 
res privata on a similar footing. Con- 
stantius ЇЇ (337—61) in the East was more 
conservative, and left his controller of im- 
perial estates with the title of rationalis, that 
he had attained in Constantine's last years. 
The murder of Constans (abetted by his 
comes largitionum Marcellinus) and the sub- 
sequent reunion of the whole Empire under 
Constantius II led to the temporary triumph 
of the latter's system. It was not until after 
the accession of his successor, Julian the 
Apostate (361—3) that Constans' organiza- 
tion was finally re-established. 

We must remember that at this date and 
for many years to come, the /argitiones 
enjoyed not only the revenues from certain 
taxation, but also the income from state- 
. owned land on lease, whether short term 
or perpetual. The res privata consisted only 
of land under direct imperial management. 
It was therefore a much inferior treasury 
until all revenues from state-owned land 
were made payable to it, in 379 in the Fast, 
not until 405 in the West. 

Having the ear of the emperor, the comes 
largitionum rose steadily in rank. In 372, he 
was raised to rank equal with the senior 
senatorial provincial governors, the three 
proconsuls. This gave him the dignity of 
spectabilis, which he retained until 396 when 
he achieved the highest rank of all—il/ustris 
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—with which he appears in the Notitia 
Dignitatum. 

"The principal sources of revenue filling 
the treasury were the following. The 
collatio lustralis was so called because, until 
410, it was collected every five years (/us- 
trum). It was payable on the persons and 
capital of all who engaged in trade. Ancient 
authors relate that it caused the most harrow- 
ing distress to poor craftsmen, and one, 
"Timotheus of Gaza, made it the subject of 
a tragic play, which has not, unfortunately, 
come down to us. Under Anastasius (491— 
518), the reorganization in the East of the 
revenues derived from state land enabled it 
to be abolished, and this relief resulted in an 
intense popularity of the emperor, that was 
scarcely lessened by ecclesiastical antagonism 
to his religious policy. Almost half the 
revenue of the sacrae largitiones was drawn 
from this source. A special tax in high-grade 
clothing, payable on landed property, 
financed the provision of uniforms to the 
army. In practice, control of a group of 
textile factories allowed the government to 
commute this for a money payment. The 
two principal contributions of the Roman 
empire to modern financial practice were the 
indiction, or drawing up of an annual budget 
whereby demands on the taxpayer could vary 
with requirements, and the sliding scale. 
The latter is exemplified by the tax on the 
possession of all dignities. “Though persons of 
equestrian rank (perfectissimi) and comites had 
their special burdens, we have detailed in- 
formation only on those to which senators 
were liable. There was an additional land 
tax, payable at four rates according to the 
property of the senator. If he belonged to 
the Roman senate, he was also compelled to 
contribute according to his means, to a sum 
voted by that body on stated occasions of 
public festivity—mainly at imperial acces- 
sions and quinquennial anniversaries, with 
lesser sums at each New Year. The senate 
of Constantinople did not escape. Because 
of its origin in the civic council of Byzantium, 
it anomalously remained liable to aurum 
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coronarium, the ‘voluntary’ obligation to 
which the members of all provincial town 
councils had been liable since the first days 
of the Empire. In 450, these additional 
senatorial (though not municipal) burdens 
were abolished, and with this triumph of 
privilege, and the conversion of most of the 
other taxes to Customary payments, we can 
mark the failure of would-be improvers of 
the administration to break down the in- 
veterate social evils of antiquity. It was the 
aim of the Roman government, at least from 
the first century A.D., to seal off communica- 
tion between the subjects of the empire and 
the free races beyond the frontier. The 
collection of customs duties was therefore 
closely connected with the army of the 
frontier, and often undertaken by them. 
During the later Empire, there was a steady 
progress towards the substitution of the 
appointment of salaried collectors of indirect 
taxes for the unwilling and nominal con- 
tractors who were still universal in the early 
fourth century. The greatest step forward, 
however, did not come until the reign 
of Justinian (527-65); by the seventh 
century, the contractor was unknown except 
at Alexandria, and when Heraclius (610— 
641) appointed commerciarit for each pro- 
vince, he was only consummating a process 
that had been going on for two and a half 
centuries. Many minor taxes, both direct 
and indirect, are of necessity omitted from 
this summary. 

'Tax collection was almost always in the 
first instance in the hands of civic officers, or 
members of the staff of the provincial 
governors. Cash taxes, such as those of the 
largitiones mostly were, were peculiarly the 
responsibility of the vicar of each diocese. 
It was the duty of the provincial authority to 
test the quality of bullion and to make a 
supplementary charge if it was impure. 
During the early fourth century, officials of 
the /argitiones collected their dues from the 
treasury of each city. However, as part of 
the great reform undertaken in 364—6 by 
the Emperors Valentinian I and Valens, 


large treasuries were established for each 
group of provinces, and placed under the 
control of subordinates of the comes largi- 
tionum. About 390, а further refinement, a 
special transport system to the court, com- 
pleted the independence of the treasury of the 
provincial authorities. — . 

Many factories existed to serve the inter- 
ests of the state, comprising personnel bound 
to supply government requirements, and 
receiving a manager appointed by the govern- 
ment office. We should not, however, think 
of these factories as purely government con- 
cerns. Although the employees were de- 
scendants of imperial slaves and freedmen, and 
bound to hereditary service, they were able 
to accept contracts from private persons once 
the customary demands of the state had 
been met. We know of this practice in the 
arms factories (under the magister officiorum), 
textile factories and even to a limited extent, 
in the mints. Coinage in gold was with- 
drawn from the provincial mints and con- 
centrated at the imperial residence in 365—6, 
but the former were allowed to convert 
private bullion into coin on payment of a fee. 
Detailed discussion of these factories must 
be omitted. 

The story of the office is taken down to 
its abolition by Heraclius about 626, and the 
thesis concludes with lists of all persons 
holding major office in the res summa and 
the /argitiones, and appendices dealing with 
coinage and other connected problems of the 
later Empire. 


Sources. 


The whole range of contemporary litera- 
ture has been used for source material, 
but the chief founts of information 
have been the Codex Theodosianus and 
the Justinian Corpus luris Civilis. 
Papyri are most easily consulted in the 
first instance in Johnson and West, 
Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies, 
though the commentary is often poor. 
The new volume, ix, of Mattingly and 
Sydenham’s Roman Imperial Coinage, 
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provides a reliable basis for the study 
of late Roman coins, and has been freely 
consulted. There are a large number 
of articles and monographs dealing with 
particular aspects of late Roman finance, 
and reference to most of them can be 
found in Piganiol’s Histoire de Rome 
and his Empire chrétien (Histoire géné- 
rale, iv. fasc. 2). 


219. 8. Finnian of Clonard. 
By KATHLEEN W. Носнез, Ph.D. 


The monasticism of western Europe in 
the middle ages was the result of a fusion 
between two elements, the individualist and 
ascetic discipline of the desert transmitted 
through the cenobitic and eremitic traditions 
of southern and central Gaul, and the 
ordered moderation of the Benedictine Rule. 
To this latter element Irish monasticism be- 
tween the sixth and tenth centuries owed little 
or nothing, but the Gallic influence, trans- 
mitted both directly and through the medium 
of South Wales (in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies one of the most active centres of 
christian life in the west) is very apparent. 
Some of the earliest material for a study 
of monastic life in Ireland in the pre-Viking 
period is found in the Irish penitentials, 
rules and poems, sources which, though to 
a great extent published, have been very little 
exploited. The rules go back to texts of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, while 
the published penitentials were all compiled 
before 800. The rules, which vary from 
house to house, are moral injunctions inter- 
spersed with rulings on particular matters. 
There is however a large element of agree- 
ment between them: by assembling the in- 
formation they contain it is possible to derive 
an'accurate picture of life in an early Irish 
monastery and to attempt a reconstruction 
of the monastic day, though the order of 
events cannot be rigidly applied to any one 
monastery. The Vitae of Irish saints, with 
a few notable exceptions, were written 
centuries after the events they claim to 
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describe. There has been much borrowing 
between the lives and from secular literature 
or legend, and their contents are of very 
varied value. І 

It is necessary to be aware of this back- 
ground in examining the Vitae and assessing 
the influence of 5. Finnian of Clonard. 
The manuscripts of his life are found in both 
Irish and Latin. They are as follows: — 


The Irish Life exists in two recensions: 

І. (i) The Book of Lismore ff 657-67*(L). 
The property of the duke of Devon- 
shire. A collection compiled in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. 
Published in facsimile by the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission, The Book of 
Mac Carthaigh Riabhach, otherwise the 
Book of Lismore. (Facsimiles in collo- 
type of Irish Manuscripts V) Dublin, 
1950. Edited by Whitley Stokes, Lives 
of the Saints from the Book of Lismore, 
Oxford, 1890, lines 2504-2786. 

(ii) Royal Irish Academy, MS. Stowe A. 
iv. I. pp. 149-64 (St). Transcribed in 
1627 by Domnall Ó Duinnín from a 
lost vellum manuscript. 

(ii) British Museum, MS. Egerton 180 f 
46*—547. Transcribed by Muiris О Gor- 
máin, probably. in 1780—1, from St. 

(iv) Various nineteenth century copiesof L. 

Of these manuscripts L is nearest to the 

original. 

П. (i) Brussels, MS. Bibl. Roy. 4190- 
200 ff 203-2107 (Br). ‘Transcribed 
by Michael O'Clery, who notes the 
date 4 March 1629 (Old Style) at the 
foot of f 205. O’Clery copied this 
Life, according to his own colophon, 
from a vellum book (now unknown) 
which Gillaglas O'Higgin wrote in 
1471. 

(ii) British Museum, MS. Add 30512 
ff 6"-9" (A). Transcribed by Uilliam 
Mac an Lega in the second half of the 
fifteenth century. 'The manuscript is 
incomplete. 
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. A careful comparison and collation of the 
three manuscripts L, Br and A shows that 
they go back to the same original (which may 
probably be dated to the twelfth century on 
linguistic grounds) and that the Br A recen- 
sion is nearest to this. A transcript of Br 
collated with A is provided, with a glossary, 
in an appendix to the thesis. 

The Latin manuscripts are also found in 
two versions: 


I. Brussels, MS. Bibl. Roy. 7672-4. Ё 83'— 
86". Codex Salmanticensis (CS). Trans- 
cribed in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Edited by C. De Smedt and 
J. De Backer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae 
ex Codice Salmanticensi, Edinburgh, 
London, 1888, cols. 189-210. 


П. (i) Bodleian, MS. Rawl. B. 485 ff 54— 
587 (R2). Transcribed about 1350. 

(ii) Bodleian, MS. Rawl. B. 505 f£ 156'— 
160 (R9). Transcribed about 1400. 
А copy of Кі. 

(iii) Dublin, Franciscan Convent A. 24 
pp. 1-14 (F). Transcribed by Father 
John Goolde O.F.M. in 1629. A 
copy of К®. 

Both these recensions go back to the same 
original, an abridged text (probably already 
defective when used by the scribes of CS 
and R?) in more than one book. 

The contents of the Latin and Irish Lives 
show considerable differences. All the 
material peculiar to the Latin Vitae, with one 
possible exception, is either derived from the 
Lives of other well-known saints or is made 
up of common hagiographical themes. I can 
find no clue in the Latin Lives in their 
present form as to the place of origin. The 
Irish Life was written by a Leinsterman 
writing.in Leinster, using both written and 
oral material, who had access to genuine 
traditions of Finnian's main foundations at 
Aghowle and Clonard, and was familiar 
with the local topography. On the whole he 
-presents his material without much orna- 
mentation or addition; though he is clearly 
anxious to establish the claims of his patron, 
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carefully defines his paruchia, emphasizes the 
efficacy of his relics and the power his ascetic 
life on earth has given him in heaven. By 
comparing the Lives with topographical 
evidence and material derived from the 
earlier Irish martyrologies, it is possible to 
distinguish between the historical and legend- 
ary elements in the Lives of Finnian and to 
submit a reconstruction of the contents of 
the original Life. 

'The office of S. Finnian is found in 
Brussels MS. Bibl. Roy. 8530—4 ff 176*—181* 
in a seventeenth century hand. Nine lessons 
are given, covering the same ground as 
Book I of the original Latin Life. It is 
probable that these nine lessons were in- 
tended for Finnian's feast day, and that the 
second book of the Latin Life was divided 
up into twenty-one short lessons covering the 
remaining seven days of his octave. A version 
of the Office was printed by Thomas 
Messingham (Officia SS. Patricii, Columbae, 
Brigidae et aliquorum quorundam Hiberniae 
Sanctorum, Paris, 1620), in an abbreviated 
and rearranged form with three lessons. 

A study of the sources leads to the con- 
clusion that Finnian was one of the first great 
presbyter-abbots: he lived at a crucial period 
in the history of the Irish church, when its 
constitution was changing from an episcopal 
to a monastic form. He may or may not be 
the writer of the earliest lrish penitential, 
the work of an abbot named Vinnian for his 
community. Finnian was certainly among 
the first Irish saints with the vision to see in 
the monastic life a unique opportunity for the 
discipline of study. His school, at first 
itinerant, finally settled at Clonard, drew 
clerical students from all parts of Ireland and 
sent them out again equipped and inspired. 
The influence of Finnian the Magister may 
be seen best in his disciples Ciaran of Clon- 
macnoise, the son of the Wright, whose 
virtues shone with gentle light over central 
Ireland, and in Colomcille of Iona whose 
brilliant and forceful personality founded a 
centre of evangelism in the north of Great 
Britain. 
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Sources: 


Manuscripts of the Lives of S. Finnian 
have already been noted above. A 
bibliography of manuscript and printed 
Sources appears in the thesis. 


220. The Kievo-Pechersky Monastery from 


its- Origins to the end of the Eleventh 
Century. 
By Murxez HerrzLL, M.A. 


Of the seventy religious houses known to 
have been founded in Russia during the 
Kievan period (878-1240) the only one of 
which detailed records appear to have sur- 
vived is the Kievo-Pechersky monastery, 
or Monastery of Caves. It was dedicated to 
the Mother of God, but was always called the 
Monastery of Caves (Pecherskiy Monastyr) 
because its first members lived in a cave. 
The history of the monastery is therefore 
of vital importance for the study of Russian 
religious life in the period after the con- 
version to christianity; it is also of con- 
siderable interest as an example of the way in 
which Byzantine religious and cultural ideals 
were transmitted to, and adapted by, a more 
primitive people. 

The principal source for the history of 
this monastery is a hagiographical collection 
known as the Patericon of the Monastery 
of Caves. Some information has also survived 
in the earliest Russian chronicles, notably the 
Primary Chronicle, compiled in the second 
decade of the twelfth century, and in the 
sermons of Theodosius, one of the early 
abbots of the monastery (d. 1074). 

The thesis consists of two sections: a 
critical analysis of the sources, and an account 
of the history of the monastery from its 
foundation until the end of the eleventh 
century. The first section owes much to the 
pioneer work of the two Russian philo- 
logists, A. A. Shakhmatov and D. I. 
Abramovich. 

The Patericon is a composite work, 
written by at least three authors at different 
times between the foundation of the house 


and the early thirteenth century, and sub- 
jected to various editorial revisions before it 
reached its final form in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. It is extant in numerous 
MSS. most of which fall into three principal 
redactions; of these the most typical is the 
Second Cassian redaction of 1462, containing 
thirty-eight discourses (s/ova). 

The earliest contributor was the monk 
Nestor, who wrote, towards the end of the 
eleventh century, the Vita Theodosii, the 
longest discourse in the Patericon. Most of 
the remaining narratives were written early 
in the thirteenth century by the monks 
Simon and Polycarp; but an analysis of their 
work shows that they made considerable use 
of two eleventh century sources which were 
later lost: the Vita Antonii (that is The Life 
of the hermit Antony who founded the 
monastery), and a private monastic chronicle 
which appears to have been kept, with some 
intermissions, from c. 1078 until the late 
twelfth century. A comparison of the Vita 
Theodosii with the fragments of the Vita 
Antonii used by Simon and Polycarp suggests 
that the former work is a valuable source for 
the period from c. 1050 onwards—the time 
after ‘Theodosius came to Kiev; but that for 
the period before this, Nestor was less well- 
informed than the unknown author of the 
Vita Antonii. 

From the amount of information about 
the Monastery of Caves included in the 
Primary Chronicle, it would appear that this 
comprehensive account of the ‘early history 
of Kievan Russia was at least partially com- 
piled in the monastery. Three of the entries 
relating to it are of considerable length; one 
of these, the 1051 entry, which describes the 
foundation and early history of the house, 
appears to be a conflation of two contra- 
dictory sources. 

‘The second section of the thesis describes 
the life of the monastery from its origins to 
the end of the eleventh century, including the 
relations of the house with the outside world. 
It begins with an examination of certain 
apparent discrepancies in the sources relating 
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to the earliest period of its history. ‘Most of 
these arise from the conflicting evidence of 
the Vita Theodosii and the narratives based 
on the Vita Antonii. It has been customary 
to accept the information of the Vita Theo- 
dosti as authentic, and to dismiss the Vita 
Antoni as an unreliable legend. But when 
the narratives derived from the Vita Antonii 
are examined in relation to other available 
sources, including Polish and German annals, 
it appears that the author was probably 
well informed. If the Vita Antoni is ac- 
cepted as a reliable source, а number of 
difficulties which have puzzled scholars can 
be solved, and it is possible, without rejecting 
any of the available evidence, to reconstruct 
a consistent account of the early history of 
the monastery, in which it appears that it 
was founded not in 1051—the date given 
in the Primary Chronicle—but some twenty 
years earlier. 

An important landmark in the history of 
the house was the building of the above- 
ground monastery. This appears to have 
been begun c. 1061 or 1062, and was com- 
_ pleted, if not entirely carried out, under the 

abbot Theodosius. Different information 
about this is given in the Vita Theodosii and 
the Vita Antonti. However the two sources 
appear to be complementary rather than 
contradictory. The Vita Antonii appears to 
have contained more detailed information, 
especially about the foundation of the great 
church of the monastery in 1073. 

‘The abandonment of the cave as a perma- 
nent dwelling place was probably the result 
of a rapid increase in numbers which coin- 
cided with the appointment of Theodosius as 
abbot c. 1062. The same cause necessitated 
a more precise regulation of the communal 
life. It is a tribute to the statesmanlike 
vision of Theodosius that he realized the need 
for this and introduced into the monastery 
the rules of the famous Studite house in 
Constantinople. It is probable that the 
Studite rule introduced into the Monastery 
of Caves was a translation of a typicon drawn 
up by Patriarch Alexius the Studite for a 


monastery he founded in Constantinople 
с. 1034. А Slavonic translation of this 
typicon exists, although the Greek original 
has been lost. This document appears to be 
still unpublished. It has proved impossible 
to obtain a facsimile of it; but fortunately 
fairly full citations from it are available in 
secondary works. From these, and from the 
evidence of the Patericon, the daily routine 
of the monastery can be reconstructed in 
some detail. 

The five abbots who governed the monas- 
tery from its foundation to the end of the 
eleventh century provide the best focus for 
the study of its administration. The monks 
enjoyed the privilege of electing their own 
abbots; but it appears that their: authority 
was frequently challenged, and there is some 
evidence to suggest that by the end of the 
eleventh century the ‘common life’ demanded 
by the Studite rule had largely fallen into 
eee 

The records of the monastery reflect 
many facets of contemporary political and 
social life, since it was frequently visited by 
all classes of people from the princes to the 
poorest peasants. It seems to have had cordial 
relations with the metropolitans; this is 
indicated by the number of its members who 
were appointed bishops. 

The thesis concludes with an account of 
the ascetic life of the monks. No attempt is 
made to assess their relative debt to earlier 
traditions; but it would appear that they were 
much influenced by the lives and teaching of 
the Egyptian Desert Fathers, about whom 
they had read in Slavonic translations of 
earlier paterica; indeed it would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that eleventh century 
Kiev, witnessed, on a small scale, a renas- 
cence of primitive monasticism. А 

The thesis has three appendices, all of 
which relate to the first section: (i) a group 
of translations from the Patericon in which 


1 [t was formerly in the Moscow Synodal 
Library, MS. 380. After the Russian revolution 
it was transferred to the Lenin State Library, 
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the thirteenth century contributors: describe 
the circumstances in which they came to 
write their work, (ii) some observations on a 
Slavonic translation referred to as the ‘Book 
of the Fathers’ which appears to correspond 
to Books V and VI of Rosweyd’s Vitae 
Patrum, (iii) an analysis of the 1051 entry of 
the Primary Chronicle, demonstrating Из 
derivation from two different sources. 


Sources: 

Only printed sources were used. A full 
bibliography of these, arranged in 
sections according to language, is 
appended to the thesis.. 


The Agrarian Development of Wilt- 
shire, 1540—1640. 

By Емс KerrinGr, Ph.D. 

First, the geographical background is 
considered historically, the farming regions 
delineated and changes in land utilization 
described. Тһе two main farming regions 
are shown to be those of Cheese Wiltshire 
and Chalk Wiltshire, but notice is also taken 
of the Wiltshire Cotswolds, the Corallian 
Ridge and the Vale of Wardour. The main 
change in land utilization is shown to be the 
clearance of the forests of North Wiltshire 
and the extension of the grasslands of the 
Cheese country. 

The Cheese country is shown to be an 
area of dairy-farming and grazing, with 
about one-quarter of the cultivated area 
arable and the rest mainly pasture and 
meadow or grassland mown in rotation. It 
was generally an enclosed country, but en- 
closure was not yet complete. The grasslands 
were applied to the dairy, mainly for cheese 
production, and to grazing, mainly for meat 
production. Cattle and sheep were stocked 
in the approximate ratio of two to three. 
Wheat was an important crop, but much of 
the arable was given over to fodder crops such 
as peas, beans and tares. Much corn was 
grown in open fields, but these were irregular 
and tended to be displaced by enclosures. 
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The Corallian Ridge was the backbone of 
the mixed farming region of North Wiltshire, 
arable being more extensive here than in the 
Cheese country and the proportion of en- 
closure less, though apparently increasing 
more rapidly. The chief crop was wheat, 
closely followed by barley. Cattle and sheep 
were stocked in the approximate ratio of 
five to thirteen. While meat and cheese 
production was significant, corn-growing 
was the mainstay of the farmer, and the 
region was one of sheep-and-corn husbandry. 
Where the fields were common, it was usual 
for the smaller farmers to form a common 
sheep-flock and fold, of vital importance in 
grain production. Irregularity was the most 
common characteristic of the open fields of 
this region and large numbers of fields had 
been developed by some townships. 

The Wiltshire Cotswolds were a sheep- 
and-corn country, with only a small pro- 
portion of enclosure until the late seventeenth 
century. Approximately three-quarters of 
the surface area was arable, mostly in open 
fields working upon a two-field course of 
cultivation. The chief crops were wheat and 
barley and cattle and sheep were stocked in 
the approximate ratio of one to two. The 
sheep were folded upon the arable for the 
benefit of the grain-harvest. Common flocks 
obtained but there is no positive evidence of 
common folds. 

Half Wiltshire is down country and, 
despite some local variation, the whole of the 
Chalk country is given unity by the downs 
that dominate it. Even the farming of most 
of the Vale of Wardour was not radically 
different from that of the Chalk country 
generally, with its extensive hill sheep 
pastures, its wet streamside meadows and the 
arable that lay between these extremes. The 
downs were sheep-walk, but the sheep were 
kept mainly for folding on the arable. The 
meadows, too, provided fodder for the beasts 
and so dung for the fields. -About half the 
area was sheep-walk and of the remainder 
about three-quarters was arable. The sheep- 
fold was the sheet-anchor of husbandry and 
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folding was the great object for which sheep 
were bred. Common flocks and folds 
enabled small farmers to dispose of large 
sheep-flocks for folding and the fold-courses 
were carefully regulated to this end. Large 
farmers, however, had their own private 
flocks. The sheep went upon the downs by 
day and were folded upon the arable by 
night for most of the year, while in the early 
spring they fed the meadows by night. As 
many as five hundred sheep would be folded 
upon a single arable acre. The fields were 
generally open, though in some exceptional 
areas there was a high proportion of enclosure. 
Three-field townships were most usual, but 
there were many with two, four, six, eight 
and more fields up to a score and more in a 
few instances. In this period several town- 
ships also rearranged their field systems, 
usually increasing the number of fields. It 
would seem that in some townships the fur- 
longs replaced the fields as rotational units 
and so came to be regarded as fields in them- 
selves. Wheat and barley were the two main 
crops of the Chalk country, followed by peas, 
vetches, dills and oats, the last four being 
fodder crops. The area of spring corn was 
considerably greater than that of winter corn, 
a situation that can only be explained by the 
hitching of fallow fields for catch crops of 
spring grain and the special rotations in use 
on land in severalty. Horses were favoured 
for plough-teams, though some of the poorer 
husbandmen used oxen. Fallowing practice 
was by no means uniform. Some lands were 
fallowed two years in succession and some 
were not fallowed at all but allowed to lie 
‘still’. Although the Wiltshire horned sheep 
did not bear much wool, this wool was of 
good quality, and there were a few sheep- 
masters, some of whom were also large land- 
owners. The sheep fattened slowly but 
attained considerable weight. For the most 
part, however, the downland farmers were 
solicitous only to keep flocks of breeding 
ewes, the surplus of lambs being sold off to 
farmers and graziers elsewhere. 
Whereas enclosure was general in the 
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Cheese country, it was only partial in the 
Chalk country. Here, however, there was 
also much open land in severalty, freed from, 
common rights and regulations. About one- 
quarter of the land in the wold and down 
countries was in severalty, either open or 
enclosed. This land in severalty was mostly 
in the hands of the larger farmers, who 
followed individual crop rotations according 
to the nature of their soils. It was the 
possession of private sheep-flocks and folds 
that made possible farming in severalty. Not 
all of the common field land was in tillage: 
in some parts there were large areas of leys 
and tare-hay was an important common field 
crop in some places. Convertible husbandry 
was practised to some extent. We find the 
tenantry, by mutual agreement, arranging 
their arable lands with the greatest fluidity 
and flexibility, at the dictate not of custom, 
which was susceptible of change, but of 
husbandly considerations. “The common 
fields of a township were often not subjected 
to any uniform course of husbandry, but each 
field might have its own rotation and every 
year’s land was to be found on land in tenan- 
try as on land in severalty. New crops were 
introduced into open and enclosed fields, on 
land in tenantry and on land in severalty. 
The forests of North Wiltshire were cleared 
mainly by the depasturing of cattle and sheep 
in the woods and coppices, resulting in con- 
version to pasture. In other parts of the 
country some woods were converted to 
arable, as also were some heaths and down 
pastures. Denshiring was used in such con- 
version of heath and down and there was a 
considerable extension of the cultivated area. 
Ley farming was being practised on an in- 
creasing scale, long grazing leys being the 
usual form. Leys were usually seeded down 
with common hay seed. Hay-leys, however, 
were seeded with tares. Cheese Wilt- 
shire had a surplus and Chalk Wiltshire a 
deficiency of hay in the sixteenth century. 
In the downlands this problem was met by 
the floating of water-meadows, partly on the 
old meadowlands, partly on those newly 
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created. The floated water-meadow was ‘a 
hotbed for grass’, a thin sheet of water being 
passed over the meadow in the winter months. 
Floated water-meadows produced an early 
bite of grass and a four- or five-fold increase 
of hay production, thus finally overcoming, 
in the seventeenth century, the difficulties for- 
merly resulting from shortage of winter feed. 
In the sheep-and-corn countries the manor 
remained as strong and vital an institution 
as it ever had been, but in the Cheese country 
many manors were dismembered. Besides 
the courts baron, lords held also courts of 
recognition and of survey. Manorial surveys, 
the records of courts of survey, were based 
not upon an examination of the lands but 
of the deeds and writings of the tenants and 
the acreages used in them were usually 
customary and not statutory acres. The 
increase in extra-manorial land and the dis- 
memberment of manors was accompanied 
by an increase in the number of freeholders 
and owner-occupiers in the Cheese country, 
while in the sheep-and-corn countries of the 
wolds and downs, the proportion of owner- 
occupiers on manorial freehold land was 
small and most farm land was occupied by 
virtue of leases either by indenture or b 
copy of court roll. Although all forms of 
tenure were somewhat insecure in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, legal security 
was virtually complete in the second half. 
No variation in the degree of legal security 
afforded in practice can be discerned between 
freehold of inheritance and lease-holds either 
by common or customary law. The usual 
term of lease was, by indenture, 99 years 
determinable upon three lives, and by copy, 
three lives including free bench. In order to 
evaluate thé tenurial position of farmers it is, 
however, necessary to shatter the illusion all 
too easily created by manorial surveys and to 
examine the position of the large but indeter- 
minate number of sub-tenants and share-crop- 
pers on demesne, freehold and customary land. 
Hence the state of land occupation cannot 
be determined, but only estimated, by refer- 
ence to manorial surveys, court rolls and 
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testamentary inventories. Furthermore these 
estimates can be made only farming region 
by farming region, because the customary 
acres of the different regions were by no means 
equal or equivalent. In all the mixed farming 
areas of Wiltshire the majority of occupiers 
were in the possession of only landless, dwarf 
or small holdings, while the bulk of the soil 
was occupied by an absolute minority of the 
occupiers. The process of time served only 
to accentuate this development. In the 
Cheese country the predominant farm type 
was between 20 and 150 acres, but about 
half the occupiers had less than 20 acres. 

Correlating knowledge of agricultural 
technique with the estimates of land occu- 
pation, it is possible’ to estimate the relative 
proportions of capitalist farmers, family 
farmers and wage-labourers. In the Cheese 
country the small producer reigned supreme, 
while elsewhere he was overshadowed by the 
capitalist farmer. 

Labour-services and food-rents were of 
secondary importance only and the greater 
part of rent-payment was made in money, 
partly by annual payments and partly by 
fines paid for the entry into holdings, Rack- 
rents were not common. Considering both 
rents and fines as in the nature of rent, it 
may be concluded that the movement of 
rent did not generally lag behind the move- 
ment of farm prices and that between 1590 
and 1650 the rise of farm prices probably 
lagged behind the rise in rents. This is not 
true, however, of the Crown estates, where 
rent receipts were lower. This was due 
mainly to the fact that the stewards of royal 
manors lined their pockets with the entry 
fines received, but other peculiarities of 
estate management were also responsible. — ' 

The family farmer worked under in- 
creasing difficulties in all but the Cheese 
country of Wiltshire, as he strove in unequal 
competition with the capitalist farmer. A 
great and increasingly insurmountable gulf 
separated the labourer from the capitalist 
employer. The price of cereals and cattle rose 
four- or five-fold between 1540 and 1640, 
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the price of industrial products much less. 


The price scissors thus operated in favour, 


of all agricultural producers, but mainly 
in favour of the large producers. There 
developed a powerful. class of gentlemen- 
farmers. Everything points to vastly in- 
creased landlord incomes, not only from farm 
rents, but also from industrial rents and from 
the sale of timber. 

The main social antagonisms were those 
between the family farmers and the land- 
owners, but in particular between the family 
farmers and the Crown, against whom was 
ranged in the end virtually the whole of 
the rural population. Much enclosure was 
carried out by agreement, but arbitrary en- 
closure led to unrest and the enclosures of 
royal forest lands in the seventeenth century 
to armed revolts which received the covert 
support of many greater landowners, re- 
sulting in the moral defeat of royal govern- 
ment and ushering in the Great Rebellion. 


М. Sources: 


Public Record Office: Court Rolls, 
General Series; Rentals and Surveys, 
General Series; Duchy of Lancaster: 
Rentals and Surveys, Miscellaneous 
Books, Special Commissions, Counter- 
parts of Leases, Accounts of tlie Re- 
ceiver-General, Court Rolls, Decrees 
and Orders, Forest Proceedings; Ex- 
chequer K.R.: Depositions by Com- 
mission, Special Commissions, Forest 
Proceedings, Inventories of goods and 
chattels, Miscellanea; Augmentation 
Office—Parliamentary Surveys, Mis- 
cellaneous Books; Treasury of Receipt 
—Miscellaneous Books; Land Revenue 
—Miscellaneous Books; State Papers, 
Domestic Series; Privy Council—Reg- 
ister; Court of Wards and Liveries: 
Books of Surveys, Feodaries’ Surveys; 
Requests—Proceedings; Star Chamber 
— Proceedings; Chancery — Proceed- 
ings; Gifts and Deposits—Shaftesbury 

-© Papers. 
British Museum: Additional MSS.; Addi- 
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tional Rolls and Charters; Royal MSS.; 
Stowe MSS.; Harleian MSS.; Egerton 
MSS.; Lansdowne MSS. 


Principal Probate Registry: Inventories: — 


Consistory Court of Sarum; Arch- 
deaconry of Sarum; Archdeaconry of 
Wilts; Prebendal Court of Husborne 
and Burbage; Peculiar Court of the 
Dean and Chapter of Sarum. 


Wilton House: Survey of the manor of 


Chalke, 1590; surveys of manors, 
1631; surveys of manors, 1632-3; 
survey of Burcombe, 1632; survey of 
Flambston, 1631; revenue account 
book, 1562; compotus roll of the 
receiver, 1633, 1635; courtbook of 
Bemerton and Quidhampton; court- 
book of various parishes; court rolls of 
various parishes. 


Wiltshire County Record Office: Enford 


court book; Sevenhampton court book; 
Savernake Collection; Hobhouse 
Papers; Hyde Papers; Quarter Sessions, 
Great Rolls; Grittleton Notes; Og- 
bourne Notes; court book of Bremhill, 
Bromham, etc.; court book of Durring- 
ton and Knighton; court book of 
Latton cum Eisey; court book of 
Ashton Keynes, etc.; Clayton MSS.; 
Suffolk and Berkshire MSS. 


Devizes Museum: Survey of Urchfont; 


survey of Amesbury with Baycliffe; 
Amesbury survey book; survey of 
Amesbury; Amesbury misc. papers 
and docs.; court book of Amesbury 
Erledom; book of extracts court rolls 
of Seymours; Dutchie Tenures in 
comitat. Wiltess.; Deed Room; un- 
sorted deeds and docs.; Wilts. MSS.; 
surveys of Bishop’s Cannings; Wilts. 
miscellaneous MSS. 


Bristol University, Muniments: Docu- 


ments relating to the manor of Shrew- 
ton; Yeatman-Biggs MSS.; Dauntsey- 
Trowbridge court book; court book of 
Hannington. 


Bowood Estate Office: survey of Brem- 


hill, 1629. 
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Box, Miss Pinchin: Maps of Hazelbury, 
Ditteridge, Box. 

Bassett Down House: account book of 
Neville Maskelyne. 

Longleat House: ‘Thynne Papers. 

Bradford Museum: Swinton MSS. 

Salisbury Diocesan Registry: Wills and 
inventories. 

Institute of Historical Research: Beveridge 
price history material. 

Printed Sources: 
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_ Calendar of State Papers Domestic. 
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Cunnington, 1932. 

Abstracts of Wilts. Inquisitiones Post Mor- 
tem, ed. С. S. and E. A. Fry (British 
Record Soc.), 1901. 

Annals of the Borough of Devizes, ed. B. H. 
Cunnington, 1925. : ; 

Records of Chippenham, ed. F. H. Goldney 
(privately published), 1889. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, i. 

Wiltshire Quarter Sessions Records, ed. 
Н. C. Johnson (Wilts. Arch. and Nat. 

| Hist. Soc., Records Branch), 1948. 

. Calendar of Antrobus Deeds before 1625, 
ed, R. B. Pugh (Wilts. Arch. and Nat. 
Hist. Soc., Records Branch), 1947. 

‘Letters and Papers Foreign and Domestic 
of the Reign of Henry VIII. 

Survey of the Lands of William First Earl 
of Pembroke, ed. С. R. Straton (Rox- 
burghe Club), 1909, 2 vols. 

Journals of the House of Lords. 


222. The Economic Aspects of Elizabethan 
Privateering. 
Ву К. К. Anprews, Ph.D. 

The objects of this research were to 
analyse privateering as a form of economic 
enterprise and to define its réle in English 
commerce and economic life. 

Evidence relating to a large number of 
privateering ventures was found in the High 
Court of Admiralty records (P.R.O.), in the 
Caesar Papers (Lansdowne and Additional 


MSS.), in a volume of the Harleian MSS: 
containing a list of tenths of prizes and in 
other MS. sources indicated below. Of 
printed sources Hakluyt, Purchas and the 
volumes: of the Hakluyt Society and the’ 
Navy Records Society were the most -valu- 
able. Much of the detail is summarized in 
two appendices to the thesis: a list of the 
voyages made by 235 privateers in the years 
1589-91 and a list of the voyages made by 
86 privateers in the year 1598. The home 
port, tonnage, number of men, itinerary and 
nature and value of prizes are given, together 
with biographical notes on the owners; 
victuallers and chief officers. 

Up to 1585 open or disguised piracy was 
undertaken by small vessels, often owned by 
their seaman or gentleman commanders, 
sailing from almost every coast of England; 
Wales and Southern Ireland, especially from 
Devon and Cornwall. They made short 
trips for what were usually modest prizes 
(wines, salt, fish, etc., rarely worth more 
than £200), selling the plunder cheap in 
minor sea-ports or plunder marts like Mead 
Hole. Only the relatively few larger ven- 
tures, which operated more openly and made 
longer voyages, could fairly count on a sub- 
stantial profit. Such home-waters roving 
continued throughout the reign, and the 
oceanic ventures of the ’70’s were as much 
a development of local depredations as a 
result of English commercial ambitions. 

The main part of the thesis is concerned 
with the period 1585—1603, when, it is 
estimated, some 100—200 privateering ven- 
tures were undertaken annually. Devon and 
Cornwall now provide only about 24% of 
the ships (falling to 13% in 1598), while 
London's contribution rises from about 30% 
in the early years of the war to some 50% in 
1598, by which date London, Weymouth 
and Southampton account for 70% of the 
privateers. 

The old type of owner-victualler-com- 
mander becomes comparatively rare after 
1585, though the professional element re- 
mains important. Gentlemen captains like 
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George Somers and the Prowses, often 
supported by merchants, had the knowledge, 
skill and personal contacts to achieve fairly 
consistent success. Similarly, great gentlemen 
like Sir George Carey, Raleigh and the Lord 
‘Admiral derived special advantage as entre- 
preneurs from their position in political or ad- 
miralty machinery. In contrast to these groups 
of ‘professionals’ stands a small number of 
gentleman amateurs, like John Chudleigh 
and Sir Thomas Sherley, whose frequently 
ambitious projects were rarely profitable. 

' But the merchants were now the domi- 
riant element in privateering. Few voyages 
were. made without merchant support: in 
Bristol, for example, a dozen of the leading 
local merchants set forth the great majority 
of the 24 privateers of 1589-91. The most 
important and numerous merchant entre- 
preneurs were the Londoners, most of whom 
acted in constantly fluctuating groups. Some 
of these, like Sir John Watts, specialized in 
priváteering, but the majority divided their 
attention between trade and privateering. 

The factors affecting the profitability of 
privateering varied largely according ‘to the 
size and type of venture. Total capital and 
running costs increased progressively with 
the size of the ship: about £360 and £170 
for 6 months’ cruising in a 50 ton vessel; 
about £660 and £300 for a 100 ton vessel; 
and about £2,900 and £1,100 for a 300 ton 
vessel. Prizes fell into three fairly distinct 
groups: the inter-European cargoes (salt, 
wines, fruits, fish, manufactures, corn, etc.) 
rarely worth over £1,000 and averaging some 
£200-£300; the more common American 
cargoes (hides, dyes, sugar, etc.) usually 
worth between £1,000 and £3,000; and rich 
cargoes of spices, silver or gold worth £10,000 
or more. The first group accounted for 
about 60% of the number of prizes taken, 
but only for about 10% of the total value of 
prize cargoes. The second and most impor- 
tant group constituted about 30% of the 
number of prizes and about 40-80% of the 
total value of prize cargoes. 

Clearly the privateer- of 100—200 tons, 


large enough to make long trips, often into 
and across the ocean, yet small enough to be 
sent out without great expense, was likely to 
yield the best profit. The majority of the 
ships in the numerous London expeditions 
to the West Indies were of this size. “The 
ventures of the smaller converted merchant- 
men, notably those of the Bristol merchants, 
were not very successful Nearly all the 
Bristolmen's prizes carried European cargoes 
of no great value, and Bristol privateering, 
probably a substitute for the city's ruined 
Iberian trade, declined swiftly after the first 
few years of the war. Most of the smaller 
ships which remained active were owned and 
commanded by. the professional element. 
On the other hand only men like Cumber- 
land could afford to employ the very large 
ships exclusively on privateering, since they 
rarely paid their way. The London mer- 
chants greatly increased the number and size 
of their ships during the war, and increasingly 
used both medium and large ships to com- 
bine or alternate plunder with trading 
ventures. Their takings in prizes thus often 
represented a kind of super-profit. 

Owners and victuallers who were remote 
from the crews usually found it difficult to 
secure their due shares of the prizes, since the 
crews often appropriated not only their 
customary ‘pillage’, but more than their 
third share of the cargoes. The owner- 
victualler-commander, on the other hand, 
could keep strict watch on his two-thirds 
share and take a lion’s share of the pillage as 
well. Though the merchant suffered in this 
respect, he could usually sell his prizes more 
profitably than the seaman or gentleman. 
All in all, the advantages of the great mer- 
chants were such that 20 or 30 Londoners 
and a handful of provincial merchants of like 
importance came to dominate privateering, 
setting forth about half the ships and dis- 
posing of the greater part of the prize goods 
(of which the annual value is estimated at 
some £150,000—£300,000). 

Privateering before 1585 had been gener- 
ally inimical to trade. But while the war 
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brought serious losses to English cloth ex- 
ports, chiefly through the loss of the Iberian 
market, importers of goods of colonial and 
quasi-colonial origin made great gains. 
Privateering greatly increased the influx of 
hides, sugar and dyes. At least £100,000 
worth of sugar was captured by English 
privateers during the years 1589-91, whereas 
the annual imports for the first 20 years of 
the reign had been worth some £18,000. 
Some of the greatest London merchant 
privateers were also sugar refiners (e.g. Sir 
Thomas Myddleton) and more than one 
observer noted that the English, by virtue 
of captures at sea, were approaching a 
monopoly of the European sugar supply. 

Of the leading elements in privateering, 
by far the most powerful group were the 
traders to the Levant, Barbary and West 
Africa, and these same elements played a 
leading part in financing and organizing the 
East India Company. There are direct and 
obvious links between the financial backers, 
captains, masters, ships, motives and methods 
of London privateering and those of the East 
India Company in its early years; and it is 
clear that privateering, by facilitating the 
accumulation of capital by the London 
, merchants, by developing the ocean-going 
. fleet and the experience of its personnel and 
by building the markets for luxury goods and 
raw materials of tropical and semi-tropical 
origin, laid an indispensable basis for the 
East India trade. 

The wider repercussions are less well- 
defined. London gained at the expense of the 
outports (though Southampton achieved a 
temporary revival as a privateering base) and 
advanced rapidly to the position of an entrepót 
for oceanic trade. Sugar refining and ship- 
building boomed. The London merchants 
improved their social and economic position 
and along with them rose a small number of 
professional captains and gentlemen. ‘The 
rank and file of seamen benefited sufficiently 
from privateering to stave off the deteriora- 
tion of their conditions until the seventeenth 
century. In sum, privateering helped to 
create a social force with the incentive, will 


and power to expand and exploit oceanic 
trade. 

A special chapter is devoted to analyzing 
the weakness of the admiralty and the corrup- 
tion of its machinery, and appendices on the 
legal aspects and the chief MS. sources are 
included. 


MS. Sources: 


Public Record Office: High Court of 
Admiralty: Examinations, Oyer et 
Terminer. H.C.A. 1/36-1/43; Ex- 
aminations, Instance and Prize. H.C.A. 
13/14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 24, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 33, 96, 101, 146-151; Ex- 
emplifications. H.C.A. 14/9, 10, 11, 
12, 26, 28, 29, 33; Libels. H.C.A. 
24/41, 42, 43, 44, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66; 
Letters of marque bonds, etc. H.C.A. 
25/1, 2, 3. 

Court of Requests: Proceedings; Req. 
2/30/64, 2/35/57, 2/43/4, 2/46/6, 
2/97/35,  2/109/30,  2/240/61, 
2/247/30. | 

State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth (S.P. 12). 
Passim. 

British Museum: Additional MSS.: 
(Caesar Papers) vols. 11405—6, 11574, 
12495—12507, 14027,  36111-3, 
36767; Cotton MSS.: Galba E. VI; 
Nero B. III, IV; Otho E. VIII, IX; 
Vespasian C. VII; Harleian MSS.: 
vols. 598, 1749, 5089; Lansdowne 
MSS.: vols. 25, 30, 56, 67, 69, 70, 
72; 73, 75, 78, 81, 83, 103, 113, 115. 
Caesars Papers—129, 130, 131, 133, 
134, 135, 140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
148, 157, 158. 

National Library of Wales: 'The Account 
Book of Sir "Thomas Myddleton. 


Printed Sources: 


Calendars of State Papers. 

J. 5. Corbett (ed.), Papers relating to the 

© Navy during the Spanish War, 1585-87 
(Navy Records Society, xi. 1898). : 

S. R. Dasent, (ed.), Acts of the Privy 
Council (New Series, vols. 7—32, 
1893-1907). 
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: W. Foster (ed.), The Voyages of Sir "Tames 
Lancaster to Brazil and the East Indtes, 
1591-1603 (Hakluyt Society, 2nd 
Series, Ixxxv, 1939). 

R. Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations 

. of the English Nation (1598-1600 
edition, ed. W. Raleigh, 12 vols. 
Glasgow, 1903-5). 

Historical MSS. Commission: Calendar 
of the MSS. of the Marquess of Salisbury 
(Parts i-xiv, 1888-1923). 

J. K. Laughton (ed.), State Papers rela- 
tive to the Defeat of the Armada (Navy 
Records Society, i, ii, 1894). 

R. G. Marsden (ed.), Documents relating 
to the Law and Custom of the Sea (Navy 
Records Society, xlix and 1, 1915—16). 

"R. С. Marsden (ed.), Select Pleas in the 
Court of Admiralty (Selden Society, 
vi and x1, 1894 and 1897). 

M. Oppenheim, The Naval Tracts of 
Sir William Monson (Navy Records 
Society, xxii, xxiii, xlvi, xlvii, 1902—14). 

S. Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus or Pur- 
chas his Pilgrims (ed. W. Raleigh, 
20 vols, 1905—7). 

H. Stevens, The Dawn of British Trade 

to the East Indies, 1599—1603 (Court 
Records of the East India Company, 
1886). 

‚ A. Wright (ed.), Documents concerning 
English Voyages to the Spanish Маш, 
1569-80 (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, 
lxxi, 1932). 

I. A. Wright (ed.), Further Voyages to 

Spanish America, 1583-94 (Hakluyt 

Society, 2nd Series, xcix., 1951). 
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223. Northern Schemes for Agrarian Re- 
construction in the South during and 
after the Civil War in the United States 


of America. 
By К. H. Beevers, M.A. 


The research embodied in this thesis was 
undertaken in an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion: what type of agrarian economy did the 
North and in particular the Republican party 
wish to substitute in the South for the pre- 
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war haar of production of a single staple 
crop by forced labour on large plantations? 
This general question divides into three 
particular questions. (1) What was the 
nature of the labour system with which it 
was hoped to replace slavery? (2) What, if 
any, new system of land-ownership was con- 
sidered? (3) How far was the staple crop 
system to be destroyed in favour of a diversi- 
fied agriculture? The answers to these 
questions have not been. provided by the 
writers of the standard histories of the recon- 
struction period whose main concern was the 
political and constitutional methods of the 
North in reconstructing the union. There 
appears, therefore, to be some justification 
for an attempt to answer the specific ques- 
tions listed above despite the limitations im- 
posed upon any definitive enquiry b 

selective nature of the material available to 
a writer confined mainly to English holdings. 

The nature of the material has, to a large 
extent, determined the structure of the thesis. 
The bulk of it is provided by the public 
documents of the federal government and 
by the record of the debates in Congress 
published in the Congressional Globe. Ac- . 
cordingly this is primarily a history of 
legislation and of the attempts of government 
officials to carry out that legislation. A certain 
amount of newspaper, pamphlet and auto- 
biographical material has been used; this 
cannot be regarded, however, as representa- 
tive of the North as a whole but rather of 
the northern seaboard states. Hence this 
material has been used to supplement the 
legislative history, giving where possible 
greater definition to the ideas and schemes 
of agrarian reconstruction revealed in that 
history. 

It is clear that from the earliest stages of 
the war there was a large amount of dis- 
cussion of what may be called social and 
economic reconstruction, particularly among 
the radical Republicans. Emancipation of 
the slaves, which was seen as a pre-con- 
dition of such reconstruction, was only 
a means to the end of uprooting the social 
structure in the South. In practice this 
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meant the reduction of the so-called ‘slave- 
ocracy’, first by taking away its labour force, 
then by divesting it of its lands. The two 
confiscation bills passed by Congress early 
in the war were advocated primarily on 
the grounds of military necessity; but the 
social purpose was hardly. less important and 
was to the fore in the less obviously confis- 
catory measures such as the Direct Tax Act 
of 1862 and the Abandoned Property Acts 
of 1863 and 1864. The freeing of the slaves 
and the confiscation of the plantations raised 
two problems, both essentially economic, 
the answers to which pointed to two funda- 
mentally divergent courses in agrarian 
reconstruction. 

The first problem was what was to be done 
with the vast labour force released from its 
obligation to work. It was widely held that 
the opposite of slavery was ‘free labour’ which 
was understood to mean wage labour. And 
the constituents of wage labour were thought 
to be money wages paid at short intervals, 
contracts freely entered into and easily 
terminable, and the operation of the ‘natural 
laws of supply and demand’. In effect this 
was a demand for the institution of a market 
in agricultural labour which in its turn 
pre-supposed a diversified economy. But 
diversification was rarely mentioned in con- 
nexion with wage labour which was regarded 
chiefly as a more humane and effective 
method than slavery of securing the-applica- 
tion of negro labour to the production of 
cotton on plantations. The various attempts 
to organize the freedmen in this manner, 
during the war by army and treasury officials 
in occupied areas and after the. war by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, were not successful, 
largely because the plantation system de- 
manded long-term contracts and the chronic 
shortage of currency made cash wages dif- 
cult to provide. 

‘The second problem, raised by the con- 
fiscation of plantations, was how to dispose 
of the land. The Confiscation Acts proper 
contained no reference to this matter, but 
the Direct Tax Act and the Captured and 
Abandoned Property Act of 1864 both pro- 


vided for the leasing of sequestrated lands on 
a yearly tenancy at a rent based on the pre- 
war valuation of the property. It is.to be 
presumed that the plantations were not to 
be divided but were to be let as units, for 
this was the practice in the areas where the 
provisions of the acts came into force. Be- 
sides clauses dealing with the disposal of 
estates these acts contained provisions for a 
rudimentary system of organizing wage 
labour. Salmon P. Chase as secretary of the 
treasury took a personal interest in the welfare 
of negro labourers on the plantations under 
treasury control, issuing from time: to time 
orders embodying comprehensive regulations 
for wages and conditions of work. The 
leasing system thus became synonymous with 
the revival of the staple crops by wage labour. 
Hardly had the leasing system been in 
operation one year than it was violently 
assailed by a section of the Republicans, 
particularly the Western wing. Early in 
1864 George W. Julian of Illinois intro- 
duced a bill to divide all Southern lands held 
by the government into forty or eighty acre 
homesteads. He condemned the leasing 
system as preserving land monopoly in the 
South, substituting the northern speculator 
for the slave-owner, and replacing chattel 
slavery by ‘wage-slavery’. In contrast the 
homestead scheme offered a South ‘studded 
over with small farms and tilled by free men’ 
in which the vast latent resources of the 
country, left undeveloped by a system of © 
‘wasteful and slovenly farming’, would be 


` fully realized. Julian’s bill failed to pass but 


it served to present clearly the alternatives in 
agrarian reconstruction: on the one hand a 
modified plantation system wedded to cotton, 
on the other hand an economy of small- 
holdings operated by their owners, both white 
and negro, and producing a variety of crops. 

The year of decision in this matter was 
1865 when the Freedmen’s Bureau began to 
operate in a South now wholly thrown open ` 
to experiment. After extended debate in 
Congress a homestead clause. had been 
incorporated in the Freedmen’s Bureau Act 
whereby freedmen and loyal whites were 
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eligible for forty acre lots to be held at a rent, 
with an option to purchase after three years. 
The successful operation of this clause was, 
however, limited by the relatively small 
amount of land at the disposal of the Bureau 
and by the fact that the various confiscatory 
measures had provided the government with 
no more than a possessory title. In the event, 
any serious experiment on homestead lines 
was prevented by President Johnson’s inter- 
vention to secure the immediate restoration 
of confiscated land to its original owners. 
The Bureau officials accordingly fell back 


upon the wages system, which they tried in- 


vain to establish in its pure form as seen in 
the North. In the end they were forced to 
countenance and even encourage share- 
cropping with its almost inevitable com- 
panion, debtor-peonage. : 

Despite the emphasis placed upon diversifi- 
cation by many influential persons, including 
the commissioners of the newly established 
Bureau of Agriculture, most Republicans 
appear to have regarded the revival of cotton 
production as the criterion whereby the 
success of schemes of agrarian reconstruction 
should be judged. This emerges clearly 
from a study of the debates on the cotton tax 
in 1866 and 1867. The Republicans in 
Congress were, with a few notable exceptions, 
agreed that the South must be maintained as 
the cotton-producing section of the nation. 
Easterners argued vigorously that exports of 
cotton were essential to redress the adverse 
balance of payments with Europe. A majority 
of the Westerners supported this with added 
conviction inspired by a fear that a diversified 
agriculture in the South would mean the loss 
of a market for their own products. The 
` Republican minority that opposed these 
arguments declared that their colleagues' 
policy put an end to any hopes of agrarian 
reform and condemned the South to economic 
and social backwardness, thereby hindering 
the development of the resources of the 
nation as a whole. 

‘The acceptance of the ‘cotton is king’ 
argument by the Republicans emphasizes the 
limitations of their approach to the problem 


of agrarian reconstruction, which they saw 
merely as an aspect and a secondary conse- 
quence of social and political reconstruction.’ 
While the latter continued to occupy the 
Republicans for another decade, agrarian 
reconstruction ceased to command the most 
cursory attention and the centre of interest 
in the matter shifted to the legislatures of the 
‘reconstructed’ southern state governments. 


Main Sources: 
1. Publications of the Federal Government. 
The Public Documents of the United 
States Government, 37th-4Ist Con- 


gress. 

Congressional Globe, 37th—41st Congress. 

U.S. Statutes at Large, vols. xxii-xxvii. 

War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Con-. 
federate Armies, 70 vols. (Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Office, 1880-1901.) 


2. Newspapers. 
New York Daily Tribune, 1861-70. 
The World (New York), 1861-70. 
3. Periodicals. 
The Nation, vols. i-xi (1865—70). 
The Atlantic Monthly, vols. viii-xxvi 
(1860-70). 


The Continental Monthly, vols. i-vi 
(1862-4). 

The North American Review, vols. xciii— 
cxi (1861-70). 


The Freedman, a Monthly Magazine de- 
voted to the interests of the four millions 
of Freed People in the United States 
(Pub. by the Freedmen’s Aid Society), 
August 1865—December 1868. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Reporter, The Organ 
of the National Freedmen’s Aid Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, May 
1866—December 1867. — 

4. The Manton Marble Collection. 

A collection, which is housed in the 
University of London Library, com- 
prising press cuttings, pamphlets, and 
other working material of Manton 
Marble, editor and owner of the New 
York World from 1862 to 1876. 
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[Volume and page references are to the 1908-09 re-issue. Attention is called to a publisher's note to 
this re-issue, аар that ‘errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the bibliographies 


have been revised’ 


For Fenwicke, John, (d. 1658). vi. 1196d 
the following might now be substituted:— 


Fenwick, John, (57. 1625-1651) merchant. 


Nothing is known of Fenwick's birth or 
early life. According to his Christ Ruling in 
the midst of His Enemies (London, 1643), he 
was a merchant in Germany for seven years, 
and for many years in other countries, re- 
siding in Newcastle from 1625. His business 
transactions were successful, affording to the 
treasury in customs, three, four and five 

‚ hundred pounds per annum for fifteen or 
sixteen years. In February of 1634 he 
petitioned the admiralty for redress when 
his ship, bound for Cadiz with coal, cloth, 
etc., was boarded by Dutch sailors, who 
robbed him of merchandise worth £150. 
He was living in Newcastle with his wife and 
children at the time of the plague of 1636. 
He was active in that group of Newcastle 
residents who sympathized with the Scots 
and wished to resist the king’s methods of 
church government. (Welford, History of 
Newcastle and Gateshead, 1887, iii. 318, 350, 
3688). In 1638 after returning from Scot- 
land where he had purchased a shipment of 
wheat from the earl of Winton, he found 
the English government -anxious to arrest 
him for signing the Covenant. His wife Jane 
was seized and questioned about his activities 
in January 1638-39 (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. p. 359). Fenwick joined the Scots 
army and was at Dunse Law in June (Christ 
Ruling, p. 42). In Christ Ruling he repeatedly 
claims (pp. 21, 37, 44, 45) that he was 
excluded out of the peace concluded at 
Berwick 18 June, 1639, although the earl 
of Rothes spoke to the earl of Arundel in his 
behalf, but Rushworth does not mention any 
person as being so excepted. (Historical Col- 
lections, ЇЙ. 944 ff.) Later he was questioned 


from.. 


by Traquair concerning his activities for the 
Covenanters, and after Traquair made a 
declaration in the Scotch parliament against 
him, he fled into the country, where he spent 
some time composing religious poems and 
wrote Zions "foy in her King, coming in His 
Glory (London, 1643). In 1641 he published 
an attack on episcopacy entitled The Downfall 
of the Pretended Divine Authoritie of the 
Hierarchy into the Sea of Rome . . .; the 
sections directed against Thomas Morton, 
bishop of Durham, were answered in a tract 
called 4 Vindication of the Bishop of Durham, 
. 4 Libell Intituled The Downfall 
of Hierarchie (London, 1641). When the 
war broke out again, he entered Newcastle 
with the Covenanters' army, and helped to 
locate hidden Royalist provisions for the 
relief of the Scotch. After the Treaty of 
Ripon (October, 1640), he had the temerity 
to repair to London before the act of oblivion 
was passed, and petitioned parliament in 
1640 and again in June 1642 for four 
thousand pounds he had lost, but no action 
was taken (Christ Ruling, p. 23). He was 
a captain in Sir William Constable’s foot 
regiment in Essex' army in 1642 (Peacock's 
Army Lists, pp. 39-40), and was wounded at 
Edgehill (October 23). In 1643 Lord Gray 
of Wark wrote to Sir Thomas Barrington 
that he had named his kinsman Fenwick to 
be lieutenant-colonel of the Essex regiment 
‘which goes under your name and Sir Thomas 
Honywood’s’. Fenwick wrote several letters 
to Sir Thomas Barrington concerning deser- 
tion in late 1643 (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
7th Report, pp. 551, 555). Nothing further 
is known about his military service, and he 
probably left the army to become Master of 
Sherburn Hospital, to which he was appointed 
*by Sir William Ermyne and the other Com- 
missioners of the then Parliament to invite 
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the Scots into England, by a note under their 
hands, without order or vote of the House of 
Commons or Lords’ (M. A. Richardson’s 
reprint of Christ Ruling, 1856, Introduction; 
Commons Journals 30 September 1644). 
The position was confirmed upon him and 
his son John by parliament on 2 July 1650. 
His religious enthusiasms are evident in the 
address to the reader of Christ Ruling and in 
the pseudonymous Zions "foy, both published 
for Benjamin Allen in London in 1643. 
His practice of issuing his works either 
anonymously or pseudonymously has de- 
prived him of the credit for at least one item. 
In Chris Ruling (p. 37) he mentions 'a 
little tract I published two years agoe, en- 
tituled, The Downfall of the Hierarchy’; this 
he signed ‘V. N. V.’, and so it is entered in 
most library catalogues. Zions "foy appeared 
over the made-up name ‘Finiens Canus 
Vove. In 1651, in Newcastle, was pub- 
lished his tract for the celebration of 'that 
memorable victory at Dunbar in Scotland, 
Sept. 3, 1650', entitled Englands Deltverer. 
In the ten years since the composition of 
Zions Foy, his religious convictions had taken 
a fanatical turn; formerly a presbyterian he 
_ now expressed himself in the ranting fashion 

of a Fifth Monarchy man. In it he reprints 
a song from Zions "foy, which he claims as his 
own. Nothing is known of him after this 
date. For proof that he is not to be identified 
with the colonel Fenwick killed in Ireland 
in 1650 or with the lieutenant-colonel 
Fenwick who died of wounds received at the 
battle of the Dunes in 1658 see ante, iv. 55. 
J. C. Hodges surmises that the John Fenwick 
who was apprenticed 31 May 1612 to Robert 
Bewick of Newcastle, boothman, was ‘the 
Covenanter, known in local history as 
lieutenant Colonel John Fenwick’ (4rchae- 
ologia Aeliana ser. 3 xviii. 105). Since he 
was а successful merchant by 1625, this is 
virtually impossible. 


Fenwick or Fenwicke, Sir John (1579— 
1658?) vi. 11932, l. 10 from foot. For 
*(1579—1658?) substitute ‘(1579?-1658). 

Ibid. 1. 9 from foot. Insert “The date of 
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his birth, 1579, as given in С. E. С. Baron- 
etage, depends on the statement in John 
Hodgson, History of Northumberland, pt. ii, 
vol. i (1887), 256, that he “‘was 35 years old 
September 1614 when the inquest after the 
death of his father was taken”. It corre- 
sponds neither with his own statement in 1651 
to the County Committee for Compounding 
that he was 85 (Records of the Committees for 
Compounding (Surtees Society), cxi. 204), 
nor with his nephew's statement in 1657 
that Sir John was at least 8o years old (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., roth Report, App. iv. 108). 

11934, ll. 25-29. For ‘In December 
1644... Whitelocke, Mem. p. 121) 
substitute “The statement in Whitelocke's 
Memorials (1682), p. 116 that in December 
of 1644 Captain Redman with a party from 
Northampton, set upon a part of the King's 
Forces going to Banbury, took prisoner . . . 
Sir John Fenwicke [and others]" which 
has been followed in all succeeding accounts 
is quite certainly an error, since Sir John 
was active on parliament appointed com- 
mittees from 24 Feb. 1643 through 1657 
(Mets and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. 
C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait, ii), actually being 
a member of the Committee for General 
Assessment at the time of the reported arrest, 
and in the following June one of the com- 
mittee to raise money for the Northern 
Association.’ 

Ibid. l. 29-31. For ‘He subsequently 
made his peace with the Parliament, was 
appointed High Sheriff of Northumberland’, 
read ‘On the testimony of the standing com- 
mittee of Northumberland 2 March 1645/6 
that Sir John Fenwick had always adhered 
to the parliament and not to the king (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 13th Report, App. il. 352 
[Portland MSS. i.]), he’ 

Ibid. 1. 37. For ‘He died about 1658.’ 
read ‘His name appears frequently in county 
land law suits. Mackenzie, in his Historical 
and Descriptive View of Northumberland, 1. 
796, gives John Fenwicke of Wallington as 
sheriff of Northumberland in the 17th year 
of King James’ reign, where the List of 
Sheriffs (P.R.O. List and Indexes, ix) has a 
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-hiatus, and also in the 21st year of King 
Charles, but the List of Sheriffs here credits 
Robert Clavering with the position. The 
Portland MSS. i. 685 record a letter from 
“Sir John Fenwicke, Sheriff of Northumber- 
land, to William Lenthall” 31 August 1659, 
at which time the List of Sheriffs enters 
William Fenwick. The error may not be of 
date but of name, since Sir John's son William 
had probably succeeded to his father's title 
by 1659.' 

. Jhd.l 43. For ‘Marston Moor on 3 July 
1644’ substitute ‘Marston Moor on 2 July 


1644. ; 


For Kempe, Margerle (temp. incert.) x. 
12824 the following might now Бе sub- 
stituted:— 

Kempe, Margery (с. 1373—. 1440), re- 
ligious writer. All that is known of her life 
is derived from the ‘Book of Margery 
Kempe’, of which the only known manu- 
script was discovered in 1934. It is an ac- 
count of her spiritual, rather than her worldly 
life, and consequently all dates must be 
tentative. She was born about 1373 at Lynn, 
the daughter of John Burnham or Brunham, 
who was four times mayor of Lynn between 
1370 and 1392. When she was about 
twenty years of age she married John Kempe, 
who was one of the four chamberlains of 
Lynn in 1394-5, and by him she had 
fourteen children. According to her own 
account It was after being stricken with 
madness that she began to hear voices, and 
turned from her sinful life. It was probably 
in 1413 that she persuaded her husband to 
join her in a vow of chastity, whilst on a 
pilgrimage to York. In the same year after 
being received by the bishop of Lincoln and 
the archbishop of Canterbury, she set out on 
a pilgrimage which took her to the Holy 
Land and to Italy. She was back in Lynn in 
1415, and in 1417 set out on another pil- 
grimage to Compostella by way of Bristol. 
Her final journey took her to Norway, 
Danzig and home through Germany. Mar- 


gery was apparently illiterate, and dictated 
the accounts of her religious experience, 
which were revised by a priest between 14.36 
and 1438. Although several times charged 
with heresy, she appears to have avoided 
giving offence to the church, having a 
number of confessors and advisers amongst 
the religious of Lynn. The last known event 
of her life is her admission to the Guild of 
the Trinity of Lynn in 1438. 

To list of authorities add: “The Book of 
Margery Kempe, vol. I, ed. S. B. Meech, 
and Н. E. Allen, Early English ‘Text 
Society, original series no. 212 (1940).’ 


Norden, John (1548—16251), xiv. 5335, 
IL 21—7. For ‘A fourth . . . —1714)- 
read ‘John Norden also published a number 
of devotional works (see A. W. Pollard 
‘The Unity of John Norden, surveyor and 
religious writer’, The Library, n.s. vol. vii, 
no. 3, Dec. 1926; where it is shown that the 
topographer and the devotional writer were 
one person). 


Shirley, James (1596—1666), xviii. 1265, 
1. 35. For ‘1639’ read ‘1640’. 

Ibid., 1. 38. For ‘1624’ read ‘1625’. 
Ibid., l. 48. For ‘1625-6’ read ‘16257. 
p. 128a, 1. то. For ‘1638’ read ‘1635’. 
р. 1304, l. 28. For ‘licensed 9 Feb.’ read 
‘first acted 31 May’. p. 1312, l. 39. For 
‘1614 read ‘1640. p. 1324, l. 34. For 
‘J. В? read “Т. В’. p. 1324, І. то. For 
‘1654’ read ‘1653. Ibid.,1.34. For ‘7 May’ 
read ‘17 May’. p. 1334, 1. 44. For ‘1643’ 
read ‘1633. Ibid., 1. 48. For ‘Ladies’ read 
‘Ladie’. p. 1335, 1. 21. For ‘Т. С. read 
‘F. С? 

To list of authorities add: ‘A. Н. Nason, 
James Shirley, dramatist, New York (1915). 


Yarranton, Andrew (1616-16842); 
xxi. 11994, 1. 1. After ‘July 1648), add 
‘He was appointed a commissioner of 
sequestrations for Co. Worcester on 10 Sep. 
1651 (Cal. of the C'tee for Compounding, 
pt. i, p. 481.) 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


{In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 


vili. 44; xxiv. I00.] 
SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
H.M. GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH 


` "The most important historical MSS. deposited in 1951 are:— 


Bailie Court Book of St. Andrews and Deerness, Orkney, 1665—74. 

Protocol Book of David Forbes, Orkney, 1661—74. 

Protocol Book of Thomas Stewart, Orkney, 1674-9. 

Dunbar Town Council records, including protocol book of George Purves, town clerk 
of Dunbar, 1610-47; court book and register of deeds, 1660—75; council minute books, 
1671—1876; register of bonds, deeds and protests, 1692—1895; register of sasines, 1690—1866 
and minute books 1678-1851, and miscellaneous records. 

Musselburgh Town Council records, including royal charters ёс. 1492—1671; protocol 
. book, 1560—85; council minute books, 1679—1858; chartulary, 1696—1870; and treasurer's 
account book, 1755—6, 1773-4. 

St. Andrews Town Council records, including charters &c. 12th—19th cent.; burgh court 
books, 1588-1896; commissary court, decreets 1 594, 1677, and processes, 1738—72; register 
of sasines, 1673-1809 and minute books, 1673-1875; register of deeds, 1706—1810; register 
of deeds and protests, 1805—91; regality court book, 1731—41. 

Bertram of Nisbet, Lanarkshire, charters and miscellaneous writs, accounts etc. 16th— 
19th cent. (wncatalogued). 

Boyd of Penkill, Ayrshire, charters, 1534—1828. 

Bruce of Symbister, Shetland, charters, rentals, accounts and family papers, 17th-20th 
cent. (uncatalogued). 

Earl of Dalhousie's muniments from Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian, Brechin Castle and 
Panmure House, Angus. See Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep., pp. 117-19 and 2nd Rep., p. 186 

Fullarton of Kilmichael, Isle of Arran, charters, miscellaneous writs and papers, 16th— 
19th cent. (uncatalogued). 

Hay of Haystoun, Peeblesshire, charters, 16th—18th cent. (uncatalogued). 

Macdonald of Sanda, Argyllshire, charters, rentals, marriage contracts and testaments, 
1633-1791. 

Make of Rankeilour & Kemback and Ramsay of Brackmont, Fife, charters and mis- 
cellaneous writs, 13th—18th cent.; pedigree, 1576-1907; and letters and papers, 19th cent. 
(uncatalogued). 

Monro of Allan, Ross-shire, charters and miscellaneous writs, rentals, letters and pedigree, 
15th—19th cent. (uncatalogued). . 

Nisbet of Dirleton, and others, East Lothian, writs relating to the lands of Biel & Dirleton, 
15th—19th cent., and political correspondence, 17th cent. (uncatalogued). 
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Wedderburn of Pearsie, Angus, charters and miscellaneous writs, letters, etc., 1 5th—18th 
cent. (uncatalogued). 

Wilkie of Foulden, Berwickshire, charters and miscellaneous writs, 1 539-1793 (un- 
catalogued). 
General. 

Writs relating to the lands of Carnock and Plean, Stirlingshire, 1438-1847; and lands in 
the burgh of Elgin, 1556-1714. 

James Ferousson. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES : 
British Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 


Letters of Sir John Fenwick, Bart., to his wife, and other papers rel. to his trial and execu- 
tion, 1696—7. (Add. MS. 47608.) 

Papers of the family of Belinaye, particularly Armand Marie, Marquis de la Belinaye, 
1702—1938. (Add. MSS. 47494—47495; Add. Ch. 74940-74942.) 

Letters and papers of John Lee, antiquary, 1752—1865. (Add. MSS- 47490-47493.) 

Fox papers: papers of Charles James Fox, statesman, 18th-igth cent. (Add. MSS. 
47559-47601.) 

Notebook of the Rev. C. M. Cracherode as trustee of the British Museum, 1784—96. 
(Add. MS. 47611.) | 

Letters of Charles John, Earl Canning, viceroy of India, and other members of his family 
etc., circ. 1854-62. (Add. MS. 47469.) 

Letters of Dr. J. J. Overbeck rel. to a proposal to set up a Western Orthodox Church, 
1869-1900. (Add. MSS. 47460-47461.) 

Letters of Major-Gen. C. G. (‘Chinese’) Gordon, mainly to C. H. Allen, Secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, 1879-84. (Add. MS. 47600.) 


The following material has been deposited on indefinite loan by the Trustees of the Estates of 
the Marquess of Ormonde, and is available to students: 

‘Royal Letters 1551-1684’ (1 vol.) and ‘Peers Autographs’ 1573-1773 (2 vols.) addressed 
mainly to members of the Butler family. (Calendared, Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Report, 
App. VI, i. 4-66.) 

‘Royal Letters (copies) Elizabeth-Anne 1 575-1702’: Official correspondence, addressed 
mainly to the Lords Deputy etc. of Ireland. (Calendared, Hist. MSS. Comm., /.c., pp. 66—89.) 

Letter Book of James Butler, rst duke of Ormonde, as chancellor of Oxford University 
and lord steward of the king's household, 1675—1684. (Calendared, Hist. MSS. Comm., 
MSS. of the Marquess of Ormonde (Kilkenny), N.S. iv. 599—664.) 

‘Verses and Addresses’, 17th-18th cent., mainly of a political nature. (Calendared, Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 3rd Report, Appendix, p. 426, No. 20.) 


Publications: 'T. C. Skeat, The Catalogues of the Manuscript Collections in the British 
Museum, pp. 43 (offprinted from the Journal of Documentation, vol. 7, March 1951, No. т). 
Price: One shilling and Sixpence. 


G. R. C. Davis. 


1 Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged and bound, and 
the inclusion of a MS. in this list does not imply that it is now available for study. 
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Bodleian Library. Historical manuscripts acquired in 1951 include:— 


‘The seventeenth of November’ [Queen Elizabeth’s birthday], a poem written by a 
Roman catholic shortly after W. Parry’s execution, 2 March 1585. (MS. Lyell empt. 13.) 

Spanish tracts and documents, mostly late 16th and early 17th centuries. (MSS. Lyell 
empt. 50—60.) 

Papers of B. Eaton, rector of Nuneham Courtney (Oxon.), 1646-60, including letters of 
institution and induction in 1649, and papers relating to the sequestration of the rectory. 
(MSS. ch. Berks. 1200-1, Oxon. 4426-35.) 

E. Montague, 15 earl of Sandwich, nautical diary and notebook of travels, 1655-68. 
(MS. Lyell empt. 29.) 

Historical and genealogical collections of John Anstis, 16th-18th cent. (MSS. Top. 
Gen. с. 69-70.) 

C. Towneley. Transcripts of North Lancashire and West Riding deeds, 1661. (MS. 
Lyell empt. 33.) 

Papers of Sir William Petty relating to the *Double-bottom' ship, 1662-85. (MS. Lyell 
empt. 32.) 

C. Cole, MS. of Memoirs of Affairs of State, 1735. (MSS. Eng. hist. c. 315-17.) 

Letters from John Carteret, 2nd Earl Granville, mid-18th century. (MSS. Lyell 
empt. 34—6.) . 

Register of letters from Field-Marshal G. Wade, April-November 1744. (MS. Eng. 
hist. c. 314.) 

W. Н. Nassau de Zuylestein, 4th earl of Rochford, notebook as ambassador to Spain, 
1763-6. (MS. Lyell empt. 37.) 

Journal on board H.M.S. Leviathan and Sans Pareil, 1793-6. (MS. Don. c. 70.) 

General С. Е. Dumouriez, Military memoirs on Britain, Ireland and Portugal. 1804-8. 
(MS. Lyell empt. 48.) 

J. Ward, tour to Cambridge, Norwich, and Ipswich (1815), to Bedford (1811) and 
excursion to Oxford (1810). (MS. Top. Gen. e. 72.) 

Thomas Villiers, 1st earl of Clarendon of the 2nd creation, correspondence and diplo- 
matic papers, 1739-46, 1762-86. (MSS. Clar. dep. c. 327-47.) 

Correspondence of Sir J. Т. Coleridge with Т. Arnold, J. Keble and others. (MSS. 
Eng. letters с. 142—3, d. 126-137.) 

Letter book of estates in St. Kitts and Antigua, 1831-40. (MS. W. Ind. s. 15.) 

Minute book of Ferryland Protestant Board of Education, 1836—71. (MS. Car. s. 4.) 

Sir G. H. Portal's papers about Cairo, Zanzibar and Uganda, 1881—95. (MSS. Afr. 
6. 103-14.) 

Reminiscences of the experiences of E. Sheppy at the siege of Kimberley, 1899-1900. 
(MS. Afr. s. 102.) i 

Dr. H. E. Salter’s unpublished notes and transcripts relating to Oxford and South Oxford- 
shire, including a survey of the city by wards tracing the history of each tenement. (MSS. Top. 
Oxon. c. 415-22.) 

The Rev. W. R. F. Browning deposited deeds relating to Drayton and Dorchester 
(Oxon) 14th—17th cent. 

Mr. John Clerke-Brown deposited estate papers about Kingston Blount (Oxon.) and 
Stokenchurch (formerly Oxon. now Bucks.), 18-19% cent. 


Further details may be found in Bodleian Library Record. 
: | | W. О. HAssALL. 
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Cambridge University Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 
Autograph letters of King Charles I, etc. 1648-50. 
R. L. Brown, “Translations of Venetian Despatches, 1837’, 1 vol. 


В. Е. C. ATKINSON. 


National Library of Seotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 
Writs and other papers of the Halketts of Pitfirrane. 
`A student's notes of John Millar's lectures on government, 1778, and on civil law, 
1779-80. 
еа to Henry Dundas, 1st Viscount Melville; including papers and documents of 
Admiral Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Cochrane. 
Papers of G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General of the Forces. 
Letter-books (1814—31), of Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
The papers of George Combe, the phrenologist. 


A fuller list of accessions of MSS. can be found in the Annual Report of the Library. 
| W. Park. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES | 
Bristol. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951 include:— . : А 
West Indian deeds relating to La Fortune plantation, Granada; Felix Hall plantation, 
Tobago; Marble Hill plantation, Antigua; and others, 18th—19th cent. 
Deeds relating to Edmonton, Middlesex. 18th—rgth cent. 
Е. L. Kenr. 


Durham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951 include:— 


Durham: Palatinate Court. ‘Memdumsasto practice in the Courtsof Gaol Delivery. . . .’ 
(A legal precedent book, the precederits from Charles II to George III entered in different 

ds, some c. 1700, others c. 1800.) ` 

Durham: Assizes. Book of autographs of members of the grand jury, portraits and mis- 
cellaneous photographs collected by Alfred Backhouse sheriff of Durham, 1883~4. 

Lilburne family: copies of royalist composition papers relating to the family from the 
Public Record Office, 1642-51. Copied c. 1880. 

D. С. КАМАСЕ. 
Leeds. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

Miscellaneous papers relating to the Zion Sunday School Committee with Holbeck and 

New Walley Mechanics’ Institute, 19th century. 


Grants of privilege and other documents relating to monastic houses in Castile, r4th-15th 
centuries, 


Leeds Chamber of Commerce documents, 19th century. 

К. W. Humpnrzys. 
London. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

c. 50 MSS. of Spanish origin (almost all in Spanish or Latin) from the Eliot Phelips collec- 
tion, I5th-r9th cent. These include patents of nobility, chronicles, deeds and documents 
relating mainly to churches, religious societies and trade guilds. 

J. Н. P. Parrorp, 
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Reading. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 
H. C. Cherry, ‘Bercherienses prosapiae or Genealogies of Berkshire families,’ с. 1851, 
3 vols. and 3 index vols. 


- A. Mary Krrkus. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Hull. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951 include:— 
Hull: Articles of agreement amongst the underwriters in Hull 1794; A. de La Pryme. 
"The annals of the town of Kingston upon Hull [17 ? ] >? 
Sir Wm. Pritchard, 1632-1705: contract for the powder tower at Tilbury, n.d. 


A. CUMING. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor. Historical manuscripts acquired since the 
compilation of list ante, xxiv. 100. 

Llangefni parish records: poor and highway rate books; churchwardens’ and overseers’ 
accounts; bastardy, removal and settlement, and apprenticeship papers, 1717-1 87 5. 

Tynygongl deeds: 806 deeds and other documents relative to properties in Anglesey, 
Caernarvonshire, Merioneth, Denbighshire and Flintshire, 1634-1933. 

Plas Newydd correspondence and papers, Series VI: additional correspondence, papers 
and accounts relative to the Anglesey militia, the Menai Bridge project, patronage, etc., 
1780-1834. 

E. Gwynne Jones. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


County Record Office, Shire Hall, Bedford. Principal historical MSS. acquired in 1950 

‘and 1951. 

Official: Petty Sessions, Dunstable, minutes 1865—1905. 

Probate records: (a) Archdeaconry of Bedford: c. 22,000 wills, 1550-1857; 60 registers 
of wills, 1496-1622, 1638-40, 1701-1857; c. 5,500 administrations, 1700-1857; 2 registers 
of administrations, 1670-92, 1818-57; detached inventories: 12 in 1587-8, 12 in 1612—34, 
бо in 1806—32. 

(b) Peculiar of Biggleswade: 1 register of wills, 1540—59; 160 wills, 1712—1855; с. 40 
inventories, 1712—1803. 

(с) Peculiar of Leighton Buzzard: 4 registers of wills, 1526—54, 1736-1846; 300 wills, 
1736—1846; с. 100 administrations, 1737—1842; 1 register of administrations, 1739—1842. 

Ecclesiastical court books: Archdeaconry of Bedford, 7 vols., 1662-3, 1681-96, 1719— 
1828. 

. . Commercial records: (a) Barnards Bank, Bedford: partnership papers, 1793-1912; 
accounts, 1801—1915; deeds (bank site and mortgages), Bedford, 190 documents, 1691-1857; 
Wilden and Roxton, 146 documents, 13th cent.-1871; family papers, 1768—1909. 

(b) West Indies sugar plantations, St. Kitts, accounts and correspondence 1885-92, 
t. 50 items. 
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Charities: Wilkes Charity, Leighton Buzzard: minutes, 1754—1899; accounts, 1737-45, 
1754—1904; apprenticeship indentures, 1837—97 ; deeds and leases, 17th cent.—1890; legal 
papers, с. 1745-1820. (See also parish бос.) 

Hospitals: (a) Bedford County Hospital: minutes, 1801—1948, including those of special 
committees, 25 vols.; accounts, 1812—28, 1865-92, together with various miscellaneous 
abstract, analysis and wage books up to 1943. | 

(b) Biggleswade Hospital: minutes, 1903-48. 

Parish documents: (a) Clophill, 10 deeds of Dearmer's and other charities, 1603-1871. 

(b) Cockayne Hatley: churchwardens’ accounts (1774-85), constables’ (1778-83) and 
overseers’ accounts (1774—1889) in 1 vol.; churchwardens’ accounts, 1840—1901; vestry 
minutes, 1840-1901. 

(c) Leighton Buzzard: Hoddesdon charity, 4 deeds, 1724—1856; Pulford’s schools, ` 
trustees’ minutes, 1852—1902, reports, 1893-1903. 

(d) Stotfold: registers, 1559-1812; Fitzackerly’s charity, 2 deeds, 1623-7; Roe’s charity, 
32 deeds, 1808-1902, minutes of schools’ trustees, 1884—1902; Mrs. Wilkinson's charity, 
3 deeds, 1843-54. 

Manorial, estate and family documents: (a) manor court rolls and books, 17th—19th 
cent., relating to various places in the county. 

(b) Higgins muniments : deeds (mainly Turvey, Beds., and Loddington, Northants.), 
1684—1854, 175 documents; estate rentals, 1865-98. 

(c) Crawley papers: accounts of building and furnishing Crawley House, Husborne 
Crawley, 1777—9, 1806. 

(d) Estate and household accounts: Pym family, Hassells Hall, Sandy, 1699-1752. 

(e) Over 1,000 miscellaneous deeds relating to various parishes in the county. 


Joyce Сорвкв. 


BERKSHIRE 
Berks Record Office, Shire Hall, Reading. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950.* 


Borough records: Abingdon, mainly 17th and 18th cent.; Maidenhead, mainly 17th- 
19th cent.; Wokingham, 17th—19th cent. 

Parish records: relating to Beedon, Binfield, Finchampstead, Hungerford (including 
registers 1559—1813, vestry minutes 1583-1834), Sonning, Tilehurst. 


Estate and family muniments: | 

Holme Park, Sonning estate documents: (Palmer, Ewen, L’Estrange, Greene and 
Masham families), including court rolls, с. 1550-1793, с. 330 deeds and family papers. 

Bucklebury estate documents (Winchcombe, Packer and Hartley families), including 
court rolls, 1408—1715, family papers with correspondence, etc., of George Villiers, rst duke 
of Buckingham, 1617—28. 

Woolley Park estate documents (Tipping, Wroughton and Norris families), including 
court rolls, 950 deeds and family papers. 

Stapleton MSS. (Fane, Paul and Stapleton families). [Note: The only strictly Berkshire 
part of these MSS. relates to the Paul family of Bray; the great majority of documents are for 
Kent and there is another substantial section relating to Oxfordshire. “The owner has deposited 
all the Kentish material (Fane family) in the County Record Office, Maidstone.] The 


* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Berks and Oxon MSS. include Bray estreats and rentals, с. 350 deeds and family papers 
mainly 17th cent. 

Sulham estate documents (Wilder, Beaufoy and Boyle families), including с. 400 deeds and 
family papers. 

Preston MSS. [Note: This collection was formed by the late A. E. Preston, F.S.A., of 
Abingdon, and falls naturally into a number of sections according to provenance and type of 
record. ] 

i. Radley Hall estate (Stonehouse and Bowyer families). 

ii. Sutton Courtenay and Drayton documents (T'yrold and Wicks families). 

iii, Abingdon borough archives (see above). 

iv. Miscellaneous Abingdon MSS. 

ү. Official papers relating to the militia etc. 


Other deposits: 


Manorial records, deeds relating to places in the county; papers of Sir Richard Nanfan, 
It. of Calais, Sir Anthony Browne, constable of the castle of Calais, с. 1503; estate papers 
and correspondence of the Archer family of Welford Park, 1600-1811 (see ante, xxiii, 104), 
etc. 
Freux Hut. 


BucKINGHAMSHIRE 


County Record Office, County Hall, Aylesbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 and 
1951.* 


Administration: Petty sessions records (various): Wycombe (county), Stony Stratford, 
Linslade, Chesham, Marlow. Enclosure awards for 5 parishes (5 originals and 1 copy); 
enclosure commissioners minute books (3). 

Wendover-Buckingham turnpike road, treasurers’ accounts, 1800—31 (2 vols.). 

Parish records: Little Horwood, overseers of the poor, 1804—51; Drayton Beauchamp, 
including churchwardens’ accounts, 1829—1918, 3 overseers’ account books, 1666-1733, 
1819-35; Aylesbury, churchwardens accounts 1788-1832; Chalfont St. Giles, account 
books of surveyors of highways, 1841-83, 17 vols., rate books, 1879—92, 4 vols.; Amersham, 
surveyors of highways, account book, 1804—32. 

Manorial and estate documents: Hampden estate accounts, 1729—83, 23 vols.; Hanslope 
estate (Poore-Saurin-Watts family) с. 400 deeds, mainly 18th and 19th cent.; Lowndes 
family, estate deeds relating to Chesham Bury, 1578-1880 and to Weston Turville, c. 150 
deeds, с. 1279—1832; Little Brickhill manor, 9 deeds, 1521—1641. 

Tithe apportionment papers and other tithe records relating to various places in the county. 

Schools and charities: minute books of trustees of Aylesbury Free School (now the 
Grammar School), 1720-1816; deeds of charities in Wendover. 

Miscellaneous: business papers and books relating to the Langley brickfields, 19th cent.; 
‘Swanbourne orders’ containing orders, etc., for the good rule and cultivation of the common 
fields, 1748 (pre-enclosure); deeds, maps, terriers; Nursing Association records for Aylesbury, 
Hazlemere, Ickford, Milton Keynes, and Farnham Royal. 


In addition to the before mentioned accessions, most of the parochial documents previously 
kept in the Muniment Room at the County Museum of the Bucks Archaeological Society, 


* Denotes fall list available in the library of the Institute. 
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in Church Street, Aylesbury, have now been transferred to the custody of this County Council 
in the County Record Office. As a generalization, it is reasonable to say that the only records 
now at the County Museum are early charters and manorial documents. 

It is not possible, at this stage, to report on all the items affected by this transfer (it is 
estimated that some 25,000 to 30,000 documents changed hands), but it is hoped that those 
which had not previously been catalogued or sorted will be reported to the Institute of His- 
torical Research, when they are adequately indexed. 

A fourth volume of the ‘Calendar of Quarter Sessions Records’, for the period 1712-18, 
has now been produced in duplicated form, and is available at the price of £3 3s. od. 


G. R. Croucu. 
CHESHIRE 
City Record Office, Town Hall, Chester. 


A survey of the records belonging to the City Guilds in Chester has been made by the 
city archivist and a copy is available in the library of the Institute. The following is a list of 
the companies, in order of precedence, whose records haye been surveyed: Tanners; Brewers; 
‘Barber-Surgeons; Merchant Drapers; Cappers, Pinners, Wiredrawers and Linendrapers; 
Bricklayers; Wrights and Slaters; Joiners, Carvers and Turners; Painters, Glaziers, Em- 
broiderers and, Stationers; Goldsmiths; Smiths; Cutlers and Plumbers; Butchers; Wet and 
Dry Glovers; Cordwainers and Shoemakers; Bakers; Coopers; Mercers, Ironmongers, 
Grocers and Apothecaries; Innkeepers; Skinners and Feltmakers; Saddlers and Curriers; 
Merchant Tailors; Masons; Weavers; Drawers of Dee. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE І : 
County Records Offiee, Gloucester. Historical MSS. acquired May-December, 1951. 


Official. 
Gloucestershire shrievalty records, 1832—1930. 


Parish and Charity. 

Charfield: overseers’ accounts, 1777—1827 (2 vols.). Tewkesbury: registers, 1559—1 847 
(Bapt.), 1559-1850 (Marr.), 1596-1853 (Bur.) (22 vols.); churchwardens’ accounts, 1 563— 
1920 (4 vols.); banns registers, 1823-1912 (5 vols.); pew rent books, 1751—1860 (4 vols.); 
Nat. School managers’ minutes, 1815—20 (1 vol); vestry minutes relating to poor law, 
1808-32 (1 vol); compotus roll of abbey properties, 1539-40, and other documents. 
-Thornbury: overseers’ accounts, 1655—1 774. Twyning: churchwardens’, overseers’ and 
constables’ accounts, with vestry minutes, 1639-1731 (1 vol). Walton Cardiff: registers, 

: 1779-1811 (Bapt.), 1778-1855 (Marr.). Wotton-under-Edge: accounts of Hugh Perry’s 
almshouse, 1648-62 (1 vol), Sir Jonathan Dawes’s charity, 1687—1821 (т vol.), Robert 
Webb’s charity, 1694—1758 (1 vol.). 

Enclosure award: Churcham, 1804. 

Tithe awards: Cowley, 1847; Redmarley d' Abitot, 1838 (copy); Wickwar, 1839. 
Private gifts and deposits. 

Lydney Park muniments: records of manors of Awre, Blakeney, Aylburton,-Lydney, Nass, 
Newent, Purton and the manor and hundred of Bledisloe, 1 272-1840. Deeds and papers of 
Lydney and Mangotsfield estates, 13th cent-1890. Papers of Wynter, Bathurst, Ettrick, 
Fazakerley, Player, Bragge and Hay families, including accounts of Wm. Wynter as Master 
of Naval Ordnance, 1 561—69, and correspondence of Chas. Bragge Bathurst, M.P., 1 767-1828. 
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Smaller accessions. 

Manorial. Bisley: draft court rolls and orig. presentments, 1644—1858; steward’s pre- 
cepts and misc. papers, 1736—1845. Brookthorpe and Harescombe: survey, 1739. Соп St. 
Dennis: court rolls, 1641-1844; accounts, rentals, etc., 1723-1888. Over Lypiatt: draft 
court roll, 1724; rentals, 1768-80. 

Deeds of many Glos. parishes including Almondsbury and Barton Regis, 1619—1840 
(about 425), Cirencester and neighbourhood, 16th-19th centuries (about 1,420); Wotton- 
under-Edge and neighbourhood, 1350-1900 (about 3,520). 

Educational. Deeds, accounts, governors’ minutes and other records of Katherine Lady 
Berkeley's Grammar School, 1384-1889, including foundation licence, 1384. 

Miscellaneous. Volume containing letters and a few manorial documents of Bibury, 
14th-18th cent. (additional to Sherborne muniments). Volume of Glos. coats-of-arms (pen 
and ink), with index, c. 1625. Records of Stephens family of Over Lypiatt, 1693-1800, and 
papers of Lypiatt Park estate, 1721-1869. Some papers of town clerk of Tewkesbury, 
1680-85. MS. notes and collections of Geo. Ormerod, D.C.L., F.R.S. (1785-1873) 
relating to Glos. and Monmouth (3 vols.). Ledgers of Bennet family of Wortley, carpenters, 
1818—83, and of Banks family of Westonbirt, blacksmiths, 1846-1916. 


Irvine Gray. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
County Reeord Office, County Hall, Hertford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 

Parish records: Bishops Stortford, poor law records, late 17th and early 19th cent., rating 
books, 1796-1883, local and highway board records; Wheathampstead, 18th and 19th cent.; 
Albury; Baldock, including churchwardens’ accounts, 1500-1. 

Dunstable turnpike book, turnpike minute book, 1835-77. 

Manorial documents relating to various places in the county, including court rolls of 
Rectory Manor, Bishops Stortford, 1656-1883. 


Deeds and other documents relating to property in the county. | 
W. Le Harpy. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
Lineolnshire Archives Committee. ` 
For accessions April 1950 to March 1951, see Archivists’ Report, Lincolnshire Archives 
Committee, 1950-51. Copies can be obtained from the Archivist, Lincolnshire Archives 
Office, Exchequer Gate, Lincoln, 25. gd. including postage. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
County Records Joint Committee, County Hall, Oxford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 

Deeds relating to Oxfordshire, mainly 17th to 20th cent, including a collection of 
records of the Jersey estates in Oxfordshire, 17th—20th cent. 

Manorial records: Eynsham, Newland and Tilgarsley, 17-20 cent., Iffiey, 1702- 
1902. 

Parish records: Northleigh, poor law records, etc., 1713-1847. 

Е. С. Scorr. 


* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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County or SALOP 
County Record Office, Shirehall, Shrewsbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 


Official records (county) 20th cent. 

Family papers: Acton Reynald (Corbet family), a few 17th and 18h cent. deeds and 
papers (see ante, xxiv. 105). 

Parish records: Preston-on-the-Weald Moors, 1693-1823, including registers, church- 
wardens’ accounts, overseers’ accounts and surveyors of highways; Burford, Coreley and 
Greet, tithe records. 

Manorial records: court roll, Claverley, 1441. 

Maps: many maps and plans, 19th cent., of Bridgewater estate, including 12 railway 
plans (see ante, xxii. 191-2). 

Miscellaneous: records of Wem Cow Club, 1866-1951; commonplace book 17th and 


‚ 18th cent., of the Old or Wolde family of Broseley; deeds relating to several places in the 


county, including Letters Patent, 23 Aug. 1544, granting the manor of Ditton, etc., to 
Humfrey Pakington of London, mercer; Ellesmere Volunteers, minutes, 1859-61. 


Mary A. HI. 


SOMERSET 
Somerset Record Office, County Hall, Taunton. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 
Collections. 

Dickinson family: including deeds etc. relating to estates in the county, 17th-19th cent.; 
correspondence, 18th and early 19th cent.; cash and ledger accounts dealing with Bristol 
trade and shipping, 1725-47 (9 vols.), Minehead trade and shipping, 1683-89 (2 vols.), 
accounts concerning the Jamaican plantations, 1742—50 (1 vol.); letter books concerning 
Bristol shipping and trade 1712-56 (7 vols.) and Jamaican estates, 1792-1801 (т vol.); 


: journals, day books, etc., 1748-1805 (17 vols.). 


Phelips family: including estate documents, 17th-19th cent. deeds from 14th cent. 
papers of early 17th cent. (10 vols.). 

Speke estate: including deeds and cognate documents, 17th-19th cent., relating to 
Somerset properties; miscellaneous papers and correspondence, 17th—19th cent. 

Wyndham estates: including deeds, 13th—17th cent., manorial documents, 15th—18th 
cent. (with a few relating to places in Devon); parish records of St. Decuman's, 17th-19th 
cent., including poor rate and overseers’ accounts, 1640—1812 (11 vols.); Williton chapel- 
wardens’ accounts 1590—1712; papers and correspondence, including plans and reports 
concerning the proposed ship canal between the Bristol and English channels, 1810-11, 
Watchet accounts of quay duties, 1810-11. (The collection contains many thousands of 
documents.) 

Papers of John Jefferys, solicitor of Bath, 1753-1800. 

Parish records: Ilton, 18th-20th cent., with log book of Ilton National School, 1880— 
1920, and documents relating to Whetstone’s Almshouse, Ilton. 

Miscellaneous: documents relating to the Great Western Rly. Co., the- Wilts, Somerset, 
and Weymouth Rly. Co., the Dorset and Somerset Canal Co.; 4 vols. relating to Bruton 
‘Turnpike Trust, 1793-1 876; tithe records; manorial records; many deeds relating to places 
in the county. 

Hanorp, Kine. 


* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE . 
County Record Office, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 and 1951.* 


Two volumes containing original documents, transcripts and notes and associated with 
the name of Dr. Vernon first rector of 5. George's, Bloomsbury (d. 1761). These include: 
(a) a lease for the crown to John Cowper of King's Bromley in the honour of Alrewas, 
17 Hen. VI; (b) court rolls, including rolls for King's Bromley, 17th cent.; (c) a schedule of 
names of over 100 landowners in the county, with other particulars concerning them, drawn 
up between Nov. 1662 and Sept. 1663. 

Parish records: Aldridge (2350 docts.); Baswich, with churchwardens' accounts, 1699— 
1828, overseers’ accounts, 1680-1892 (394 docts.); Checkley, including churchwardens’ 
and overseers’ accounts, 1628-1806; Kingsley, including churchwardens’ and overseers’ 
accounts; c. 1662—. 1884; various records of other places in the county. 

Hatton family, Great Wyrley, papers, 1723-1875 (19). 

Maple Hayes estate, nr. Lichfield, papers, 15th—1gth cent. (21 bundles). 


MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 


SuRREY 
County Reeord Office, County Hall, Kingston upon Thames. Historical MSS. acquired in 
1950.* | 

Deeds: over 2,000 relating to places in the county including c. 1800 relating to Shiers’ 
Charity. 

Manorial records: including Tandridge court rolls, 1 Henry VIII-1925. 

Parish records: including poor law records, Dorking Union, 91 vols, 1822-1932; 
Reigate Union, ledger 1847-52; Dorking, Dorking Rural, Capel, Ockley, Wotton, Newdi- 
gate, Abinger, Mickleham and Effingham, rate books etc., 43 vols., 1778—1927; Betchworth, 
vi minute books, rate books, etc., 14 vols., 1769-1922; enclosure awards. 

` School records: minute books of school boards and committees, 89 vols., 1864—1937. 


Т. W. W. GoopnzRIDGE. 


West SUFFOLK 
Bury St. Edmund's and West Suffolk Record Office, Borough Offices, Bury St. Edmunds. 


A summary guide to the contents of this office has been issued and is available free on 
application to the Honorary Archivist. 
Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 

Official records: enclosure award and map (1), enclosure act (1); Cosford Union Rural 
Sanitary Authority minutes, 1879-94. 

Parish records: Fornham St. Martin, including vestry minutes, 1830-1929; Long 
Melford, including churchwardens’ accounts from 16th cent.; St. Marys Newmarket, 2 
vestry books, 1670—1883. 

Manorial records and muniments of title relating to various places in the county, including 
records of the manor of Nedging with Newton, 1480—1940. 

Collection of tradesmen’s vouchers and private school bills of early 19th cent. 


M. P. STATHAM. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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WILTSHIRE 
County Record Office, Trowbridge. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 


Family papers: 

Awdry family: 947 documents concerning the property and business of the family, 16th- 
19th cent., including titles to property chiefly in Melksham, 1560—. 1850 and papers con- 
nected with the work of John Awdry, J.P., receiver of taxes, banker, chairman of the Wilts 
Association, 1780, and member of the Melksham society of clothiers. 

Ashe family of Langley Burrell: c. 2,200 documents, mid 16th—19th cent., including deeds 
of properties, estate and household accounts, manorial records of Langley Burrell, 1586-1810, 
parish records of Langley Burrell, 1666-1836, enclosure papers and turnpike accounts. 

Temple family: с. goo documents, including title deeds to properties, 16th—1gth cent. 
(with 2 of 13th cent.), estate, legal and personal papers, 17th—19th cent. 

Lovell and Willes families: боо deeds and estate accounts 17th—20th cent., many relating 
to Axbridge and N. Somerset parishes; с. 1,000 letters, mainly 18th cent., relating to John 
Lovell (m. 1757), also to Edward Willes, bishop of Bath and Wells; Axbridge borough 
records 17th cent.; treasurer’s account book of Westminster abbey, 1727-30. 

Broome family of Bushton in Clyffe Pypard: 20 documents, including correspondence 
concerning a sugar plantation in Demerara, 1815-27. 

Parish records: Littleton Drew rate book, 1837—43; Great and Little Cheverell, 53 
papers, mainly 1760-1800; Maiden Bradley, rate assessment books, 1888-1900 and over- 
seers’ accounts, 1901—2; Chippenham, vestry minutes, 1829—59, poor law records, 1689-1834. 

Miscellaneous: large numbers of deeds, 2 plans of open fields, manorial records, maps. 


Maurice С. RATHBONE. 


Salisbury. City of New Sarum, Corporation Muniment Room. 

A concise survey of and guide to the borough records is included in List of Wiltshire 
Borough Records earlier in date than 1836, published by the Records Branch of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society (vol. v, Devizes, 1951, pp. 63-85). In 1950, 
the ancient parishes of Sarum St. Thomas and Sarum St. Edmund, with the consent of the 
Bishop, deposited substantial portions of their surviving records with the Corporation, the 
parish of St. Edmund including in the deposit their original parish registers to 1812, the parish 
of St. Thomas restricting their deposit to civil parish records. 


Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

1. Official records: 20th century. 

2. Extraneous records. 

Parish records: Records of the ancient parish of Sarum St. Martin. This includes, inter 
айа, churchwardens’ accounts, 1567-1700, vestry minutes, 1637-1832, banns books, 
1803-94, tithe books 1634—62 and 1734-81, a survey and valuation of the rectory in and 
adjoining the city, including Bishops Down farm [co. Dorset] and the hamlet of Milford, also 
detached lands at Ford, drawn up in 1809 with additions and corrections to 1812, and a large 
collection of deeds and legal documents of topographical importance, chiefly relating to parish 
lands and properties in Culver Street (Old Malt house), St. Martin’s Church Street, St. Anne . 
Street (Sutton's Almshouses), Exeter Street and Milford Street, 1441—1913. 


* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Miscellaneous: a collection of deeds and legal documents relating to properties in Endless 
Street and Chipper Lane, 1662—1861; a small collection of papers of Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham, M.P., of St. Edmund’s College, Salisbury, and his heirs, covering the period 
1785-1836 and containing inter alia, expense accounts connected with the general election 
1830 (Salisbury and Southampton). 

ALBERT E. J. HOoLLAENDER, 
fer Gxorce RICHARDSON, 
Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace. 


WALES 
CAERNARVONSHIRE 
County Record Office, Caernarvon. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 
Bangor petty sessional records, 1861-1940. 
Bangor and Arvon Permanent Benefit Building Society records, 1867-1928. 
Criccieth Water Works Co. Ltd., minute book of the board of directors, 1882-1 908. 
Education records. 
Llanrug deeds and documents, 1545—1713. 
; W. Ос» кн WILLIAMS. 


| OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Gloucester City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

Business records: shoemaker’s manuscript ledger kept by Mr. Bosworth, believed to be 
of Haresfield (19th cent.); account book of Edwd. Robertson, builder, of Wotton-under- 
Edge, 1810—27. ? 

Parish records: Elmore, churchwardens’ accounts, 1708-83; St. Aldate, Gloucester, 
accounts of overseers of the poor, 1825-6; Minety, survey and valuations, 1814, made to 
equalize the poor rate. - 

Deeds, etc., relating to: county and city, a collection of several hundred, 1 7th-19th cent.; 
city of Gloucester, collection of 220 deeds and wills, c. 1726-1884, 36 other deeds, 18th— 
19th cent.; Newent, 1664—1879 (17). 

Miscellaneous: pedigreés of Gloucestershire families by W. C. Heane, MS. 2 vols. (19th 
cent); original MS. material relating to Mock Mayors, including the mayor of Barton 
Street, Gloucester, collected and compiled by the late F. W. Duart-Smith. 


P. W. Веммвтт. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
' Hereford City Library, Museum, Art Gallery and Old House. Historical MSS. acquired in 
1951. 
Large collection of Biddulph family papers, including private letters, account books, 
estate papers, etc., from 17th cent. 
PENELOPE E. Morean. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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LANCASHIRE | 
The John Rylands Library, Manchester. Historical manuscripts acquired in 1951 
include:— 

"The Ecclesiastical History [a.p. 306—439] of Socrates Scholasticus’, translated by Dr. 
F. C. Conybeare (d. 1924), incorporating neglected readings from the Old Armenian version 
of c. A.D. 600. 

Cassiodori variarum epistolarum libri xii. Late xivth-early xvth cent. 

The temporal archives of the Brethren of the Hospital of St. Christopher at Liége and of 
` the English Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre who succeeded to their property; 655 docu- 
ments and papers and 129 volumes 13th-18th cent. Of the 129 volumes, 113 relate to the 
Brethren (14th-17th cent.), the majority being manuals and registers, 15 relate to the Sepul- 
chrines (17th—18th cent.), and one is a mid-17th cent. calendar of the Brethren's archives, 
with later (17th and 18th cent.) additions, containing descriptions both of documents in the 
present collection and of many others which have apparently not survived. 

The Preston Pearce collection. A collection of miscellaneous French documents dating 
from the century before the Revolution, formed to illustrate the history of revenue stamps, 
introduced by Colbert in 1673. 266 items (being the first instalment of a collection numbering 
several thousands). 17th—r8th cent. 

The Stapleton manuscripts. A collection of family papers relating mostly to the West 
Indies and to (a) Sir William Stapleton, 1st bart. (d. 1686), including his ‘Answer to the 
Councill for Plantations', 1672, as captain general and governor in chief of the Leeward 
Islands (a volume of 15 ff.); his appointments as deputy-governor of Montserrat (1668) and 
vice-admiral of St. Christopher's and the rest of the Leeward Islands from Guadeloupe to 
St. John de Porto Rico (1677); public accounts for Montserrat (1672-74, 1677—80); 
militia lists (1683); and letters and papers of his personal agents Patrick Trant and William 
Freeman, with their statements of accounts for 1675 to 1685; and (b) Sir William Stapleton, 
4th Bart. (d. 1740), including correspondence concerning West Indian affairs (1722—39); 
plantation accounts (from 1699); sugar accounts and invoices (1722—38); and others of his 
West Indian papers, among them being plantation inventories and lists of negroes (1727— 
1739). Also in the collection are letters to Lady Frances Stapleton from the Leeward Islands 
(1722—5), letters and papers of Lady Catherine Stapleton (18th cent.), and miscellaneous 
deeds and papers (15th—19th cent.). 

Oldknow Papers: further letters and papers of Samuel Oldknow (d. 1828), a leading 
figure in the early history of the cotton industry, supplementing English MSS. 751—840; 
400 items, 18th—1gth cent. Included are stock books, time books, pay tickets, miscellaneous 
note-books and correspondence. 

The Raymond Richards collection of miscellaneous historical documents. Additions to 
this collection include: (a) deeds and papers of the Kirby Hall estate of Sir Henry Meysey- 
Thompson, 1st Baron Knaresborough. 1250 items. 16th—19th cent. (b) correspondence of 
the Elrington family of Leominster, 18th-19th cent.; the earlier letters contain references 
to the '45 Rebellion. (c) West Indies: minute book of “The Society for the Improvement 
of West India Plantership’, 1811-12, and "Ihe Agricultural Society’, 1812-16. (d) 
correspondence, papers, diaries and note-books of Sir Humphry Davy (d. 1829), his brother 
Dr. John Davy (d. 1868) and the latter's wife Margaret, 170 letters and 22 vols. (e) deeds 
and papers relating to various counties; over 400 items, r6th—19th cent. 

‘The muniments of the Cornwall-Legh family of High Legh House, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
13th—2oth cent. Included are: (a) deeds and allied documents of the families of Legh of the 
East Hall (13th-19th cent.), Legh of Adlington (17th cent.), Legh of Swinehead (17th- 
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18th cent.), Cornwall (1 5th-18th cent.), Cocker (r4th-16th cent.), Mascy of Sale (14th— 
18th cent.) and Chambres of Plas Chambres, co. Denbigh (18th cent); miscellaneous 
Cheshire deeds concerning, mainly, Alpraham, Chester, Eaton, Goldburne, Hargrave, 
Knutsford, Lymm, Manley, Mere, Millington, Strethull and Thornton le Moors; and 
smaller groups relating to Lancashire (chiefly Manchester, Barton-upon-Irwell and Open- 
shaw), Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Somersetshire, Staffordshire and Yorkshire. (b) 
Business, estate and other correspondence of the family from the early 18th century including 
letters, plans and estimates relating to High Legh Hall (among them being letters of the 
architect Nash and the landscape-gardener Repton), militia correspondence, and letters and 
papers respecting the county magistracy and the inspectorship of Bucklow Hundred during 
the Napoleonic wars. (c) 270 manuscript volumes, including journals, diaries, account 
books, rentals, and survey, reference and tillage books. 1 8th—19th cent. 

The muniments of the Roundell family of Dorfold Hall, Nantwich, Cheshire, 13th— 
20th cent. Included are: (a) deeds and allied documents relating mainly to Cheshire (13th— 
19th cent.) and, within that county, Dorfold, Acton, Croxton, Henhull, Hurleston, Nantwich, 
Stanthorne and Wettenhall; other counties are represented by odd deeds only, apart from 
Lancashire (36, 17th-19th cent.). (b) бо manuscript volumes, including poll books, surveys 
and valuations, tithe books, rentals, minute and memoranda books, and a register book (1586) 
of wills, probates, administrations and sequestrations. 

'The Bromley Davenport muniments. Additions to this collection include: the ‘Robbers’ 
Roll’, с. 1300; ‘Instructions for the Government of Our Office of Ordnance under Our 
Master General thereof’, 1683; a volume of 72 ff., with Speaker Bromley’s book-plate; 
miscellaneous papers of the Rt. Hon. William Bromley concerning his Speakership (1710); 

miscellaneous papers relating to the building of Capesthorne Hall, the family seat, 18th cent.; 

additional family correspondence, 17th-18th cent., including 5 volumes of letters of the 
Gaelic scholar John Francis Campbell of Islay (d. 1885), and correspondence relating to the 
South African War and the Staffordshire Yeomanry; additional family papers (18th—19th 
cent.), including papers of Edward Davies Davenport relating to the events of 1814-15 
and a ‘Minute of what took place at the Chester Assizes, 1 Sept. 1819” (concerning Peterloo); 
and diaries and journals of the Crimean War and the South African War. 

‘Collections for a History of the Stafford Family’, by J. Stafford. 1902. A volume of 121 ff. 


Publications: Hand-List of the Crutchley Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library and 
Hand- List of Additions to the Collection of English Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library, 
1937—1951, both by Е. Taylor (Manchester, 1951). Preliminary Hand-Lists of the Brom- 
ley Davenport Muniments, the Cornwall-Legh Muniments and the Roundell Muniments 
have been prepared and duplicated. Manuscript accessions are regularly recorded in the 
‘Notes and News’ section of the Bulletin of the ори Rylands Library, published twice yearly 
(March and September). 

Е. TAYLOR. 


Wigan Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired їп 1951. 

Diaries of the following:—A. Barlow, 1814; Henrietta Bell, 1838-40, 2 vols. Ethel 
Clemorté, 1901—2; Т. Denman, 1832-3; E. W. Foley, 1809-99, 2 vols.; Sarah Haslam, 
1802; J. S. Hilton, 1752-79; A. E. Jewitt, 1832; Miss Federica С. Геран, 3 vols., 1862—7; 
John Loud, 1799-1806; R. R. Maddison, Colliery apprentice, 1838; P. E. Singer, 1889; 
Cpl. Todd of the 12th & 30th Foot Regiment, 1745—62, 2 vols.; R. Trevelyan, Schoolboy, 
1800—14; — Walker, 1789—1814; L. E. Willmore, 1814—37. 

Н. Н. С. ARTHUR. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 
Leicester Museum Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 
` Manorial court rolls, Rothley Temple, 1675-1905. 

Diary in verse of a Leicestershire farmer, 1710-26, and various day books, farming 
accounts and memoranda relating to the Roby family, 17th-18th cent. 

Account book and diary of Robert Kirkman, farmer, of Wycombe, 1755-90. 

Volume of letters of the earl of Harborough, 1772-5. 

Memorandum book of Thomas Staveley, steward of Leicester, 1660-70. 

Survey of Cossington, 1635. 

Documents relating to the Wollaston family of Saddington, 18th cent. . 

Collection of records relating to Samuel Deacon, clockmaker, of Barton-in-the-Beans: 
clockmakers’ account and job books, 1769—1894; accounts of clock clubs, etc. 1800-23; 
records relating to Barton-in-the-Beans Baptist chapel (including some lists of baptisms) 
1777—1834, and Sunday school, 1810-54; personal letters and MS. music of Samuel Deacon, 
1770—1820. 

Minute books and papers relating to the Leicester Купе and Civic Society, rgth.cent. 

Leicester borough: chamberlain’s accounts 1776-7, 1779-1803, 1811—33, borough 
rentals, 1798-1803; victuallers’ recognizances register, 1717—47; charities account 1740—77. 

Leicester civil parish records: All Saints’ rate books 1791, 1798, 1813-30, overseers’ 
accounts 1746—73, 1801-16, 1822-41; vestry minutes 1912—59; select vestry minutes 
1822-72. St. Margaret’s rate books 1801—30, overseers’ accounts, 1801-15. St. Martin's, 
rate books 1807-30. St. Mary's, rate books 1769-1830 (broken series); overseers’ accounts 
1757—81; vestry minutes 1758-81, 1823-30. St. Nicholas’ rate books 1805, 1810-30. 


А. M. Wooncock. 


Lonpon 
Guildhall Library Muniment Room. Records and historical MSS. received in 1951:— 


A. Parish records. St. Alban Wood Street with St. Michael Wood Street, St. Mary 
Staining and St. Olave Silver Street: surviving original parish registers, 15 59-1934, 8 vols.; 
St. Andrew Holborn: original parish registers, 1556-1934, 118 vols.; St. Andrew Under- 
shaft: rough parish rental, 1863-82; St. Anne and St. Agnes, with St. John Zachary: 
sundry records, including the original parish registers, 1640-1911, 28 vols.; St. Bartholomew 
the Great, West Smithfield: sundry records, 1643-1830, including registers of deeds and of 
documents touching parish properties, 1812 and 1821, 2 vols. and g bundles; St. Bartholomew 
Moor Lane (amalgamated with St. Giles without Cripplegate): parish registers, 1850-1 901, 
8 vols.; St. Botolph without Aldersgate: deed and evidence book, 1398—1 827; St. Bride Fleet 
Street: entire parish archives, including the original parish registers, 1587-1934, as well as 
the archives of Holy Trinity Gough Square, the separate parish registers of which extend ` 
from 1842 to 1906, c. 100 bound vols., and с. 30 bundles and files; St. Dunstan in the West: 
sundry ledgers and vestry records, 1870-1940, 9 vols., and parochial charity school records, 
1798-1930, c. 130 vols.; St. Giles without Cripplegate: original parish registers, 156 1—1936, 
58 vols; St. Margaret Pattens with St. Gabriel Fenchurch: sundry records, 1767—1876, 
including churchwardens’ remembrancer and instruction book of 1840, 8 vols.; St. Mary 
Aldermary: the ancient (first) churchwardens’ account book, 1597—1665; St. Mary Staining: 
churchwardens’ account book, 1647—1718, also containing parish receipts, 1644—1646, and 


1 A deposit of records made by the parish in 1940 comprised only the rate books 1709-1907. 
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miscellaneous memoranda; St. Mary Woolnoth: sundry records, 1523-1934, including the 
ancient register of wills and charitable bequests, 1523-1812, 9 vols.; St. Vedast Foster Lane 
with St. Matthew Friday Street, St. Michael le Querne and St. Peter Westcheap: original 
parish registers, 1538-1882, 13 vols. (this deposit constitutes the repairable remains of the 
sequence of parish registers of St. Vedast Foster Lane and amalgamated benefices partly 
damaged beyond restoration through enemy action in December 1940). 

B. Ward records. Farringdon Without Ward: valuation and assessment for subsidy (St. 
Bride’s precincts), 1671, and wardmote presentments, 1701—03, and 1716, 1 vol. and 4 
large membranes. 

C. Livery companies records. Basketmakers’ company: audit statement, 22 August 1825 
(т vol.), and questionnaire from, with information concerning the company supplied by the 
same to, the Municipal Corporations Commission, 1834 (1 vol.); Butchers’ company: com- 
plete archives, 1543-1910, с. 100 vols.; Fishmongers’ company: complete collection of muni- 
ments of title, 1289—1905, 1016 membranes and 5700 papers; Gunmakers’ company: 
sundry records (additional deposit), 1850-84, 4 vols.; Horners’ company: complete archives 
с. 1430-1948, 20 items; Innholders’ company: entire archives, except charters and, ordi- 
nances, 1642—1921, 42 vols. 

D. Judicial records. London and Middlesex Sessions: Newgate calendar of the gaol 
delivery for London and Middlesex commitments, 10 December 16843; Exchequer pipe and 
greenwax roll of estreats of fines by the sheriffs for London and Middlesex, for 1829/30. 

Е, Military and defence records. Original letter book of Colonel Henry Harnage, in- 
specting field officer of yeo and volunteer corps, pertaining to defence and garrison 
matters in and around London, 1803-15. 

F. Business archives. Original ledgers of the firm of Clayton & Morris, scriveners 
and merchant bankers, of London, 1669-80, containing, inter alia, the personal, shrievalty, 
mayoralty and estate accounts of Sir Robert Clayton (1629-1707), successively alderman, 
sheriff and lord mayor of, and M.P. for, London, and the personal, business and estate 
accounts of John Morris, alderman of the ward of Cheap in 1669 and M.P. for Bletchingley, 
1679-82, 4 vols. (these records show Clayton as one of the chief mercers to the whiggist - 
peerage during the Restoration, and as banker and estate agent to prominent personages in 
London, within as well as without the Corporation); а volume of papers relating mainly to 
the business and estate of Frederick Herne of London, son of Sir Nathaniel Herne, alderman 
of London and governor of the East India company, 1679-1709; East India company: a 
small collection of papers and accounts chiefly relating to establishments, 1763-843; Hudson's 
Bay company: business and private correspondence of Robert Goodwin, in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay company at Osnaburgh and Fort Albany, consisting of letters to Goodwin, with 
some draft letters y him and miscellaneous accounts chiefly private, 1783-1804, 2 files; 
Gunfounders: a collection of letters and accounts relating to the business of William Harrison, 
Robert Bagshawe, Samuel Remnant and John Legas, gunfounders, wharfingers and ordnance 
contractors of London, 1744—50; 'British Imperial Calendar': minute book of the board of 
proprietors, with statements of account, 1809—56. 

G. School records. Cripplegate schools foundation: sundry records, including trustees’ 
minute books, for boys’ school and Lady Holles school for girls, 1726-1904, 14 vols. 

H. Institutional records. Cripplegate foundation: minute books of the Metropolitan 
Dispensary in Fore Street, 1833-1924, 5 vols.; London Religious society (at St. Giles 
without Cripplegate): stewards’ account book, 1693-1753, and stewards’ book of receipts 
and expenditure, 1696-1761, with set of rules dated 1718, 2 vols. ; 

I. MS. Poll books. City of Westminster: poll books of the parliamentary elections, 1 784, 
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4 vols.; county of Norfolk: poll book for the election of Sir Horatio Townshend of Raynham 
as knight of the shire, 1660. ) 

`` J. Deeds. Various small collections of miscellaneous deeds relating to properties in the 
city of London, containing, inter alia, sequences relating to property in Fleur-de-Lis Court 
(Fetter Lane), 1578-1710, and to property in Exchange Alley, 1653-1712 (partly of interest 
for the history of re-building after the Great Fire); also original will of Robert Wylkyns, 
citizen and turner, 1552. 


Departmental publication: Guide to the Records in the Corporation of London Records 
Office and The Guildhall Library Muniment Room by Philip E. Jones . . . Deputy Keeper 
of the Corporation Records and Raymond Smith . . . Librarian to the Corporation. Com- 
piled by Authority of the Corporation under the direction of the Library Committee, 1950. 
London, English Universities Press Ltd., 1951. Illus. 203 pp. Price: 12/6 (paperbound), 
£1 (clothbound). 

RayMonpD SMITH. 
MIDDLESEX 
Hendon Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

134 deeds, etc., relating to land and property in the manors of Hendon and Edgware, 

1426—1900. : 
James E. WALKER. 
NoRwicH AND NORFOLK | 
Central Library, Norwich, including the City Muniment Room and the Norfolk Record 
Society. 

Since no accessions have been reported since 1935 (ante, xiii. 187), the following are the 
chief collections acquired since that date by deposit, gift or purchase. 
Ecclesiastical. 

Records belonging to the Norfolk Archdeaconry Court and the Dean and Chapter 
Peculiar Court, chiefly comprising register bills and marriage licence affidavits of the 17th, 
18th and 19th cent. 

Manorial and estate records. 

Marcon collection. Some 500 deeds and manorial papers chiefly relating to Holverston, 
Yelverton, Yaxham, Whinburgh, Swaffham, Snoring and Edgefield for the 16th, 17th and 
18th cent. 

Jessop collection. с. 50 15th cent. deeds relating to St. Olave’s Priory, Norwich, and 
about 100 early deeds relating to the South Creak district, some undated, 1 3th and 14th cent. 

Townshend collection. Some 200 court rolls and other manorial documents relating to 
Rainham manors, Helloughton, Langham, East Rudham and Stibbard from the 14th to the 
18th cent. ` 

Prince Duleep Singh collection. 400 deeds and court rolls relating to Wendling, Bexwell, 
Brandon and Wangford from the 13th to the 18th cent. 

Suffield collection. Several thousands of documents comprising some 200 court rolls 
relating to the manors of Gimmingham, 1381—1700, and Antingham, 1486—1606, and mis- 
cellaneous manorial documents relating thereto; Southrepps rentals for the 17th cent. and 
Thorpe Market court rolls, 1381—1611. Also a large number of deeds from the 13th to the 
IQth cent. relating to Barningham, Plumstead, Baconsthorpe, Thorpemarket, Matlask, 
Antingham, Gunton, Alborough, Bradfield, Hanworth, Roughton, Gimmingham, Repps, 
East Ruston, Suffield, North Walsham, Alby, Felmingham and Frettenham. 
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Sebright collection. Deeds relating to Bridgham, Rowdham and Harling for the 17th 
. and 18th cent. 

Folkes collection. Large number of deeds and correspondence relating to Terrington, 
Hillington, Docking and district from the 14th to the 19th cent. 

Bulwer collection. Court rolls and accounts for the manor of Cawston, 1421—1584; Salle 
court rolls, 1327—1679, accounts, 1422—1626; Briston court rolls, 1383—1668, accounts, 
1329-1 631; Thurning court rolls, 1625—59, accounts, 1319-1461, Oulton court books for 
the 16th cent., and manorial documents relating thereto. Also large number of deeds from 
the 14th to 17th cent. relating to Hindolveston, Briston, Heydon and district. 

North family collection comprising about 2,000 documents relating to Rougham, and 
family papers. Court rolls, rentals, accounts from 1315 to 1422, and deeds relating to Rougham 
from 13th to 15th cent., and some undated. 

Jones collection of deeds and papers relating to Sculthorpe and Fakenham area in the 
17th cent. . 

Lothian collection. Мапу thousands of documents, comprising a good series of court 
rolls and books from the 14th cent. onwards for the manors of Blickling, Horsham St. 
Faiths, Aylsham (several manors), Wymondham (several manors) and Gimmingham Lan- 
caster. Also a very large number of deeds and papers relating chiefly to Blickling and district 
and covering the whole of the duchy of Lancaster in Norfolk from the earliest times onwards. 
This collection is in the course of being calendared. 

Collections of deeds: Norwich parishes, all dates; Brisley, East Dereham, Gt. Fransham 
and Tuddenham, 18th cent.; Haveringland and Felthorpe estate, c. 1300, 17th—19th cent.; 
Binham and Hellesdon, 17th and 18th cent.; Hardly, Chedgrave, Surlingham, Framingham 
Earl, Whinburgh, Forncett, Bunwell and Mulbarton, 17th—19th cent.; Feltwell, Hockwold, 
Wilton, Methwold, Felmingham, Hoveton, Barton Turf and Tottenhill, 13th-18th cent.; 
Watlington, 17th and 18th cent.; Filby, Ormesby, East Ruston, Hickling and Clippesby, 
16th and 17th cent.; Bramerton, 18th and 19th cent.; Tacolneston, Forncett and Tasburgh, 
с. 200, 16th-18th cent.; Gt. Yarmouth, 17th and 18th cent.; East Dereham, 14th and 15th 
cent.; Reepham, 16th and 17th cent.; Surlingham, Starston and Wormgay, 15th-18th cent.; 
Morningthorpe. 

Court rolls: Martham, 1385-1622, and account roles, 1424-42; North Pickenham, 
1486-1668; Barton Bendish, 1423-59; Feltwell, 17th cent. 

P. HxzrwonTE. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Nottingham Publie Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 
Will of Abel Collin, founder of Collin's almshouses, etc., 1704—5. 
‘16 Nottinghamshire deeds and miscellaneous papers, 1363-1951. 
Publications: Festival of Britain: catalogue of exhibition of Gorporation records, regalia and 
plate, at the Guildhall, 15 September—6 October (12 plates). 
. Duncan Gray. 
SURREY 
Croydon Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 


Deeds, leases etc. relating to property: in Croydon, 17th cent. (11), 18th cent. (29), 
19th cent. (50), and 20th cent. (8); in Upper Norwood, .19th cent. (9). 


T. E. CALLANDER. 
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WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

Family papers:. Pyddoke and Whately families of Handsworth, 16 misc. docs., 18th and 
19th cent.; Welsh and Hope families of Birmingham and Ward End, 41 letters and papers, 
с. 1770-1 820; MS. book containing letters by Joseph Smith of Coseley, including references 
to his flat chain, the iron trade, railroads and iron ships, с. 1813-25. 

Deeds, etc., relating to Sutton Coldfield and Birmingham, 18th and 19th cent. (55); 
property at Selly Wick in Northfield, Birmingham, 1789—1872 (35). 

Birmingham Hospitals Contributory Association minute booksand other records, 1929—49. 


F. J. PATRICK. 


Shakespeare's Birthplaee, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

Manorial: Exhall, survey, с. 1620; Long Itchington, Wolvey, miscellaneous papers, 
1617—. 1633. 

Deeds: grant from Sir John Fastolf and others of a rentcharge on lands in Norfolk, 1428; 
lease of the manor of Taynton, Oxon., 1539; 10 Warwickshire deeds, с. 1575—1838. 

Family papers: Rice family of Warwickshire, sermons, letters, accounts and other papers 
and genealogical notes, 17th—19th cent. 

Others: John Hannah, volume of notes and letters relating to his editions of Henry King 


and Sir Henry Wotton, 1842-9. 
Levi Fox. 


YORKSHIRE 
Leeds Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 
Burley in Wharfedale manor, 4 charters, 1465-8. 
Rilston, poor law papers, 1746—65. 
Miscellaneous deeds and legal, papers: Kirkgate, Leeds 1616-1857; Balygate, Ropergate 
and Pudding Middens, Pontefract, 1668-1713; Yeadon, 1668—1853. 
Collection of letters, papers and accounts (1200) relating to Samuel Smiles (1812—1904)» 


Е. С. B. Нотснгчоз. 


Yorkshire Archaeological Soelety. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. 

Deeds relating to: Hemsworth, Snydall, Ryhill and Wadsworth, 17th cent.; Halifax, 
Sowerby and Barkisland (Edwards family), 16th-18th cent; Leeds, 19th cent.; Wilby, 
Givendale, Brampton, Boroughbridge (Tancred family), 16th-19th cent.; Balne, 13th cent.; 
Terrington, York, 1404; Great Broughton, 1577; Cridling Stubbs, 17th cent.; Stanghow, 
18th cent.; 60 deeds relating to Idle and Bradforddale, 16th—18th cent. 

Family papers: Cooper of Embsay, 18th-19th cént; Bramley of Leeds, 18th—19th 
cent.; Wells of Bradford, 19th cent.; Clapham (including 18th cent. manorial documents for 
Lawkland and Kildwick), 17th-19th cent.; Wentworth of Woolley (miscellaneous 19th 
cent. papers and correspondence); Dixon of Gilling, 18th cent.; Armitage шаны wills 
of the family between the years 1532 and 1764). 


Journal of John Turner of Hopton, 1732-44. 
Amy С. FosTER. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 
[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 


References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot. 


е, and number; to auctioneers’ 
The following are the principal cata- 


logues, including historical MSS., which the Institute has received between July 1951 and January 1952: 
Myers & Co., nos. 368, 369; Bernard Quaritch, no. 691; Messrs. Sotheby, 30. vii. 1951, 5. xi. 1951.] 


Miseellaneous Documents. 
English before 1608. 


Placita Parliament, 18-20 Ed. I. 
Phillipps MS. 12416. (Hodgson & Co., 
no. 5 of 1951-2, p. 24, No. 416.) 

Percy, Henry, 4th earl of Northumber- 
‘land, certificate, 21 May 1488, of having 
taken the oath of fealty to the king. (Myers & 
Co., no. 368, p. 34, no. 250.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, authori- 
zation of payment to William Robinson, 
the queen’s exchequer messenger, 15 June 
1575. (Myers & Co., no. 368, p. 8, no. 52.) 

Letter of James VI of Scotland, 14 Dec. 
1585 to Sir Patrick Vans. (Myers & Co., 
no. 368, p. 22, no. 155.) 

‘At the Star chamber’, 16 June 1591, 
document concerning payments to Sir 
Thomas Shirley, treasurer-at-war of the 
English forces on the continent. (Myers & 
Co., no. 368, p. 15, no. 102.) 

‘A Booke of the Soldiers, Gunners and 
others serving Her Majesty at Portsmouth’, 
1598. (Myers & Co., no. 368, p. 14, no. 101.) 

Whitgift, John, archbishop, letter, 2 June 
1599, to Sir John Boys, concerning the choir 
at Canterbury. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. xi. 1951, 
р. 57, no. 431.) 

Devereux, Robert, earl of Essex, account 
of the pedigree of, 1599. (Myers & Co., 
no. 367, p. 38, no. 501.) 

Walsingham pedigree, c. 1600. 
Wilson, no. 18, p. 24, no. 370.) 

Calendar of journals of the house of 
lords, Hen. VITI-5 May 1640. (R. C. I. 
Pearson, Cambridge, no. 10, p. 2, no. 6.) 

Townshend, Hayward, contemporary 
copy of journal for 43 Eliz. I (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. vii. 1951, p. 51, no. 531.) 

Parliament, collection of precedents for 
proceedings in, 16th cent. Phillipps MS. 


(Alfred 


6832. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. vii. 1961, 
р. 53, по. 544.) 


English after 1603. 


Exchequer, receipts of the tellers, temp. 
Eliz. I, Chas. I, Chas, II. Phillipps MS. 
31745. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. vii. 1951, 
р. 52, no. 543.) 

Legal: abridgment of reports, etc., mainly 
17th cent. Phillipps MSS., nos. 11110, 
11102, 11112, 11099, 11083, 11118, 
11087, 11151. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. хі. 
1951, nos. 354, 355.) 

W David, 2nd Earl, memo- 
1667-1679. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. vii. 1951, p. 68, no. 623.) 

Account ,of the ‘lands, rents, forfeites, 
estates and other hereditaments of the 
Crowne which have been granted on fee or 
by lease . . . 1667. (Myers & Co., no. 
368, p. 10, no. 64.) 

Parliamentary collections, 17th cent., in- 
cluding debates, 1677. (Myers & Co., 
no. 368, p. 26, no. 189.) 

Pepys, Samuel, letter book containing 
copies of correspondence with the Rev. John 
Matthews, 86 letters [1690]-1702, mostly 
in the hand of John Jackson. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. v. 1951, p. 21, no. 253.) 

Establishment of the office of ordnance, 
temp. Chas. II. Phillipp MS. 10674. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. vii. 1951, p. 52, 
no. 539.) : 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
Charles Townshend, Viscount Townshend, 
contemporary copies of 20 letters to Henry 
Boyle, May 1709. (I. Kyrle Fletcher.) 

“Precedents in conveyancing . . .’, 18th 
cent. Phillipps MS. (R. C. Pearson, Cam- 
bridge, no. 10, p. 2, no. 8.) 

Legal note-book, late 17th cent., contain- 
ing notes of speeches etc. made by counsel 
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in various courts. (W. A. Chislett, Oxford, 
no. 9, p. 27, no. 804.) 

Saunders, Sir Charles, admiral, letter 
book, 1757-9. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 691, 
p. 16, no. 114.) 

Commonplace book, с. 1785.  Phillipps 
MS. 2726. (Myers & Co., no. 368, p. 11, 
no. 74.) 

Debates of an Independent Club in the 
borough of Lewes, 1796. (Hollyman & 
Treacher, Brighton, no. 15, p. 27, no. 775.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, Sv. 
George off Rostock, 30 May 1801, to Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Graves. (Myers & Co., 
no. 368, p. 33, no. 242.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 2 letters to 
Lady Hamilton, March, Aug, 1801. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 5. xi. 1951, p. 54, nos. 
406, 405.) 

Muster roll of North Walsham Corps of 
Volunteer Light Infantry, 1805-8. (Hodg- 
son & Co., no. 4 of 1951-2, p. 25, no. 426.) 

Stuart, Charles, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
correspondence of, being over 8,000 letters 
and papers, written between 1814 and 1831 
in Paris, mainly copies. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
5. Xi. 1951, p. 48, no. 371.) 

Gleig, George Robert (1796—1888), 
correspondence of, including 82 letters from 
the duke of Wellington, 1826—35, mainly 


relating to parliamentary reform. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 18. ii. 1951, pp. 50-2, nos. 
` 462-469.) 


Logs of H.M. ships, Caesar, Greytown, 
Vera Cruz and Havana, Oct. 1858—Aug. 
1859; Impérieuse, China and Japan, Aug. 
1859-Mar. 1863; Warrior, Portsmouth to 
Greenock, Mar.—Sept. 1863; kept by Richard 
Benyon Croft. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 694, 
р. 5, no. 54.) 


European. . 
France: proceedings relative to alienated 


lands of Charles VI in the senaschalcy of 


Guercy. Phillipps MS. 14024. (Messrs. 

Sotheby, 9. vii. 1951, p. 68, no. 615.) 
"Actuarial MS.’ from northern Italy, 

1578, giving current prices of various com- 


modities. (Marlborough Rare Books Ltd., 
no. 15, p. 53, no. 335.) 

Diary of an expedition to the coast of the 
Greater Syrtis and Cyrenaica, by Admiral 
Sir William F. Beechey, beginning Sept. 
1821. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. xi. 1951, p. 47, 
no. 365.) 

Tour, June-Sept. 1835, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Poland, 
Prussia, notes and journal. (P. Dobell & Son, 
Tunbridge Wells, no. 124, p. 24, no. 405.) 


British Local. 


Cambridge: J. Caley ‘Indexes to Docu- 
ments in the Augmentation Office relating , 
to the county of Cambridge but more par- 
ticularly to the University. Late 18th cent. 
Phillipps MS. 6821. (Bowes & Bowes, 
Cambridge, no. 534, p. 49, no. 1042.) 

Derbyshire: deeds r2th-i8th cent, in- 
cluding some relating to the abbot of Derby. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 5. xi. 1951, pp. 46, 47, 
nos. 356—362.) 

Durham and Northumberland: 11 deeds, 
13th and 14th cent., relating to property in. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 9. vii. 1951, p. 65, no. 
594.) 

Gloucestershire: Deerhurst, concordat 
between dioceses of Gloucester and Win- 
chester concerning rights over common land 
at, 1217. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. xi. 1951, 
р. 25, no. 195.) | 

Gloucestershire: 234 coats of arms of 
Gloucestershire families, 1 vol., 17th cent. 
(Myers & Co., no. 369, p. 32, no. 381.) 

Hampshire: accounts of rents received by 
the receiver for Winchester diocese, 1751-6. 
(T. Thorp, Guildford, no. 562, p. 24, 
no. 599.) 

Suffolk: visitation by William Harvey, 
Clarenceux King of Arms, 20 Oct. 1562. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 16. vii. 1951, р. 37, 
no. 427.) 

Sussex: court rolls of manor of Battle, 
22 & 23 Hen. VIII. Phillipps MS. no. 
33964. (Messrs, Sotheby, 5. xi. 1951, p. 47, 
no. 363.) 
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Winchester: a list of benefactors to the 
city, lists of mayors, etc., compiled by John 
Trussell, mayor in 1624 and 1633. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 691, p. 81, no. 584.) 

. Yorkshire: ‘Analecta Eboracensia’, col- 

lected by [Sir Thomas Widdrington], in 
the handwriting of Charles Fairfax. Phil- 
lipps collection, Fairfax MSS. no. 11130. 
Also Phillipps MSS. 11108, 27814, 33304, 
33306, relating to Yorkshire. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. vil. 1951, p. 52, nos. 540—2, 
545.) 


American and Overseas.  — 

New England, official transcripts of im- 
portant documents relating to, 1620—73, c. 
1675. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 696, p. 13, 
no. 113.) 

Penn, William, indenture, 18 Jan. 1681, 
with Francis Dove of Westminster, chand- 
ler, leasing 500 acres in Pennsylvania. 
(Myers & Co., no. 368, p. 3, no. 10.) 

. McCulloh, Henry, ‘An essay . . . con- 
cerning the Trade, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of Great Britain, particularly the British 
Colonies and Plantations of America. . . 
London, 21 Sept. 1750’. (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 694, p. 38, no. 503.) 

* uito Shore, Some account of the 
State of that Part of America called the, in 
the year 1757’, by Robert Hodgson. (Ber- 
nard Quaritch, no. 691, p. 13, no. 91.) 

Virginia, Maryland and Carolina, account 
of tobacco exported from, 1770—1, with 
names of importers. (Edward C. Lowe, 
Birmingham, no. 147, p. 2, no. 19.) 


Washington, George, letter, Paramu, 
6 Dec. 1778, to Col. Clarke, ordering him to 
move his brigade. (Messrs. Sotheby, 5. xi. 
1951, p. 57, no. 430.) 

Grenada: collection of official papers re- 
lating to the surrender by the British to the 
French, 1779. (Myers & Co., no. 368, 
Р. 18, no. 130.) | 

India: с. go letters and papers, 1780- 
1811, relating to trade with. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. vii. 1951, p. 69, no. 625); 52 
letters of Wm. Henry and Jemima Walcot, 
1849-59, describing events during the 
mutiny. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. vii. 1951, 

р. 50, no. 518.) 

eth Africa: copies of letters and naval 
instructions issued from the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1797 to 1815 from Rear Adm. 
Thomas Pringle. (Myers & Co., no. 369, 
р. 4, no. 17.) 

British West Indies: letter book relating 
to the Lavington estates in S. Kitts and 
Antigua, 1831-40. (B, H. Blackwell, 
Oxford, no. 572, p. 25, no. 957.) 

Gold Coast: journal of a tour made in 
1872 by R. Glynn Vivian. (Myers & Co., 
no. 369, p. 4, no. 18.) 

Australia: collection of letters and docu- 
ments relating to S. Australian navy, 1883- 
go. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. уп. 1951, p. 68, 
no. 624.) 


Phillipps MSS.: 10058, Percy Dobell & 
Son, Tunbridge Wells, no. 124, p. 3, no. 31; 
16507, ib., p. 14, по. 234; 11819, ib., p. 14, 
no. 225; 3965, Myers & Co., no. 368, p. 16, 
no. 113; 4867, ib., p. 28, no. 104. 
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. HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


16 The first part of this Supplement contains particulars of theses completed during the year 1951; 


the second part provides lists of theses in progress on January 1, 1952. Theses in geography which 
have some definite historical interest are also included, being shown separately at the end of each 
section. Under the respective degrees the subjects are arranged chronologically as far as possible. 
"The names in brackets are those of the teachers under whose supervision the theses have been or are 
being prepared, and at the end of each section are given the names of the contributors who have supplied 
the information. 

In order to make this list as complete as possible a number of theses have been retained which are 
believed to be still in progress though they are no longer officially being supervised at the Universities 
where they are registered. "Theses in process of examination when the information for this Supplement 
was collected are listed as still in progress. 

It is normally possible for accredited students to consult completed theses, but the regulations of 
the various universities on the matter are so different that application should be made in each case to the 
university concerned. 


PART I. 


THESES COMPLETED BETWEEN JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1951. 


No theses for historical degrees were completed in the Universities of Nottingham and St. 
Andrews, or in the University Colleges of Hull, Leicester and Southampton. 


PhD. ABERDEEN. | 


The evolution of the Christian year during the first four centuries. By A. A. McArthur. 
(Professor A. M. Hunter and Professor A. C. Kennedy.) 

A history of Scottish bookbinding to 1650, with special reference to the work of Francis 
van Hagen, bookbinder in Aberdeen. By W. S. Mitchell. (Professor J. B. Black.) 

Trade unionism and the wage level in Aberdeen from 1870 to 1920. By Gwenllian 
Evans. (Professor H. Hamilton.) 


Historical Geography. 
Distribution and structure of population in north-east Scotland, 1696 to 1931. By К. 


Walton. (Professor A. C. O’Dell.) 
J. B. Brack ann А. C. O'Dzrr. 


BELFAST. 
Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
The rise and decline of the Ballycastle coalfield and its associated industries, 1720-1840. 
By С. A. Wilson. (Professor E. E. Evans.) 2 
E. E. Evans. 
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М.А. BIRMINGHAM. 


Higher ecclesiastical administration in the diocese of Carlisle, 1702-68. By A. Arm- 
strong. (Miss Mary Ransome.) 
Non-conformity in the Black Country till 1800. By A. С. Cumberland. (P. Styles.) 


Historical Geography. 
М.А. 

The economic and social geography of the Gezira, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By H. I. 
Hassan. (В. L. С. Johnson). 

Growth of population and settlement in the south Yorkshire coalfield. By R. Black- 
ledge. (B. L. C. Johnson and Dr. M. J. Wise.) 

"The iron and steel industry of south Staffordshire from 1760 to the present day. By 
D. B. Evans. (В. L. C. Johnson and Dr. Wise.) 

Н. A. Cronng AND К. Н. Kinvic. 


MA. BRISTOL. 


The influence of economic history on economic thought in England between the death of 
Henry VIII and the Civil War. By J. D. Gould. (P. V. McGrath.) 

The development and influence of the press in British West Africa since 1919. By 
№. D. Edmonds. (E. W. Evans.) 


Historical Geography. 

M.A. : 
The Indian tribes of the Argentine and Paraguayan Chaco, South America. Their 
history and cultural progress. Ву Rev. Н. J. L. Norman. (Е. С. Morris.) 

Regions within a city. A study of Bristol. By P. S. Waterhouse. (O. D. Kendall.) 
. Davi» Doucras AND W. W. Jervis. 


Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE. 


The relation between the Jews and the Roman government from 66 в.с. to the founda- 
tion of the Christian Empire. By Edith M. Smallwood. (Miss Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee.) 

New ‘Testament materials for a Christian philosophy of history. By J. L. Price. (Dr. 
B. T. D. Smith.) 

Pope and General Council in the writings of medieval canonists. By B. Tierney. (Dr. 
W. Ullmann.) 

The Canterbury school of illumination (1066-1200). By C. R. Dodwell. (Professor . 
F. Wormald.) 

The history of the conflict between the * possessors ' and the ‘ non-possessors ' in Russia 
and its reflection in the literature of the period—the end of the fifteenth century and the 
first half of the sixteenth century. By J. L. I. Fennell. (Professor E. M. Hill.) 

The condition and role of the catholic minority during the puritan revolution. By ` 
W. W. Piepenburg. (Н. О. Evennett.) 

The aristocratic opposition to monarchial absolutism in French political thought during 
the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV. Ву V. J. ВигапеШ. (J. P. T.-Bury.) 

A consideration of the relationship between some religious and economic organisations 
and the government, especially from 1730 to 1742. By №. C. Hunt. (Dr. J. H. Plunib.) 

1 The list for the University of Cambridge has been compiled in the office of the Belerin from 
information supplied by the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies. 
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British influences in the independence of the River Plate provinces, with special reference 
to the period 1806-1816. By J. Street. (J. M. Batista i Roca.) 


The development of British enterprise in Argentina, 1806-1895. By Н. S. Ferns. 
(Professor M. M. Postan.) 


The clash between radicalism and conservatism in methodism, 1815-1848. Ву 
J. S. H. Kent. (Professor №. Sykes.) 


The missionary factor in East Africa, 1844-1944. By R. A. Oliver. (Professor 
Sykes.) 
Origins and early history of the Independent Labour party, 1880-1900. Ву Н. M. 
Pelling. (Professor D. W. Brogan.) 
The trust in British central African policy. By R. E. Robinson. (Professor E. A. 
Walker.) 
M.Litt. 


Earl Waltheof of Northumbria in history and tradition. By F. S. Scott. (Professor 
B. Dickins.) 


Anglo-Italian trade from the reign of Elizabeth to the French Revolution, with special 
reference to the port of Leghorn. By Elizabeth R. Poyser. (C. H. Wilson.) 


A natural law criticism of Bernard Bosanquet’s political theory. By E. A. McClure. 
(Professor Brogan.) 


The political thought of John Stuart Mill. By T. D. M. Rees. (ЇЧ. С. Annan.) 
MSc. 


A history of Rolls Royce : a study of industrial growth. By I. S. Lloyd. (Professor 
Postan.) 


W. J. SARTAIN. 
(Secretary, Board of Research Studies.) 


PhD. DURHAM. 


The career and political and ecclesiastical place of Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, 
‚ 1153-1195. Ву С. V. Scammell. (J. Conway Davies.) 
The episcopate of Antony Bek, bishop of Durham, 1283-1310. By Constance M. 


(^ Fraser. (Н. S. Ofer.) 


A commentary on the so-called Opus Historicum of Hilary of Poitiers. By J. Fleming, 
(Canon Professor S. L. Greenslade.) 


M.A. 
The Romans in Württemberg : a study of colonial development. By J. Rogan. 
The gens crepereia : а prosopographical study. Ву К. N. Lloyd. 
The economic development of Tees-side, 1750-1950. By A. J. Parkinson. 
The Divorce Act of 1857, its genesis and the arguments produced for and against it at the 
time. By L. Bairstow. 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 


Historico-geographical aspects of trade routes of the Syrian Desert. By Dawlet A. 
Sadek. (Professor С. Н. J. Daysh.) 


І: E. GRAHAM. 
(Assistant Registrar.) 


` THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1952 


SED: EDINBURGH. 


The roots and development of Wesley's organisation. By J. MacBeath Miller. (Rev. 
Principal H. Watt.) Я 

The attitude of Edmund Burke (1729-1797) towards Christianity and the churches. 
By J. E. McCabe. (Rev. Professor J. Н. S. Burleigh and Professor R. Pares.) 

Robert Robinson (1735-1790), with special reference to his religious and political 
thought. By L. С. Schell. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Principal Watt.) 

The American revolutionary movement in Scottish opinion, 1763 to 1783. By Dalphy 
I. Fagerstrom. (Professor Pares, С. A. Shepperson and Dr. С. Donaldson.) 

Bishop Reginald Heber (1783-1826), poet, preacher, churchman. By R. E. Makepeace. 
(Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Professor W. Manson.) 

The influence of the French Revolution on religious life and thought in Scotland, with 
special reference to Thomas Chalmers, Robert Haldane and Neil Douglas. By W. M. Kirk- 
land. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

‘Thomas Guthrie, preacher and philanthropist. A study of his religious thought and 
homiletical method. By J. L. Newton. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor W. S. ^ 
Tindal.) 4 

Scottish chartism and its economic background. Ву L. C. Wright. (Professor Sir 
Alexander Gray and Dr. M. T. Rankin.) 

The British West Indian sugar industry, 1865-1900. Ву В. №. Beachey. (Professor 
Pares.) 

C. Н. STEWART. 
(Secretary to the University.) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) 
The episcopal administration of the diocese of Exeter in the fourteenth Century. By 
D. J. Cawthron. (Dr. F. Barlow.) 
W. N. Мерисотт. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 


The Scottish nation of merchants in Bruges. By W. H. Finlayson. (Professor J. D. 
Mackie.) 


A. BROWNING. 


M.A. LEEDS. 


The victualling of Calais, 1347-1377. Ву S. J. Burley. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 
The growth and decline of the port of Whitehaven, Cumberland, 1650-1900. By 
J. E. Williams. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 
Guy CHAPMAN. 


M.A. LIVERPOOL. : 
The chancery of the Anglo-Norman earls of Chester. By A. P. Duggan. (Professor 
G. Barraclough.) 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament. By Joan McKay. (F. J. Routledge.) 
The Copenhagen expedition of 1807. By A. N. Ryan. (Professor M. A. Thomson.) 
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Historical Geography. 
М.А. 
The evolution of rural settlement in Herefordshire. Ву С. W. Atkin. (Professor W. 
Smith.) 
Township boundaries in Furness and Cartmel in the first edition of the Ordnance 
Survey, 1846-1847. By C. J. Hogg. (Professor Smith.) 
С. BannacLoucH, M. A. THomson AND W. SMITH. 


Ph.D. LONDON.I 


S. Finian of Clonard. By Kathleen W. Hughes. (Professor Joan M. Hussey.) 

The background and early life of An Lu-Shan. Ву E. С. Pulleyblank. (Professor W. 
Simon.) 

Regional schools in English sculpture in the twelfth century. By J. Zarnecki. (The 
late Professor F. Saxl.) 

The life of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. Ву A. A. Saltman. (Professor К. К. 
Darlington.) 

Plea rolls of the exchequer of the Jews. By Sarah Cohen. (Professor Darlington.) 

The Chronicle of Abi Shama. By H. Ahmad. (Professor B. Lewis.) 

‘The agrarian development of Wiltshire, 1540-1640. By E. W. J. Kerridge. (Professor 
К. Н. Tawney and Professor S. 'T. Bindoff.) 

The economic aspects of Elizabethan privateering. By К. К. Andrews. (Professor 
A. V. Judges.) 

English traders in Syria, 1744-1791. By A. K. Gharaybeh. (Professor Lewis.) 

The annexation policy of the French Revolution, 1789-1793. By J. P. McLaughlin. 
(Dr. A. Cobban.) j 

Life and times of the Right Honourable Charles Buller. By E. Sweetman. (Dr. 
Evelyn Martin.) i 

Polish society and the rebellion of November 1830. By R. F. Leslie. (Professor R. R. 
Betts.) , 

Mauritius, 1832—1849 ; a study of a sugar colony. By Brenda M. Howell. (Pro- 
fessor G. S. Graham.) 

British relations with the Gold Coast, 1843-1880. By Freda Wolfson. (Professor 
: Graham.) 

History of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1890-1913. Ву L. W. Hollingsworth. (Pro- 
fessor Graham.) 

Local government in India and Burma, 1908-1937 ; a comparative study of the evolu- 
tion and working of local authorities in Bombay, the United Provinces and Burma. By 
Н. R. Tinker. (Professor D. С. E. Hall.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 
East Anglian society in the fifteenth century : an historico-regional survey. Ву С. Е. 
Morey. | 
The Egba state and its neighbours (1842-1872). Ву 5. О. Biobaku. 


1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Baerin from 
information supplied by the various schools and colleges of the University, and confirmed from the Senate 
Minutes. 
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Ph.D. (Econ.) 

Migration from East Anglia to New England before 1660. ‘By N. C. P. Tyack. 
(Professor Tawney.) 

The sugar trade of the British West Indies from 1660 to 1756, with special reference to 
the island of Antigua. Ву К. B. Sheridan. (Е. J. Fisher.) 

The economy of Kent under the later Stuarts. By D. C. Coleman. (F. J. Fisher.) 

The development of the architectural profession in Great Britain, 1800-1945. By 
B. L. B. Kaye. (Professor D. V. Glass.) 

The history of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, 1824-1900. A study in 
British economic enterprise on the continent of Europe in the nineteenth century. Ву №. К. 
Hill. (H. L. Beales.) 

Railway labour, 1830-1870. By P. W. Kingsford. ҮН. І. Beales.) 

The medical services of the new Poor Law 1834-1871. By Gladys R. Hodgkinson. 
(H. L. Beales.) 

Radicalism and socialism in eastern Australia, 1850-1910. A study of political ideas in 
relation to economic development. By К. A. Gollan. (Professor К. B. Smellie.) 

The economic history of British shipbuilding, 1870-1914. By S. Pollard. (Professor 
Т. S. Ashton and Н. І. Beales.) 

The London capital market and the flow of capital to Australia, 1870-1914. By A. R. 
Hall. (Professor Ashton and Professor R. S. Sayers.) 

Developments in the British film industry before 1918. By Rachel Low. (Н. L. Beales. ) 

German-Russian relations, 1921-1934. By L. E. Kochan. (Professor Sir Charles 
Webster.) 

The working of the Donoughmore constitution of Ceylon, 1931-1947. (A study of a 
colonial central government by executive committees.) By I. D. S. Weerawardana. (W. H. 
Morris-Jones.) 

Problems of the Indian foreign exchanges since 1937. By D. К. Ghosh. (Professor 
Sayers.) 

British attitudes towards America. An historical and empirical study. Ву M. D. 
Graham. (Professor Glass and Professor Smellie.) 

George Julian Harney. Ву A. Schoyen. (Н. L. Beales and Professor Smellie.) 

Economic features of accident insurance—an historical survey. By W. A. Dinsdale. 
(Professor W. F. Paish.) 


M.A. 

The Kievo-Pechersky monastery from its origins to the end of the eleventh century. 
By Murjel Heppell. (Professor Hussey.) 

The social structure of English Mercia in Domesday. By Pauline M. Lehmann. 
(Professor Darlington.) 

The composition and work of the royal council in the reign of Henry II, 1154-1189. 
By Audrey D. Perkyns. (I. P. Shaw.) 

The administration of the see of London under Bishops Roger Walden (1405-1406) 
and Nicholas Bubwith (1406-1407), with a transcript of their registers. By Una C. 
Hannam. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 

Edward Storey, bishop of Chichester (1422-1503) : a study in fifteenth century eccles- 
iastical administration. By F. C. Walden-Aspy. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

Some aspects of parish life in the City of London from 1429 to 1529. By E. С. Ashby. 
(Professor Williams.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The organisation and financing of monastic building in England in the later middle ages. 
By R. A. Smith. (Dr. Helena M. Chew.) 

The part played by aliens in the social and economic life of England during the reign of 
Henry VIII. By T. G. Wyatt. (Dr. Alwyn Ruddock.) 

The career of John Tayler, Master of the Rolls (d. 1534), as an illustration of Tudor 
administrative history. By R. E. Brock. (Professor Williams.) 

Puritan ideas on colonisation, 1620-1660. By Joan E. M. Bellord. (Professor 
Graham.) | 

Demands for the education of girls between 1790 and 1865. Ву Shirley C. Gordon. 
. (Dr. Sophia A. Weitzmann.) | 

Agencies for the promotion or facilitation of emigration from England to the United 
States of America, 1815-1861. By Mary D. Wainwright. (Professor H. H. Bellot) 

The administration of Colonel Charles James Napier in the island of Cefalonia, 1822— 
1830. Audrey H. Heron. (Dr. Dakin.) 

` The social and economic aspects of higher education for women between 1 844 and 1870, 

with special reference to the North of England council. By Stella R. Wills. (Professor 
A. V. Judges.) | ` 

The political development of Burma during the period 1918-1935. By Tin Ohn. 
(Professor Hall.) 


M.A. (Ext.) . 
The agrarian revolution in Cambridgeshire, 1770-1850. By P. H. P. Watson. 


M.Sc. (Econ.) 

The economic development of the British West Indies, 1 790-1850, with special reference 
to the transition from slave to free labour in Jamaica. By D. G. Н. Hall. (Е. J. Fisher.) 

Political economy and laissez faire, 1848-1893. By Joan E. Slater. (Т. W. Hutchison.) 

Catholic opinion on selected social problems from 1900 to 1933, as expressed in the Catho- 
lic press. By M. North. (Professor M. Ginsberg and D. С. MacRae.) 

International trade in apparel wools, 1914-1948. By Helena V. Klein. (Dr. Vera 
Anstey. 

Real industries in India, a study in rural economic development, with special reference 
to Madras, By Chanolian К. Kausukutty. (Dr. Anstey.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The origins and changing functions of settlement in south-east London, with special 
reference to the flood-plain section of the borough of Deptford. By Gladys M. Hickman. 


The development of Calcutta : a study in urban geography. Meera Guha. (Professor 
L. D. Stamp and Dr. О. Н. К. Spate.) - | 


М.А. А 
Chelmsford : the evolution of a country town. Ву М. К. Н. Innes. (Dr. О. H. K. 
Spate.) 
‘The Domesday geography of Somerset and Staffordshire. By P. Wheatley. (Professor 
Н. С. Darby.) 
M.Sc. 


The city of St. Albans: a study in urban geography. Ву Н. S. Thurston. (A. Е. 
Smailes.) А 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1952 


Ph.D. MANCHESTER. 
The life and works of Feargus O’Connor. By E. L. H. Glasgow. (Professor A. Red- 
ford.) 
The history of Saint Helens, 1830-1900. Ву T. C. Barker. (Professor Redford.) 
M.A. 


Some aspect of the period 100 В.С. to А.р. 50 in Britain. By Margaret J. Fowler. 
(Professor D. Atkinson.) 

Roman Chester : the defences and intramural buildings of the legionary fortress. By 
G. A. Webster. (Professor Atkinson.) 

The early life of Christopher Goodman. Ву S. J. Knox. (Rev. С. №. Dugmore.) 

A calendar of the Assembly Books of the city of Chester from 1603 to 1642, with intro- 
duction and notes. By Margaret J. Groombridge. (Dr. Т. S. Willan.) 

The development of Independency in Derbyshire from the Restoration to the Methodist 
revival. By R. Mansfield. (Rev. C. W. Dugmore.) 

The second Rockingham administration : its formation and character. By J. F. Brown. 
(Professor L. B. Namier.) 

The development and organisation of the British iron industry, 1815-1867. By A. 
Birch. (Professor Redford.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

Preston : the inter-relations of town and region. А study in historical geography. Ву 
Н. Brian Rodgers. (Т. W. Freeman.) 

Rural settlement in the Dee and Gowy lowlands of Cheshire. By Vera Chapman. 
(Miss Dorothy Sylvester.) 

Social and economic geography of Basel. By Maria Pia Frank (Sister Hildeburga.) 
(T. W. Freeman.) 

С. К. CHeney AND T. W. Freeman. 


D.Phil. OXFORD.1 


The history of the governing class at Rome from the beginning of the Republic to 100 
B.C., with special reference to the accessibility of that class to those born outside it. By E. S. 
Staveley. (Professor H. M. Last.) 

A history of the relations between the princeps and the senate in the Julio-Claudian 
period, with special reference to Augustus and Tiberius. By T. J. Cadoux. (Dr. С. E. Е. 
Chilver.) 

Politics and administration in the mainland provinces of the Sicilian kingdom from 1189 
to 1198, with a calendar of the diplomas of the Emperor Henry VI concerning the Sicilian 
kingdom. By Dione R. Clementi. (Miss Evelyn M. Jamison.) 

The relations between the church and the English crown from the death of Archbishop 
Stratford to the opening of the Great Schism, 1349-1378. By J. R. L. Highfield. (Pro- 
fessor Sir Maurice Powicke.) 

Robert Braybrooke, bishop of London (1381—1404), and his kinsmen. By L. H. Butler. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

1 The list for the University of Oxford has been compiled in the office of the Buletin from 
information supplied by the Secretary of Faculties of the University of Oxford and from the official lists 
published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The congress of Arras, 1435. By Joycelyne G. Dickinson. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The political theories of Robert Parsons. А study of an English Jesuit’s contribution to ` 
the political thought of the Counter-Reformation. By P. L. Wright. (В. FitzGibbon.) 

English travellers abroad, 1604-1667. ‘Their influence on English society and politics. 
By J. W. Stoye. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 

“The episcopate of Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter (1662-1667) and Salisbury (1667— 
1688/9), with special reference to the ecclesiastical problems of his time. By Elizabeth 
A. O. Whiteman. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The history.of the land-tax in England, 1692-1798. Ву №. К. Ward. (Miss Lucy 
S. Sutherland.) 

-The impact of the American problem on British politics, 1760-1780. Ву C. К. 
Ritcheson. (Miss Sutherland.) 

The west country and the American colonies, 1763-1783, with special reference to the 
merchants of Bristol. By W. R. Savadge. (Miss Sutherland.) 

The chartist movement in Scotland. By A. Wilson. (Professor G. D. H. Cole.) 

British migration to Australia, 1860-1914. By F. K. Crowley. (A. Briggs.) 

The viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-1884. Ву S. Gopal. (C. C. Davies.) 

The evolution and working of the British electoral system, 1918-1950. By D. E. 
Butler. (H. G. Nicholas.) 

The problem of regionalism in Italy : its historical background and present constitutional 
importance. By B. Chapman. (Professor A. P. d’Entréves.) | 


B.Litt. 

An edition and translation of the Vita domini Roberti de Betune Herfordensis episcopi by 
William de Wycumba, with introduction and notes. By Betty J. Parkinson. (К. W. 
Southern.) 

A study of the Tractatus Eboracenses. By Ruth C. Nineham. (R. W. Southern.) 

Critical edition of the cartulary of St. Gregory’s priory, Canterbury. By Audrey M. 
Murray. (Miss Kathleen M. Major.) 

Burgess representation of the county of Wiltshire, 1422-1437. By J. T. Driver. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

The manors of Great and Little Wymondley in the later middle ages. Ву Е. В. Stitt. 
(R. V. Lennard.) 

Southern India under Wellesley, 1798-1805. By А. S. Bennell. (C. C. Davies.) 

Rural settlement in North Wales since the late eighteenth.century. By Muriel M. Rees. 
(R. P. Beckinsale.) 

The origins of Anglo-Rumanian relations and the problem of the Russian protectorate in 
the Principalities, 1821-1859. By R. R. N. A. R. Florescu. (The late Professor К. W. 
Seton-Watson. ) 

The movement for parliamentary reform in Manchester, 1825-1832. By J. M. Main. 
(A. Briggs.) 

_ Post-emancipation problems in Jamaica, 1838-1847. Ву A. V. Long. (Professor V. 
Harlow. , 

The colonization of New Zealand by the New Zealand Company (1839-1843). A 
study of the Wakefield system in operation, including some comparison with emigration to 
other Australasian colonies. Ву М. К. M. Turnbull. (Dr. A. Е. Madden.) 

The concept of parliamentary representation in Great Britain, 1850-1918—a history 
of its development. By A. P. Dean. (К. B. McCallum.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1952 


The general election of 1852 in Ireland. Ву J. Н. Whyte. (Dr. N. Н. Gibbs.) . 

The influence of the Italian question on Anglo-French relations, 1856-1860, from the 
Treaty of Paris to the annexation of Savoy and Nice. By Н. M. Vincent. [1949]. (A. 
Goodwin.) 

Unemployed labour as a pressure group in Great Britain, 1919-1939. Ву R. J.-Irvine. 
(A. Flanders.) 


NA READING. 


An edition of the Lincolnshire final concords for the reign of John, 1199-1216. By 
Margaret S. Rogers. (Lady Stenton.) 
A. ASPINALL. 


M.A. SHEFFIELD. 
Louis de Luxembourg, comte de St. Pol. By Stella Badger. (Professor Potter.) 
С. R. POTTER. 
WALES. 
M.A. : ABERYSTWYTH. 


An edition of the Parker Chronicle, 655-832. By J. B. Wynn. (Professor Gwyn Jones). 

Jacobite activities in Great Britain, 1702-1708. By Aneurin Davies. (S. H. F. 
Johnston.) 

The political career of Robert Harley, 1708-1714. By D. R. P. Pugh. (S. H. F, 
Johnston.) f 

Anglo-American relations, 1841—1861, with special reference to trans-isthmian com- 
munication. By G. A. Edwards. (A. A. Conway.) 

The Dominions and the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. By R. A. Williams. (I. G. John.) 
Historical Geography. - 

M.A. 

The evolution of settlement in Devon. By W. L. D. Ravenhill. (Professor E. G. 
Bowen.) 

The geographical distribution of political opinion in the county of Glamorgan for the 
parliamentary elections, 1820-1950. By H. M. Williams. (Professor Bowen.) 

The development of geography as a school subject in England and Wales in the nineteenth 
century: a study in nineteenth century educational thought and administration. By C. 
Reid. (Professor Idwal Jones.) 

К. Е. TREHARNE. 


M.A. BANGOR. . 
Military aspects of the reign of King John. By W. J. Smith. (N. Denholm-Y oung.) 
А. Н. Dopp. 
М.А. CARDIFF. 


Local administration (excluding borough administration) as exemplified in Monmouth- 
shire, 1536-1834. By B. J. Howell. (Professor W. Rees.) 
WirLrAM Ress. 
M.A. | SWANSEA. 
Poor law administration in west Glamorgan, 1834-1930. J. E. Thomas. (Professor 
D. В. Quinn and Glanmor Williams.) 
D. B. Quinn. 


IO 


THESES IN PROGRESS 


PART IL. 
THESES IN PROGRESS, JANUARY, 1955. 


Ph.D. ABERDEEN. 


The theory of limited monarchy in sixteenth century Scotland. J. Н. Burns. (Pro- 
fessor J. B. Black.) 

The political career of Francis Stewart, earl of Bothwell, 1589-1595. Н. M. Gordon. 
(J. M. Henderson.) 

The minister in eighteenth century Scotland, his education, mind and outlook. Н. M. 
Ricketts. (Professor G. D. H. Henderson.) 

The agrarian revolution in north-east Scotland, 1750-1850. Т. P. Soper. (Professor 

H. Hamilton.) 

Land ownership in Aberdéenshire, 1860-1940. В. Molland. (Professor Hamilton.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

Provincial and other boundaries of India: a survey of their development and value in 
relation to physical, ethnic and economic conditions. Winifred Day. (Professor A. С. 
O’ Dell.) 

Ports of the Indian Ocean—an historical geography. W. Kirk. (Professor O’ Dell.) 

J. B. Brack амр A. C. O’Dett. 


Ph.D. BELFAST. 


The application of English law in Ireland prior to the Act of Union. А. С. Donaldson. 
(Professor F. H. Newark and Professor G. O. Sayles.) 

An examination of the law of landlord and tenant in Northern Ireland, with special 
reference to the Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment Act (Ireland) 1860. Т. L. 
Teevan. (Professor J. L. Montrose and J. C. Beckett.) 

The life of Primate Lord John George Beresford, archbishop of Armagh. Н. А. Boyd. 
(Professor Sayles, Professor A. F. Scott Pearson and J. C. Beckett.) 

The ecclesiastical government of Armagh under Archbishop Prene. W. С. Н. Quigley. 
(Professor Sayles.) | 

The province of Armagh under Archbishop Mey. Е. F. D. Roberts. (Professor 
Sayles.) 


M.A. 
Foundations of Dutch power on the west coast of Africa in the seventeenth century. 
Alice M. Cousins. (Professor Sayles and Professor J. W. Blake.) 
John Francis Maguire and the rise of Irish parliamentary opposition. Letitia McCaffrey. 
(J. C. Beckett.) 
History of the ruling eldership in Irish presbyterianism. J. M. Barkley. (Professor 
Sayles and J. C. Beckett.) | 
: The repeal movement in Ulster in the first half of the nineteenth century. Т. Hooks. 
(J. C. Beckett.) 
An economic history of agriculture in Northern Ireland, 1850-1900. D. L. Armstrong. 
(J. Lemberger.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1952 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. ` | 
Transhumance in Ireland. Jean Sidebotham. (Professor E. E. Evans.) 
Evolution of settlement in County Down in pre-Plantation times. У. B. Proudfoot. 
(Professor Evans and E. M. Jope.) 
` Industrial development in mid-Ulster; a study in economic geography. М. D. Thomas. 
` (Professor Evans and N. Cuthbert.) 


M.A. Е 
Population, settlement and land-use in the baronies of Сагу and Lower Glenarm, Co. 
Antrim, 1740—1940. J. Frey. (Professor Evans.) ' 
С. О. Sayzes AND E. E. Evans. 


Ph.D. BIRMINGHAM. 


The administration and economic development of the estates of Worcester priory. Е. К. 
Vose. (Dr. R. H. Hilton.) 


M.A. 

The development of Droitwich, fourteenth to.seventeenth centuries. Elizabeth K. 
Gillan. (G. Templeman.) | 

English military architecture in the reign of Henry VIII. К. A. Erskine. (P. Styles.) . 

The subscription books of the diocese of Worcester and class structure under the later 
Stuarts. P. Morgan. (Р. Styles.) 

The justice book of William Bromley. An ‘ out of sessions’ record of a Warwickshire 
justice of the peace, 1685-1728. J. W. Taylor. (Р. Styles.) 

The general election of 1702. D. J. Keohane. (Miss Mary Ransome.) 

The organisation and composition of the Whig party, 1708-1714. Iris Davis. (Miss 
Ransome.) 

The life and writings of Josiah Tucker. Rev. С. W. Deas. (Р. Styles.) 

The administrative and parliamentary history of the corporation of Gloucester, 1760— 
1835. J. K. G. Taylor. (P. Styles.) 
. . Colonel J. W. Bolton and the Liverpool merchants. Beatrice M. Santer. (Dr. 5. M. 
Hardy.) 

Colonial opinion on migration in the early nineteenth century, with special reference to 
Australia and South Africa. J. D. Witcomb. (Dr. Hardy.) 

Warwickshire antiquaries in the nineteenth century (to 1870). Barbara Ronchetti. 
(P. Styles.) 

Unitarianism in Birmingham in the nineteenth century. Emily Bushrod. (P. Styles.) 

George Edmonds. Nesta S. Bryant. (P. Styles.) 

Quakers in local government in Birmingham, 1828-1914. M. Н. Bailey. (Dr. 
Hardy.) 
Birmingham business and foreign trade, 1900-15. №. Т. Taylor. (Professor W. Н. В. 
Court.) | 

The political ideas of Maurice Barrès. J. M. Mottram. (Professor J. A. Hawgood.) 

The colonisation and settlement of the East Africa Protectorate, 1888-1920 : a survey 
of the origins of the Indian problem in Kenya. Т. A. Lycett. (D. №. J. Johnson.) 

United States policy in the Pacific. Daphne J. Treais-Smart. (Professor Hawgood.) 

The architectural history of Shrewsbury. J. Т. Smith. (Р. Styles.) 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


M.Com. 


The great depression and its effects c on the cotton industry in Lancashire, PO 896. 
R.Smith. (Professor Court.) 


Historical Geography. 

` Ph.D. NE 

The geographical study of settlement in part of north-west Kent. D. W. Braddock. 
(H. Thorpe.) 


A study of the development of regional spheres of influence in Leicestershire. Р. В. 
Odell. (Professor R. H. Kinvig.) 


M.A. . 
The evolution of settlement in Herefordshire. J: N. Jackson. (Professor Kinvig.) 
Kidderminster : a geographical study of its growth and functions. G. W. B. Jackson. 
(H. Thorpe.) . 
Historical geography of Wigan since 1750. R. M. Warburton. (Professor Kinvig.) 
Some aspects of population growth in the Warwickshire coalfields since 1800. К. C. 
Bunker. (Dr. M. J. Wise.) 
Agricultural geography of part of the Arden region of Warwickshire and its evolution 
since the early nineteenth century. S. Н. Franklin. (Professor R. Н. Kinvig.) 
Railway geography of the Birmingham district. P. L. Clark. (Professor R. Н. 
Kinvig. ) 
Н. A. Cronne AND К. Н. Kinvrc. 


x BRISTOL. 


A survey of Roman remains in Surrey, with a survey of the economic life of the region 
in Roman times. Audrey Baines. (Dr. A. Momigliano.) 

The greater Norman monasteries in the earlier half of the eleventh century. Jean Т. 
Shaw. (Professor D. Douglas.) 

The Norman episcopate, 1055—1135, with special reference to its influence on Anglo- 
Norman politics at that time. Р. L. Hull. (Professor Douglas.) 

The plea rolls of the justices in eyre for the Forest of Dean for the years 1258, 1270 and 
1282. C. E. Hart. (Dr. Margaret Sharp.) 

English Franciscans Conventual in the fifteenth century. D. W. Whitfield. (C. D. 
Ross.) 

The sheriff in the time of Henry VI. Jocelyn Vulliamy. (Dr. Sharp.) | 

The life and times of Johna Lasco. Rev. М. W. Slade. (Miss Emily Butcher.) 

Sir Robert Heath, 1575-1649. H.C. Fraser. (P. V. McGrath.) 

Methods of propaganda among the early non-conformists. А. C. Piggot. (Dr. D. 
Dakin.) 

John Wesley and the men of the sea. J. Curry. (Profesor C. M. MacInnes.) 

A Tory advocate of American independence. A. Burridge. (Dr. F. C. Jones.) 

Non-conformity and the rise of the democratic movement in England in the nineteenth 
century. D. Male. (Professor MacInnes.) 

‘The influence of the Polish and Belgian revolutions on international relations, with 
special reference to Great Britain and Russia. J. Betley. (Miss Butcher.) 

Anglo-Japanese-American relations, 1902-1941. J. Wright. (Dr. Jones.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1952 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. В 
Historical geography of south Gloucestershire. Е. Walker. (Professor W. W. Jervis.) 
The geographical significance of population changes in Carmarthenshire since 1801. 
Е. С. Hannell. (Professor Jervis.) í 


M.A. 

Rural settlement in Wiltshire. Daisy E. Wright. (Professor Jervis.) 

Exmoor and the Quantocks. Elen G. Reeves. (Professor Jervis.) 

The Kingswood Forest area. Mrs. Stuart Laidlaw. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of the Forest of Dean. L. W. F. Page. (Professor Jervis.) 

The geographical background to the development of Wiltshire. M. Woods. (Professor 
Jervis.) 

A geographical study of settlement in Kenya. Irma M. Marriott. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of north-east Wales. L. J. С. Hodge. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of the county of Monmouth. J.G. Kennedy. (Professor Jervis.) 

Some aspects of the social geography of South-East Asia. J. Oliver. (Professor Jervis.) 

The historical geography of Yugo-Slavia. Mrs. J. H. Whiteford. (Professor Jervis.) 

The internal colonisation of the heath plains of west Jutland. Pauline D. W. Sheen. 
(F. Walker.) 

The agricultural geography of the Norfolk marshland. С. Е. Pike. (J. W. Birch.) 

The pattern of settlement in the western provinces of Holland. J. C. Milner. (Pro- 
fessor Jervis.) 


MSc. ` 
A geographical study of Monmouthshire. A. M. Graves. (Professor Jervis.) 

Land utilisation and settlement in Gloucestershire. W. Н. M. Baker. (Professor 
Jervis.) 

A geographical study of British mandated territories. Mrs. A. M. Graves. (Professor 
Jervis.) | 

A geographical study of south Somerset. Dorothy A. Godley. (Professor Jervis.) 

Davip Doucras AND W. W. Jervis. 


Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE: 
The development and use of artillery in ancient warfare. Е. W. Marsden. (С. T. i 
Griffith.) 


The racial history of Egypt during pre-dynastic and early dynastic times. Margaret E. 
Armit (Professor 5. К. Glanville.) 

The history and coinage of Lesbos from the sixth to the fourth century в.с., with special 
reference to its electrum issues. J. Е. Healy. (Dr. C. Т. Seltman.) 

The origin and character of the epistle of James: its teaching, its place in early Christian 
literature, and its relation to the first century background. J. Adamson. (Professor C. F. D. 
Moule.) 

The Christian missionary enterprise in the ancient world. У. B. Richardson. (Pro- 
fessor C. C. Richardson.) 


1 The list for the University of Cambridge has been compiled in the office of the Bulletin from 
information supplied by the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies and from lists in the Register of 
Research Studies. 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


The effect of the Arian heresy on the barbarian settlers in the Western Roman Empire. 
D.N. Higginbottom. (Rev. W. O. Chadwick.) 
The Romano-British cultivation of the East Anglian Fens. Sylvia J. Hallam. (Dr. 
J. G. D. Clark.) 
The late military Roman architecture of Britain and northern Gaul, with special reference 
to the coastal defence system. К. M. Butler. (D. J. К. S. St. Joseph.) 
The development of the hierocratic idea from Gratian to Hostiensis. J. A. Watt. 
(Dr. W. Ullmann.) 
A study of the Ch’iang, with special reference to their settlements in China from the 
second to the fifth century a.p. Margaret I. Scott. (The late Professor С. Haloun.) 
Bs Law and institutions of the T’ang dynasty of China. Р. С. Twitchett. (Р. van der 
on.) 
Ethical doctrine in the Qur’an and early Muhammadan tradition. М. D. Rahbar. 
(Professor R. Levy.) 
Magrizi’s history of the Caliphate, edited from the unique Cambridge manuscript. 
A. A. К. Elghawabi. (Professor A. J. Arberry.) 
Anglo-Saxon agriculture. Helen M. Fox. (Professor B. Dickins.) 
Aspects of medieval agriculture and land tenure as illustrated by field and documentary 
study of an abandoned village and attendant field system. J. Golson. (Dr. Clark.) 
‘The transmission of Plato’s theory of ideas to the middle ages. Audrey N. M. Rich. 
(Professor М. С. Knowles.) 
The canonistic treatment of heresy and inquisition : its influence on the formation of 
medieval political theory. Patricia K. Dodds. (Dr. Ullmann.) 
© The lands and lordships of the Scottish kings in England from c. 1100 to 1300, with 
special reference to Northumberland. S. Н. L. Washington. (E. Miller.) 
An edition of Book III of Liber Eliensis. Е. О. Blake. (Т. А. M. Bishop.) 
The introduction of canon law into England in the second half of the twelfth century. 
C. Duggan. (Dr. Ullmann.) 
Royal and baronial castles, 1154-1272. Diana M. H. Lawrence. (Dr. R. C. Smail.) 
The despotate of Epirus, 1204—1261, with special reference to its culture and its art. 
D. M. Nicol. (The Hon. S. Runciman.) 
The justiciarship in England, 1204-1232. F.J. West. (Е. Miller.) 
· The English nobility in the reign of Edward ПІ. С. A. Holmes. (E. Miller.) 
The agricultural organisation of the east Midlands in the later middle ages. W. A. Cole. 
‘ Miller.) 
= Anglo-Mediterranean commerce, 1480—1552, with special reference to the trade with 
Genoa and the Genoese colonies. Р. Н. Coles. (К. С. D. Laffan.) 
The movements of gold and silver money in the economic life of France, 1493-1640. 
F. C. Spooner. (Professor E. E. Rich.) 
The aristocracy and gentry of Northamptonshire, 1540-1640. Mary E. Finch. (J. 
Saltmarsh.) 
The career and influence of Bishop Richard Cox from 1 547 to 1581. С. Г. Blackman. 
(Professor N. Sykes.) 
Practical mathematics in Elizabethan England: a survey of the literature of science. 
D. P. J. Wood. (Dr. A. R. Hall.) 
The doctrine of the church in Anglican writers, 1558-1688. D. О. Platt. (Professor 
Sykes.) 
à The scientific attitude of Sir Francis Bacon. Elizabeth К. Ryman. (Dr. Hall.) 
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Anglican thought and theology in the seventeenth century, with special reference to the 
part played by divines of the colleges of Cambridge. Н. С. Porter. (Professor Sykes.) 

Anglo-Dutch conflicts in the East Indies during the seventeenth century, with special 
reference to Java. Е. B. Selby. (C. Н. Wilson.) 

A study of English historiography, 1600-1714. I. С. Jones. (В. Н. С. Wormald.) 

William Chillingworth and his circle. J. Waller. (B. H. G. Wormald). 

The history of Japan in the Tokugawa era, 1603-1868, with particular reference to 
social conditions in the Genroku era, 1688—1704. G. W. Sargent. ie L. Keene.) 

The parliamentary career of Sir John Eliot, 1624-1629. J. №. Ball. (В. Н. С. 
Wormald.) 

The career of White Kennett, 1660-1728, in relation to the ecclesiastical and political 
history of his times. G. V. Bennett. (Professor Sykes.) 

Cudworth's philosophical system in its aspects as an attack on Hobbes. К. С. S. Sprigge. 
(Dr. К. Т. Н. Redpath.) 

The controversy over the origins of the Commons, 1675-1688 ; a chapter in the history 
of English historical and political thought. J. С. A. Pocock. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 

The Whigs, 1678-1685. Ј. К. Jones. (Dr. J. Н. Plumb.) 

The position of Roman catholics in England: from 1685 to 1689. Louise S. Moore. 

‘(Professor Sykes.) 

Robert Spencer, second earl of Sunderland, with special reference to his career as secretary 
of state to James IT, 1685—1688, and his relations with William of Orange during this period. 
J. P. Kenyon. (Dr. Plumb.) 

The early political career of Robert Harley, 1690-1705. К. B. Ballinger. (Dr. 
Plumb.) : 

‘The development of the Bey system, 1690-1714. 5. B. Baxter. (C. Н. Wilson.) 

'The relationship of American protestantism to English non-conformity in the late 
seventeenth.and early eighteenth centuries. > C. Н. Jester. (Professor Sykes.) 

The development of the provincial newspaper, 1700-1760. С. A. Cranfield. (Dr. 
Plumb.) 

Eighteenth century Anglo-Danish relations. Н. S. К. Kent. (C. Н. Wilson.) 

A history of the Russian theatre in the eighteenth century. M. A. S. Burgess. (Pro- 
fessor E. M. Hill.) 

The role of the eighteenth-century country banks. D. M. Joslin. (C. Н. Wilson.) 

A subject concerned with the history of the early Yorkshire evangelicals. J. D. Walsh. 
(Professor Sykes.) 

"The work of the Reverend Т. B. Biddulph, with special reference to his influence on the 
evangelical movement in the west of England. Leslie P. Fox. (Professor Sykes.) 

The historiography of the French Revolution. Hedra Ben-Israel. (Professor Butterfield.) 

Irish overseas emigration and the state during the great famine. О. О. С. M. Mac- 
Donagh. (Professor D. W. Brogan.) 

Economic relations between Britain and India in the nineteenth century, with particular 
emphasis on investment. W. J. Macpherson. (К. E. Berrill.) 

Lord William Bentinck and the British occupation of Sicily, 1811-1814. С. A. 
Rosselli. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The Ionian Islands under British administration, 1815-1864. J.J. Tumelty. (C. W. 
Crawley.) 

Utilitarian influence and the formation of Indian policy, 1820-1840. Е. Т. Stokes. 
(Professor C. N. Parkinson.) 
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The operation of the master and servant laws and the struggle for their amendment and 
repeal, 1823-1875. A. Daphne May. (Dr. E. J. E. Hobsbawm.) 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen : his life and thought. J. Р. C. Roach. (Professor Brogan.) 

An examination. of the establishment and practices of the third department in the 
Russia of Nicholas I, with particular reference to accounts of its activities given and ex- 
perienced by foreigners. Р. S. Squire. (Professor Hill.) 

A subject connected with the effect of West Indiah emancipation upon public opinion 
in England, 1833-1854. Elsie I. Pilgrim. (С. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

The reaction of opinion in country districts to the anti-corn law agitation 1838—1852, 
with particular relation to the formation of protection and anti-league societies. Elinor M. 
Lawson Tancred. (С. S. R. Kitson Clark.) ` 

The Mormon emigration from Great Britain, 1840-1870. Р. A. M. Taylor. (Pro- 
fessor H. Hamilton.) 

The relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 1841-1846. К. B. Nowlan. (G. S. R. 
Kitson Clark.) 

A. comparative study of British and Dutch colonial administration in Borneo in the 
. nineteenth century. G. W. Irwin. (Dr. V. W. W. S. Purcell.) 

Art and society in mid-nineteenth century France. J. R. Gilling. (Professor N. 
Pevsner.) 

Government commerce and society in India, с. 1850—. 1920. M. J. Cowling. (Dr. 
T. G. P. Spear.) 

National interests in the South Pacific since 1850. R. B. Joyce. (J. Gallagher.) 

One hundred years of social change in a north British fishing and mining community. 
F. J. Willett. (G. I. Jones.) 

Labour migration in Great Britain, 1851-1914. J. Heads. (К. E. Berrill.) 

Anglo-American economic relations, 1865-1880. J.J. Madden. (K. E. Berrill.) 

Social and political aspects of the British monarchy, 1870-1887. Е. Т. Galpin. 
(Professor Brogan.) | 

The trades union official : his function, influence and policy, 1870-1930. P. J. Head. 
(Professor Brogan.) 

The general election of 1874. — V. L. Sandelson. (G.S. В. Kitson Clark.) 

Lord Rosebery and the Imperial federation movements. D. M. Schurman. (Pro- 
fessor С. 5. Graham.) | 

The history of non-conformity in late Victorian and post-Victorian England. Е. Р. 
Hennock. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The Canadian background to the Statute of Westminster, 1897-1931. D. G. L. 
Fraser. (Professor E. E. Rich.) 

The Chinese reform movement, 1898 : theories and aims. С. R. Bawden. (T. K. 
Cheng.) 

The diplomatic activity of Count Metternich, German ambassador in London, 1901— 
1912. L. W. Hilbert. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The nationalist revival in France, 1905-1914. E. J. Weber. (F. Goguel.) 

Strategic factors in Canadian economic development. J. H. Young. (N. Kaldor.) 

The history of mathematics in China : a contribution. Ling Wang. (Dr. Hall.) 

Mongois and their contribution to the growth of Assamese culture. M. C. Goswami. 
(Dr. E. J. Lindgren.) 

The development of Muslim political philosophy in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 
5. J. Iqbal. (Professor Levy.) з 
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M.Litt. à 

The Ubaid period in Mesopotamia, and its Persian affinities. Joan L. Lines. (Miss 
Joan M. Munn-Rankin.) 

Tyranny in the Greek cities of Asia Minor in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., especially 
from the Persian point of view. A.J. Earp. (G. T. Griffith.) 

Roman North Africa from the accession of Diocletian to the Vandal conquest. B. H. 
Warmington. (J. Stevenson.) a 

A critical study of Richard Price’s historical influence. E. McGehee. (Professor 
Butterfield.) 

The influence of western thought on social, educational, political and cultural, develop- 
ment of India, 1818-1840. У. Datta. (Dr. Spear.) ` 


Students not yet registered for a higher degree. 


The expansion of eastern Mediterranean influence on the central and western Mediter- 
ranean during the pre-classical period. Lord W. D. Taylour. (Dr. Е. Н. Stubbings.) 

The relation between religion and politics in the last centuries of the Roman Republic, 
and the early Empire. L. В. Skjoldnes. (Professor A. Н. M. Jones.) 

A study of the reign of the Emperor Vespasian. J. D. Robertson. (Professor Jones.) 

History of the Fatemite Dais. Y. Najmuddin. (Professor Arberry.) 

The role of St. John Fisher in the religious controversies in England during the years 
1517-1535. J. J. Scarisbrick. (Professor Knowles.) 

The interaction of church and state, 1558-1662. Ү. C. Greer. (Professor Sykes.) 

The War of Alpujarras, 1568-1571 : a Moorish rebellion in the time of Philip II. 
K. Garrad. (Mrs. Jean O. Lindsay.) 

The academic attitudes to catholicism between 1580 and 1640 in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the careers of distinguished academic converts. C. M. J. F. 
Swan. (В. Н. С. Wormald.) 

The political structure of England after the passage of the second Reform Act, 1867. 
Н. J. Hanham. (С. 5. К. Kitson Clark.) 

The battle of the concessions, 1895-1905. H.-M. Lo. (Dr. Purcell.) 

The social attitudes and policies of the churches in England in the late nineteenth century. 
J. Е. М. Р. Stephens. (Professor Butterfield.) 

Humanitarian influence in East and Central Africa in the late nineteenth century. 
R. T. Anstey. (Dr. R. E. Robinson.) 

Constitutional development of the Gold Coast, 1901-1950. B. E. Kwaw-Swanzy. 
(Professor Rich.) 

Italy on the eve of the first Great War. К. Pryce. (D. Mack Smith.) 

The history of scientific instrument making. D. J. Price. (Dr. Hall.) 


Historical Geography. 
The historical geography of Ireland. S. Н. Cousens. (Mrs. Harriet G. Steers.) 


PhD. DURHAM. 


A study of the Roman army of Britain, д.р. 43-296. R. Winter. (E. B. Birley.) 

'The Vallum. Brenda Swinbank. (E. B. Birley.) 

The development and affinities of mosaic decoration in Roman Britain. D. J. Smith. 
(Professor I. A. Richmond.) 
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The possessions of the Congregation of St. Cuthbert. Mrs. D. M. McIntyre. (J. 
Conway Davies.) 

Anglo-Norman letters and archives from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, with 
especial reference to the archives of the dean and chapter of Durham. J. L. Freer. (J. 
Conway Davies.) 

Lewis de Beaumont, bishop of Durham, 1318-1333, his life and episcopate. Jean 
Elders. (J. Conway Davies.) 

S Cardinal Langley, statesman and bishop, 1399-1437. R. L. Storey. (J. Conway 
vies.) 

Crown lands, 1399-1485, their alienation and resumption. B. P. Wolffe. (J. Conway 
Davies.) 

Principles of the theology of politics, with especial attention to the English tradition from 
the time of Richard Hooker. B. Manuel. (W. A. Whitehouse.) 

Town life in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1715-1745. Н. D. Thorne. (D. Brunton.) 

Daniel O’Connell and the movement for Roman catholic emancipation ; their connec- 
tion with and influence upon the contemporary liberal catholic movement in continental 
Europe. Т. І. Lalley. (Professor W. L. Burn.) 

The classes and classification of English local archives. Barbara Alcorn. (J. Conway 
Davies.) | 


M.Litt. 

Roman provincial administration, in particular the administration of the frontier province 
of Mauretania Tingitana. J. Е. Н, Spaul. (Е. B. Birley.) 

Roman military book-keeping. С. R. Watson. (Е. B. Birley.) 

The history and archaeology of Roman Chichester. Jane G. Pilmer. (Professor 
Richmond.) 

Bilingualism and its historical background in the Welsh border and south coastal counties. 
W. H. Rees. (J. Conway Davies.) 

Bishop Bransford. К. M. Haines. (Н. S. Offer.) 

The educational system of the inns of court as it existed between 1400 and 1550. D. S. 
Bland. (Professor Burn.) 

The diocese of Durham in the reign of Elizabeth. Marjorie Graham. (J. Conway 
Davies.) 

The history of the order of Saint John of Jerusalem in Scotland. A. Macdonald. 
(Professor Burn.) 

The history of representation in the city and county of Durham, 1675 to 1832. С. №. 
Daykin. (J. Conway Davies.) 

The impact of educational ideas on school education in the 18th century. Myrtle E. A. 

Boultwood. (Professor J. P. Tuck.) 

; The decline of political patronage in Great Britain, 1780-1870. A. Davison. (Pro- 
fessor Burn.) 

The political work of Joseph Cowen. К. С. Е. Harris. (Professor E. Hughes.) 

The contribution of co-operative retail societies to welfare within the social framework 
of the northeast coast area. P. A. Darvill. (E. Allen.) 


M.A. 
The historical evidence for the extent and character of the church in Asia Minor in the: 


first century a.D. Н. Т. Annear. 
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The Roman town at Kenchester, Herefordshire. L. Buckroyd. 

Roman Chester—a reconsideration. Т. Е. Wright. 

A study of the religions on Hadrian’s Wall. C. К. Norgate. а 

An enquiry into the dating value of Roman coins іп the north of Britain. Rita Ваппег- 
man. 

The administration of the Staffordshire manor of Alrewas during the 14th century. 
Christina Adderley. 

Measures taken by the King to fortify and munition the Ў castles of England between 
the years 1327 and 1345. A. J. Campbell. 

Faversham Abbey. C. R. Broughton. 

The history and development of Saint George’s Church, Leeds. Rev. G. C. Birch. 

An analysis of American pee thought 1776—1784 as illustrated in the state constitu- 
tions. P. Lawrence. 

Germany in French opinion ( 181. 5-1840). С. J. Dobson. 

A study of the British consular service in the Levant, 1825-1845. А. B. Cunningham. 

Alberdi and the making of the Argentine constitution. Nora C. Connolly. 

The resistance of the planters of Jamaica to the movement for the abolition of slavery. 
G. Allen. 

Matthew Arnold and Victorian liberalism. B. J. Johnson. 

The repeal of the corn laws, 1845—46. К. Trees. 

The development of the church in the diocese of Fukien, south China, 1850—1950. 
D. K. Akehurst. 

The house of lords, a consideration of its reform, 1850-1950. J. Williams. 

The church and the cholera epidemics of the 19th century. Т. K. L. Quine. 

The insurrection in Jamaica, 1865. J. Ryan. 

The reaction of British to German colonial policy. W. Summerbell. 

Social and political development in the British West Indies, 1898-1948. Elizabeth 
K. Lomas. 

Land tenure among the Akan peoples of the Gold Coast. A. A. Y. Kyerematen. 

History of the development of the educational system of Nigeria. J. A. О. Odebiyi. 

Rites and ceremonies of Islam in West Africa. М. A. Adedayo. 

The influence of Christianity in Benin province. J. S. Adeniyi. 

A critical examination of the teaching of H. J. Laski concerning the English constitution. 
P. Wales. 

An examination of French trade unionism in the first half of the 20th century and an 
enquiry into some of the problems facing it. T. Binks. 

The office of president during the presidency of F. D. Roosevelt. К. E. Morley. 

The history of the development of the Church of South India, with reference to its 
theological implications. Р. С. S. Harrison. 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

The geographical significance of Cistercian foundations in England. К. = Donkin. 
(M. R. G. Conzen.) 

Some aspects of the growth of Scandinavian trade with the north east coast t of England 
during the 18th and 19th centuries ; with special reference to the Scandinavian merchant 
and shipping community on Tyneside during that period. A. К. В. Fenwick. (С. A. 
Petch.) 
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The Cleveland iron and steel industries—an analysis of the part played in their develop- 
ment by geographical factors. К. Н. К. Edwards. (С. A. Petch.) 


M.Litt. 
Sixteenth century Venezuela. A. Jefferies. (J. W. House.) 


M.A. 
The geographical background of colonisation in South Africa. К. С. Р. Eldridge. 


I. E. GRAHAM. 
(Assistant Registrar.) 


Ph.D. EDINBURGH. 


The history of Sabbath (and Sunday) observance in the Christian church. P. L. Ayre. 
(Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh and Rev. Professor W. S. Tindal.) 

The theological understanding of music in the eschatology and liturgy of the early 
Church (First Six Centuries). A. S. Todd. (Rev. Professor Torrance and Dr. 
Lamb.) 

The patriarchate of Alexandria and the see of Rome ; their relations as reflected in the 
life work of Athanasius. J. Douglas. (Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Adam Scott of Dryburgh. Rev. J. B. P. Bulloch. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and 
Professor W. C. Dickinson.) 

The Fis Adamnam and the vision-literature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
J. J. Colwell. (Professors Jackson and Burleigh.) 

Feudal tenures in Scotland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Isabel A. Milne. 
(Professor Dickinson.) 

The Dominican Order in Scotland (with an appendix of unpublished documents.) I. A. 
Ross. (Professor Dickinson.) 

Growth of the communes of the Romagna (Italy), in the later middle ages. D. Е. 
Hogan. (Professor R. Pares and D. Hay.) S 

. The social structure of the church in the diocese of Durham during the later middle ages. 
R. Donaldson. (Professor Pares and D. Hay.) 

French fifteenth-century historiography, with special reference to the Compendium 
supra Francorum gestis a Pharamundo of Robert Gaguin and Paulus Aemilius. Katherine 
L. Davies. (Professor Pares and D. Hay.) 

Jacques Le Fevre (1455—1535) and the circle.of humanists and reformers in the court 
of Marguerite D'Angouléme. A. J. Kling. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and D. Hay.) 

John Craig (1512?-1600), with special reference to his contribution to the upbuilding 
of the reformed church in Scotland. T. A. Kerr. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and 
Torrance.) 

- The conception of the invisible church in Luther and Calvin: its origin and signifi- 
cance. P. R. McKenzie. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and Torrance.) 

‘The distribution of the monastic lands in the dioceses of Durham and Carlisle after the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Р. M. Fraser. (Professor Pares and D. Hay.) 

The principles of worship of the reformed Church in Scotland up to the Westminster 
Directory. W. С. McMillan. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and Tindal.) 

Education in Fife, from the Reformation to 1872. J. M. Beale. (Professor Dickin- 
son.) 
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David Dickson (1583?—1663), churchman and theologian. J. R. Rodman. (Rev. 
Principal H. Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The religion of Oliver Cromwell, with special reference to his conception of providence. 
P. М. Pettit. (Rev. Principal Watt and Principal C. S. Duthie.) : 

The early covenanting movement as reflected in the life, work and thought of Jam 
Guthrie of Stirling (1612?-1661). W. I. Hoy. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor 
Burleigh.) 

Coie Gillespie : commissioner to the Westminster Assembly. С. К. Bolster. (Rev. 
‘Professors Torrance and Burleigh. 

James Durham (1622-1658). С. S. Barrett. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Pro- 
fessor Burleigh.) 

The religious thought and work of John Howe (1630-1705). G. W. Crain. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Principal Duthie.) 

The baptist movement in England in the late seventeenth century as reflected in the work 
and thought of Benjamin Keach, 1640-1704. W. E. Spears, Jr. (Rev. Principal Watt 
and Principal Duthie.) 

John Willison, exponent of eighteenth-century evangelism. W. D. Pomeroy. (Rev. 
Professor Burleigh and Rev. Principal Watt.) 

A survey and critical review of the presbyterian-episcopalian controversy in Scotland 
from the Revolution Settlement till the union of 1707, with a bibliography. "T. Maxwell. 
(Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh and Professor Dickinson.) 

William Wilson (1690-1741) : churchman and theologian. С. W. Carson. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Dr. John Gill (1697-1771), theologian and churchman. К. E. Seymour, Jr. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The social and economic development of a Highland parish (Kirkmichael, Banffshire) 
in the eighteenth century. J. V. Gaffney. (Professor Dickinson and Dr. G. Donaldson.) 

A study of popular disturbances in Britain, 1714-1754. D. G. D. Isaac. (Professor 
Pares.) 

The social and evangelistic work of George Whitefield in America. J. Е. Alexander, Jr. 
(Rev. Professor Torrance and Rey. Professor Burleigh.) І 

Robert Sandeman (1718-1771) : his religious thought and activities. W. I. Jordan. 
(Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Samuel Davies (1724-1761): churchman and theologian. Greer S. Imbrie. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The diplomatic career of Sir Robert Liston (1742-1836). B. C. Skinner. (Professor 
Pares.) 

The theology of Andrew Fuller and its relation to calvinism. А.Н. Kirkby. (Rev. | 

` Professors Burleigh and Torrance.) 

Richard Allen, 1760-1831, his life, work and influence. S. Н. Giles. (Rev. Principal 
Watt.) 

British diplomatic relations with the Mediterranean, 1763-1778. M.'S. Anderson. 
(Professor Pares.) 

Andrew Thomson, 1779-1831, leader of the evangelical revival in Scotland. J. W. 
Craven. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Professor "Thomson.): 

The development of the Sunday School movement in England from 1780 to 1880 in 
relation to the state provision of education. J. K. Meir. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. 
Professor Tindal.) 
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Questions of church кечыше and church reform, 1783-1830. J. Н. Goodwin. 

` (Professor Pares.) 

Thomas Chalmers as а social reformer. J. M. Neilson. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. 
Professor T'indal.) 

The life and work of the Rev. Richard Watson (1781—1833). F. E. Still. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) | 

The life, work and thought of John Angell James (1785-1859). А. С. Finch. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Principal Duthie.) 

The British Fisheries Society, 1786-1808. Jean M. Dunlop. (Professor Dickinson 
and Dr. Donaldson.) 

The recruitment of the land forces in Great Britain, 1793-1799. J. R. Western. 
(Professor Pares.) 

The Westminster Committee and its place in early nineteenth-century social and con- 
stitutional development. W. E. Saxton. (Professor Pares.) 

The concept of divine immanence in the theology of the nineteenth century. W. J.S. 
Farris. (Very Rev. Principal Baillie and Mr. Fairweather.) 

The development of the Tweed valley woollen industry. W. P. G. Sinclair. (A. 
Birnie.) 

The decline of the handloom weaving industry in Scotland. Brenda P. R. Stewart. 
(A. Birnie.) 

The voluntary controversy in the Church of Scotland, 1829-1843 ; with particular 
reference to its doctrinal and practical roots. A. B. Montgomery, Jr. (Rev. Principal 
Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) - 

The political career of Colonel William Pinney, М.Р. (1832-1865). Phyllis M. 
Carter. (Professor Pares.) 

Abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly, 1833. D. Eyles. (Professor 
Pares.) 

Scottish national sentiment—1850 to the present day. І. Е. Holroyd. (Professor 
Dickinson and Dr. Donaldson.) 

A history of the public library movement in Scotland from 1853 (with a short survey 
of the forerunners of the movement from 1699). W. К. Aitken. (Professor Dickinson 
and Dr. L. W. Sharp.) 

History of the schisms and unions of the United Presbyterian Church in North America. 
К. N. Montgomery. (Rev. Principal Watt.) 

The activities of the Scottish radical and working-class movements relating to the 
American Civil War and their influence on British-American relations during that period. 
R. M. Botsford. (Professor Pares, G. A. Shepperson and W. H. Marwick.) 

The Liberal Unionist party, 1886-1895. J. К. Lindsay. (Professor Pares.) 

The ethical and religious outlook of James Keir Hardie. H..McH. Miller. (Rev. 
Professors ‘Tindal and Burleigh.) 

The law and practice of succession to arms and dignities in Scotland. К. I. К. 
Moncrieffe. (Professor Montgomery and Professor Dickinson.) 


Historical Geography. 


Changes in the rural geography of Scotland in the eighteenth century as revealed specially 
by estate plans. Betty Third. (Professor A. G. Ogilvie, Professor Dickinson and Dr. A. 
Geddes.) ; 
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To determine the regional geography of the Highland estates forfeited and annexed to the 
crown, 1746-84, with special reference to land use, etc. А. С. Macpherson. (Professor 
Ogilvie, Dr. Geddes and Professor Dickinson.) 

. ` C. H. STEWART. 
(Secretary to the University.) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER. 


Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
The social and economic history of Exeter, 1634—1688. W. B. Stephens. (Miss Mary 
Coate.) i 
Anglo-French relations, 1871-1878. M. J. Jordan. (Professor W. N. Medlicott.) 
The foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, 1888—1892, with special reference to Anglo- 
German relations. D. R. Gillard. (Professor Medlicott.) 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) | 

An edition of the cartulary of St. Nicholas’s Priory, Exeter. J. С. Burgess. (Dr. Е. 
Barlow.) 

William Cotton, bishop of Exeter, 1598-1621. E. C. W. French. (Miss Coate.)- 

The Three Emperors’ Alliance, 1881-1887. J. A. Finch. (Professor Medlicott.) 

Anglo-American relations, 1895—1898, with special reference to the Venezuelan crisis. 
К. Evans. (Professor Medlicott.) 

Anglo-American relations, 1897-1901, with special reference to the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. С. W. Barrett. (Professor Medlicott.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
The estuarine ports of south Devon, with special reference to the Exe, Teign and Dart. 
E. A. G. Clark. (Professor A. Davies.) 
Certain estuarine ports of Cornwall, with special reference to Looe, Fowey, Truro and 
Falmouth, and Padstow. Е. D. С. Clark. (Professor Davies.) 
The development of settlement in Cornwall and Devon in the Celtic period. W. L. D. 


Ravenhill. (Professor Davies.) 
W. N. Mznrrcorr. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 
The administration of the diocese of Gloucester, 1541—1603. F. D. Price. (Professor 
A. Browning.) 


The Whig junto and its significance in English history, 1693-1714. А. K. Powis.. 
(Professor Browning.) | { 

Eighteenth century provincial society in England. R. І. James. (Professor Browning.) 

The origins of the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. E. Wright. (Professor 
Browning.) ‘ 

M.A. (Lond. Ext.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL. 

The grange system in some Yorkshire abbeys. Patricia B. Atkinson. (F. W. Brooks.) 

West Riding social problems in the sixteenth century. J. Butt. (Professor A. G. 
Dickens.) 
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The Yorkshire gentry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Т. Farnsworth. 
(Professor Dickens.) 

The social history of the East Riding, 1603-1660. H. I. B. Dunton. (Professor 
Dickens.) 


A. С. Dickens. 


PhD. C LEEDS. 


The archiepiscopal sees in England from Saint Augustine to Saint Dunstan. Canon 
J. W. Lamb. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 

The salt trade, с.1150 – с.1450. P.M. Tillott. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The English administration of the county of Ponthieu, 1360-1369. Sheila B. Challenger. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) 

The manor of Spofforth, 1442-1815. Е. J. Fisher. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The internal wool trade in England, 1450-1700. Р. J. Bowden. (М. №. Beresford.) 

The administration of Yorkshire from the abolition of the Council of the North to the 
Restoration, 1641—1660. С. С. Е. Forster. (A. Н. Dainton.) 

An enquiry into the legislation of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries concerning the 
welfare of young persons (14-20). J. E. Coleclough. (Professor С. P. Chapman.) 

John Foster’s : a study in the history of a wool textile firm in'the nineteenth century, 
1819-1890. E. Sigsworth. (М. W. Beresford and Professor A. J. Brown.) 

The last phase of chartism, with special reference to the life of Ernest Jones. Katherine 
С. Thompson., (Professor Chapman.) 

The history of trade unionism in the wool textile industry. Mary J. Taylor. (L. С. 
Johnson.) ; 

The developmentof local government in Leeds between 1889 and 1939. Jean Thompson. 
(A. H. Hanson.) 

The attitude of Campbell-Bannerman to the South African colonies. G. B. Pyrah. 
(Professor Chapman.) 


M.A. . 
The political ideas of Cardinal Humbert and the reform of the papacy. J. Т. I. Gilchrist. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) 
Edward III and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 1350-1360. Margaret Tebby. (Professor 
Le Patourel.) 
The Renaissance and architecture in Malta : originsandinfluence. J. Quentin-Hughes. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) : | } 
The economic history of Upper Airedale and Wharfedale through parish records, 
1500-1800. Margaret Slack. (M. W. Beresford.) 
. The recruitment of apprentices in York in relation to the economic conditions of the 
period с. 1590-1800. У. M. Black. (М. W. Beresford.) а 
Finance and politics іп the reign of James І, with special reference to the career of Sir 
Arthur Ingram. С. W. Sellars. (А. Н. Dainton.) 
Naval strategy during the War of the League of Augsburg. J. A. Lawson. (Professor 
Chapman.) . 
Chartism in the West Riding, 1832-1848. J. A. Mackinnon. (Professor Chapman.) 
The credit structure of the wool textile industry (1850-1914). A.J. Topham. (Pro- 
fessor Brown and W. T. Newlyn.) 
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Railway building and the effect on the economic and social life of some Yorkshire dales. 
H. W. Parris. (M. W. Beresford.) 

The development of statutory services in child welfare. Patricia Hill (№. С. Head.) 

The parliamentary representative of Grimsby, with special reference to the economic 
development of the town. С. Н. Sellars. (Professor Chapman.) 

A study of the changes in the social and occupational backgrounds of members of the 
house of commons between 1918 and 1939. А. E. Sanderson. (Н. V. Wiseman.) 

The effect of post-war legislation on the functional relations between central and local 


government. Sheila Baker. (A. H. Hanson.) 
Problems of local government in a West Riding town. Barbara Clarke. (A. H. Hanson.) 


M.Com. 
Parliamentary enclosure in the West Riding. W. S. Rodgers. (M. W. Beresford.) 


Historical Geography. 


M.A. 
Kalevala and the historical geography of Finland. Е. B. Singleton. (Professor A. V. 
Williamson.) 
Linguistic distributions in south-east Wales: a study in trends over the last century. 
R. Hindley. (Professor Williamson.) 
Guy Снармам, A. J. Brown AND А. V. WILLIAMSON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
Alien settlers in eastern and western England, 1440-1550. Магу Jennings. (Н.Р. В. 
Finberg.) 


М.А. (Lond. Ext.) 
Economic and social history of Leicester, 1660-1835. W. A. Jenkins. (Dr. W. G. 
Hoskins.) 
The growth and administration of large landed estates in Leicestershire, 1660-1873. 
Nora Latham. (Н.Р. К. Finberg.) à 
J. Summons. 


Ph.D. LIVERPOOL. . 


The relationships of western Christendom and Islam in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. Abd el-Hamid Hamdy. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 


M.A. 

Provision for royal clerks, 1199-1307. Cecily Davies. (Professor Barraclough.) 

The rise of the English merchants from the expulsion of the Jews to the Peace of Bretigny. 
Ann К. Pattison. (Professor Barraclough.) 

Pious bequests in Chester in the later middle ages. D. Н. Jones. (Professor Barraclough.) 

Hertfordshire monasticism in the later middle ages. Rev. F. I. Turney. (Professor 
Barraclough.) 

English ecclesiastical courts in the later middle ages. С. E. Welch. (Professor Barra- 
clough.) i 

The accounts of Henry of Derby. Mary G. McLoughlin. (Professor Barraclough.) 
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Parliament and the forces, 1689—1714. Charis Williams. (Professor M. A. Thomson.) 

Parliament and foreign policy, 1715-1731. G. C. Gibbs. (Professor Thomson.) 

The Dardanelles expedition of 1807. R. G. Gwilliam. (Professor Thomson and 
А. ЇЧ. Ryan.) 

Correspondence relating to the activities of the first Marquis of Anglesey in electoral 
affairs in the counties of Caernarvon and Anglesey. L. Jones. (Professor Thomson and 
Mrs. Irene Collins.) 


Historical Geography. 


M.A. 
Studies in the historical geography of Shropshire. V. A. Saunders. (Professor W. 
Smith.) 
G. Barractoucu, M. А. ''HoMsoN Амр W. SMITH. 


Ph.D. LONDON.! 

Chronology of natural phenomena and natural calamities. D. J. Schove. (Professor 
M. M. Postan.) 

The early history of Assam. Р. C. Chaudhury. (Dr. A. Basham.) 

The career of Harsa, д.р. 590-648. Mrs. Devahuti Singhal. (Dr. Basham.) 

The frontier problems of the Heracleian dynasty, with special reference to the second half 
of the seventh century. А. Sharf. (Professor Joan M. Hussey.) 

The architecture of early Latin Gospel Books before a.p. 800. Р. M. McGurk. 
(Professor F. Wormald.) 

The Byzantine naval revival іп the tenth century. К. Н. Dolley. (Professor К. Н. J. 
Jenkins.) j 

‘The parish in Domesday Book : a study of the mother churches, manorial churches and 
rural chapels in the late Saxon and early Norman periods. Daphne H. Gifford. (Professor 
Margaret Deanesly.) - 

Early charters and rentals of Christchurch, Canterbury. W. G. Urry. (Professor 
R. R. Darlington.) 

The Patericon as a source for Kievan monasticism. Muriel Heppell. (Professor 
Hussey.) 

The development of the knight class in England from the Norman conquest to the end 
of the fourteenth century. К. B. К. Petch. (Professor С. Н. Williams.) 

Contributions to the history of the Islamic mint in the middle ages. А. 5. Ehrenkreutz. 
(Dr. D. S. Rice.) 

‘Twelfth century English illuminations (St. Albans.) P. E. Lasko. (Professor Wormald.) 

A history of the English province of the order of Prémontré. H. M. Colvin. (Professor 
V. H. Galbraith.) 

English thirteenth-century foliage sculpture. Pamela Reeves. (Professor Wormald.) 

‘The genesis of Mongol administration. Р. С. Maitland Muller. (Professor B. Lewis.) 


1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Bulletin from 
information supplied by the various schools of the University. As regards External degrees, it is not 
possible to ascertain the names and precise subjects of all candidates. ) 
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The King’s government and episcopal vacancies in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. Margaret E. Howell. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 

Russo-Italian relations from 1261 to 1698. Z. Organschi. (Professor Betts.) 

The working of the statute of mortmain in the reign of Edward I. Elizabeth Weigel. 
(Professor Т. Е. T. Plucknett.) 

The commercial relations of Holland and Zeeland with England from 1272 to I 500. 
Nelly J. Kerling. (Miss Eleonora M. Carus-Wilson.) 

The social and economic development of Islamic society in north India, 1290-1320. 
M. Aleem. (Professor C. H. Philips 

The life and works of Adam of Tools O.S.B. L.J. MacFarlane. (Professor Edwards.) 

The London fur trade in the later middle ages, with special reference to the Skinners’ 
Company. Elizabeth M. Veale. (Professor Williams, Miss Carus-Wilson and T. F. 
Reddaway.) 

The levying of clerical subsidies, 1400—1483, in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield. 
Audrey M. Taylor. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) 

An edition of Nicholas Honet’s Histoire de la Reyne Arthemise. Celia J. Tate. (Miss 
Marian J. Tooley.) 

Muslim historians of the Delhi sultanate. P. Hardy. (Professor Philips.) 

The life, trade and correspondence of John Johnson, merchant of the Staple. Barbara 
Winchester. (Dr. Alwyn Ruddock.) 

Studies in Irish administration, 1547-1571. T. B. Lyons. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 

The religious policy of Akbar, 1555-1605. A. Bashir. (Professor Philips.) 

. The administration of the Elizabethan army in Ireland. В. I. Trainor. (Professor 

Neale.) 

The origin, history and character of the pacta conventa of Henri de Valois, king of Poland. 
Р. Skwarczynski. (Professor Betts.) ` 

Puritanism and the development of science in the seventeenth century. С. Е. A, Turner. . 
(Dr. №. Hans.) + 

Commercial relations between England and Spain in the seventeenth century. H. W. 
Taylor. (Е. J. Fisher.) 
^. The place of raw materials among English imports of the seventeenth century and their 
contribution to English economic progres. Annie M. Millard. (F. J. Fisher and Professor 
Tawney.) 

The study of Ottoman history in seventeenth-century England. V. J. Parry. (Professor 
Lewis.) 

Puritan theory and practice of colonisation in the seventeenth century. Joan E. M. 
Bellord. (Professor С. S. Graham.) 

The trade of the English East India Company in India, 1600-1 636. J. B. Harrison. 
(Professor Philips.) 

Government borrowing under the first two Stuarts (1603-1640). R. Ashton. (Pro- 
fessor Т. S. Ashton and Professor Tawney.) 

Parish life and organisation in the City of London, 1640-1685. Agnes E. Roberts. 
(T.F. Reddaway.) 

State intervention in education in England, 1660-1700. Doris E. L. Spicer. (Dr. 
Hans and A. C. F. Beales.) 

The English public revenue, 1660-1688. С. D. Chandaman. (Professor A. V. Judges.) 

The administration of Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution. W. Н. С. Smith. 
(R. B. Edel) 
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The causes and progress of the financial decline of the corporation of London, 1660-1694. 
J. R. Kellett. (T. F. Reddaway.) 

Local government in St. Marylebone, 1688-1835. F. H. W. Sheppard. (T. F. 
Reddaway.) | | 

The Secretary at War, 1690-1714. І. Е. Burton. (Dr. К. W. Greaves.) 

The life of Zachary Pearce, 1690-1774. W.S. Andrews. (Professor Williams.) 

The Board of Trade and New England, 1696-1763. J. J. Malone. (Professor 
Graham.) 

The intendants of France in the eighteenth century. G. J. de C. Mead. (Dr. A. 
Cobban.). К 

Public and official reaction towards the Dutch alliance during the War of the Spanish 
Succession. D. S. Coombs. (Professor С. J. Renier.) 

Economic history of Bengal, 1704-1740. S. Bhattacharyya. (Professor Philips.) 

The work of Henry Newman as secretary of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1709-1743. І. W. Cowie. (Dr. Greaves.) 

The career of Mir Jafar Khan, 1757-1765. А. С. Roy. (Professor Philips.) 

The armed neutrality of 1780 (Anglo-Russian relations). Isobel M. Schapiro. (Pro- 
fessor Renier.) - 
' Slave society in the British Leeward Islands, 1780-1800. Elsa V. Goveia. (Dr. 

Eveline С. Martin.) 

The formation and implementation of British foreign policy ; the foreign office and 
diplomatic service, 1782-1793. J. Е. Kerslake. (Dr. Cobban.) 

Calonne and the counter revolution, 1787-1792. J. A. Johnson. (Dr. Cobban.) 

The relations of the British government and the French royalists, 1789-1802. М. Е. 
Richards. (Dr. Cobban.) 

The composition and characteristics of the Girondin party. -M. J. Sydenham. (Dr. 
Cobban.) | 

The Directory and the pacification of southern Germany, 1795-1799. `J. W. Spurr. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 

Nineteenth-century imperial history. D. McM. Young. (Professor Graham.) 

The administration of the Delhi territories, 1803—1818. Jessie Holmes. (Professor 
Philips.) 

British interests in the independence of Mexico, 1808-1830. W. F. Cody. (Professor 
R. A. Humphreys.) i 

The Abbasid caliphate from Ma'müm to Mutawakkil. 5. A. Hamdi. (Professor 
Lewis.) 

William Thompson, his life and writings. R. K. P. Pankhurst. (H. L. Beales and 
H. R. G. Greaves.) 

Problems of British social policy, with special reference to the Bombay presidency, 
1813—1858. K. Ballhatchet. (Professor Philips.) 

British relations with the Trucial Coast. H. Moyse-Bartlétt. (Professor Philips.) 

James Acland, a study in radicalism, 1827-1835. K. A. McMahon. (Professor C. 
Gill.) | 

Lord Mount Stephen, 1829-1921. Heather М. Donald. (Professor Graham.) 

History of the National Society after 1833. Rev. H. J. Burgess. (A. C. F. Beales.) 

The policy of the board of trade in relation to British tariffs and foreign trade, 1830—40. 
Lucy M. Brown. (Professor Ashton.) 

The effect of married women’s employment in the cotton textile districts on the 
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organisation and structure of the home in Lancashire, 1840-1880. Margaret Hewitt. 
(Professor D. V. Glass and Dr. Ivy Pinchbeck.) 

The influence of the Church Missionary Society on British colonial policy in East Africa, 
1844—1900. Ј.С. Martini. (Dr. Martin.) 

The economic background of the Russian conquest of central Asia in the second half of. 
the nineteenth century. Audrey J. Lunger. (Professor Betts.) 

Malta, crown colony and strategic base, 1851-1902. Hilda I. Lee. (Professor Sir 
Charles Webster.) 

The attitude of the colonial office to the working of responsible government, 1854-1868. 
Dorothy P. Clarke. (Professor Graham.) 

Edmund Hammond, permanent under-secretary for foreign affairs, 1854-1873. Mary 
A. Anderson. (Professor Dame Lillian Penson.) 

The foreign policy of Lord Malmesbury, 1858-1859. Н. Hearder. (Professor Penson.) 

Anglo-Chinese diplomatic relations, 1858-1870, with special reference to the revision 
of the Treaty of Tientsin. Tang-li Chao. (Professor Webster.) 

The colonial office and South Africa, 1868-1881 (a study of the part played by the 
leading officials in the colonial office). Ethel Drus. (Professor Graham.) 

Some aspects of the political and social history of the Jews in Hungary, 1868-1914. 
N. Katzburg. (Professor G. H. N. Seton-Watson and Dr. Birnbaum.) 

The Irish land law and land purchase acts, 1870-1902 : their background, operation 
and effects. K.D. Buckley. (Professor Ashton.) 

Indian external policy, 1870-1890. D. Р. Singhal. (Professor Philips.) 

The British attitude to French colonisation, 1875-1887. Joan P. Schwitzer. (Pro- 
fessor Penson.) 

Anglo-French relations with Siam, 1876-1904. B. S. Murti. (Professor D. С. E. 
Hall.) 

The Morocco question, 1880-1894. Е. V. Parsons. (Professor Webster.) 

The effect of foreign investment in Russia, 1880-1914. Olga Crisp. (Dr. Doreen 
Warriner.) 

British, French and German interests in Asiatic Turkey, 1881-1914. H. S. W. 
Corrigan. (Professor Penson.) 

The place of the Egyptian question in British foreign relations : with special reference to 
1885-1887. D. С. Weeks. (Professor Penson.) 

Indian policy, 1885-1899. Н. І. Singh. (Professor Philips.) 

The embassy of Sir William White at Constantinople, 1886-1891. С. І. Smith. 
(Professor Penson.) 

Russo-German relations, 1887-1890. С. Lewinson. (Professor Webster.) 

Russian and British policy in relation to the problem of Persia, 1890-1900. С. Н. 
Lettau. (Dr. G. H. Bolsover.) 

The foreign policy of the Gladstone and Rosebery administrations, 1892-1895. Т. В. 
Miller. (Professor Webster.) 

Britain and the great powers, 1895-1897. В. Ostry. (Professor Webster.) 

The secondary schoolmaster, 1895-1939. G. Baron. (Professor Judges.) 

The emergence of the Macedonian problem and the relations between the Balkan 
states and the great powers, 1897-1903. Dorothy Bruchholz. (Dr. Bolsover.) 

‘The secondary grammar school, 1902-1950. Olive L. Banks. (Professor Glass.) 

Some trends in Russian social-democratic thought up to 1917. J. L. Н. Keep. (Dr. 
Bolsover.) A 
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The development of education in Tanganyika Territory. P. С. C. Evans. (Dr. Martin 
and Dr. Margaret Read.) 

Tribes and tribal migrations in south-east Africa. В. A. Hamilton. (Dr. Martin.) 

An aspect of the relations between Great Britain and China. Ying-Wan Cheng. 
(Dr. Martin.) 

Trade in south-east Asia. C. D. Cowan. (Professor Hall.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 

Somersetshire charters to 1087. Е. E. Barker. 

The influence of church and state on the development of medieval universities, with 
special reference to Oxford and Paris. Е. Е. Gregory. 

Sir Dudley Digges, 1583-1630. В. C. Allan. 

Edmund Burke as member of parliament for Bristol, 1774-1780. Р. T. Underdown. 

The constitution of Ceylon from 1795to 1924. А. В. Perera. 

Parliament and the Church of England; 1825—1875. L. О. Henderson. 

The supervision exercised by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations over some political and economic elements of the mandate for Palestine, 192 3-1939. 
C. W. Koenigsberger. 


Ph.D. (Econ.) 

The import trade in salt into England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A. R. 
Bridbury. (Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

Some aspects of the economy of York, 1300-1550. J. N. Bartlett. (Miss Carus- 
Wilson.) 

Science and English political thought in the seventeenth century. W. Н. Greenleaf. 
(Professor Oakeshott.) 

The political theory of Louis XIV. Р. W. Fox. (Professor M. J. Oakeshott.) 

The English silk industry, 1603-1 727. J.L. D. Ciano. (Е. J. Fisher and Professor 
Tawney.) 

Organisation and finance of the English shipping industry in the late seventeenth 
century. R. Davis. (F. J. Fisher and Professor A. G. Dickens.) 

The origins and administration of government economic policy in the later seventeenth 
century. D. С. C. Allan. (F. J. Fisher.) 

East India Company’s land policy and management in Bengal from 1698 to 1784. 
M. Hug. (Dr. Vera Anstey.) 

English sea fisheries since 1750, with special reference to technical and economic aspects. 
H. P. Giddy. (Professor Ashton and H. L. Beales.) 

The mining communities of Northumberland and Durham, 1760-1840. Joan H. 
Crook. (Professor Ashton.) 

The economic history of the building industry, 1777-1850. B. Weber. (Professor 
Ashton. 

The fourth estate as a political and social factor in the French Revolution in the years 
1792-1793. A Miliband. (W. Pickles.) 

Coleridge and Bentham as political thinkers. J. M. Milne. (Professor M. J. Oake- 
shott. 

dosis trusts. A.J. Templeton. (Professor Ashton and Dr. John.) 

The suburban development of Greater London south of the Thames, 1836-1914. 
Н. J. Dyos. (H. L. Beales.) 
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Political theories of Peter Kropotkin, with special reference to the anarchist theory of the 
State. D. Novak. (W. Pickles.) 

Anarchist thought, 1848-1870. F.E. Ridley. (W. Pickles.) 

The development of political liberalism in Germany, 1848-1887. К. Barkeley. 
(W. Pickles.) | 

The economics of authorship, particularly in the period. 1850-1914. J. Р. Carruthers. 
(H. L. Beales and F. J. Fisher.) 

Development of Labour-railway relations in the British railways since 1860. С.С. 
Halverson. (Professor E. H. Phelps Brown and B. C. Roberts.) 

The fight for religious toleration in France, 1860-1885. W. J. Stankiewicz. (W. Pickles.) 

The working class movement, 1860-1877. Р. R. Moberg. (Н. L. Beales.) 

Attempts to develop cotton growing in British Africa since 1870. C. Ehrlich. (Е. J. 
Fisher.) М ` 

Child employment in England and South Wales, 1870—1914. Millicent J. Roe. 
(H. L. Beales.) 

Australian collectivism in the nineteenth century. N. D. McLachlan. (Professor 
Smellie and Dr. S. R. Davis.) | 

The British medical profession and state intervention in public health, 1870-1911. 
Jeanne L. Brand. (H. L. Beales.) 

Education administration in England and Wales, 1870 to date. W, B. Rust. (Professor 
W. A. Robson:) 

The London Trades Council, 1872-1896 : a study in the development of trade union 
thought and organisation, with special reference to aspects of London's economic, social and 
political development during the period. G. K. Tate. (H. L. Beales.) 

The origins of the revolt of the British Labour movement from Liberalism, 1875-1905. 
D. W. Crowley. (H. L. Beales.) 

The idea of economic imperialism, with special reference to the life and work of E. D. 
Morel. S. R. Wuliger. (Н. L. Beales.) : | 

Fluctuations in British shipping and shipbuilding, 1880-1913, and the acceleration 
principle. A.D. Knox. (Professor L. C. Robbins.) 

The British party system ; a study of the evolution, structure and function of the mass 
party in the British political system. К. Т. McKenzie. (R. С. MacRae.) 

Concentration in the British motor industry since 1900 : a study in the history of 
economic organisation. С. Н. Brand. (Professor Ashton and Dr. Ashworth.) 

The influence of social environment on grammar schools in London, 1900-1950. Е. С. 
Campbell. (Professor Glass.) 

The theory and practice of internationalism in the British Labour Party, 1914-1945. 
С. W. Shepherd. (W. Pickles.) i 

Reactions of British and American protestantism to international disorder since 1914. 
C. L. Bergendoff. (R. J. Martin Wight.) 

Migration from the United Kingdom to the Dominions in the inter-war period, with 
special reference to the Empire settlement act of 1922. S. Wertimer. (H. L. Beales.) 

The role of the Assembly of the League of Nations in the pacific settlement of disputes. 
A. Bargman. (Б. J. Martin Wight.) 

Politics and constitution making in the eastern group of the British West Indies, 1922 to 
the present day. C. A. Hughes. (Professor Smellie and Dr. L. Mair.) . i 

Relations between Government and trade unions in the general strike of 1926. L. D. 
Thomson. (H. L. Beales and R. Bassett.) 
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British opinion of the Sino-Japanese War, 1937-1941. E. C. Tai. (Professor 
C. A. W. Manning.) 

The relationship of the British trade union movement to the processes of government, 
1938—1947. J. G. Blumler. (Professor Smellie.) 

The British Labour party and international organisation : a study of the party’s policy 
towards the League of Nations, the United Nations and Western Union. Eleanor Farrar. 
(R. J. Martin Wight.) 


Ph.D. (Econ.) (Ext.) 

The commercial development of Bristol in the eighteenth century. W. E. Minchinton. 

Some aspects of English country banking from 1750 to 1844. L. S. Presnell. 

Railway finance, 1800-1850. Н. Pollins. 

British and American influences on democratic French political thought, 1815-1848. 
P. G. M. Lengyel. 

"The building contractor, 1815—1900, with particular reference to London. E. W. 
Cooney. 


M.A. 

The early history of south-east Asia. M. Blackmore. (Professor Hall.) 

History of the Buwaihid dynasty. М. Kabir. (Н. С. Bowen.) 

The reign of Al-Hakim. М. E. Mahmoud. (Professor Lewis.) 

The origin and early history of Walsingham priory, Norfolk. Alison Shrubsole. 
(Professor Deanesly.) 

The history and function of the Anglo-Saxon thegnage from 871— c.1100 with some 
comparison with the Frankish nobility of service. Магу C. Pinsent. (Miss Rosalind М. T. 
Hill and Professor Deanesly.) 

The neo-manichaean heresy in Germany, the Low Countries and England, in the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Margaret A. E. Nickson. (Professor Betts.) 

The estates of the earls in 1066. Eileen C. Hill. (Professor Darlington.) 

The demesne of the Crown, 1066 and 1086. Rhoda M. Hiscox. (Professor Darlington.) 

King’s thegns, sergeants and ministri in Domesday. Amy E. Watkinson. (Professor 
Darlington.) 

An edition of the charters collated with the two extant cartularies of Lacock Abbey. . 
Joan M. Gibbs. (Dr. Helena M. Chew.) | 

Henry of Huntingdon’s Letter to Walter. Margery D. Graves. (Professor Darlington.) 

Cartulary of Kenilworth Abbey. Margery Wetherell. (Professor Darlington.) 

Archdeacons in England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Constance M. Collins. 
(Professor Darlington.) 

The cartulary of Dale Abbey. Joy Miller. (Professor Darlington.) 

The influence of medieval rhetoric on middle English poems. B. E. Sweeney (Mother 
Mary Eunan.) (Dr. P. Hodgson.) 

‘The medieval attitude to slander (1200-1600). Nancy С. Savill. (Professor Williams.) 

History of the principality of Pskov, 1300-1500. А. Helliwell. (Dr. Bertha Malnick.) 

Customs, Cornish ports in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Stella M. Campbell. 
(Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

Welsh history in the later middle ages. B. Moore. (Professor Williams.) 

The history of the endowments of Sheen, and their derivations from alien priories. 
Eveline M. G. Dumphreys. (Miss Hill.) 
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English monastic learning in the fifteenth century, as illustrated by the academic texts in 
the Syon library catalogue. Maureen P. Fox. (Miss Tooley.) 

Southampton port and brokage books ; fifteenth century. Olive P. Coleman. (Miss 
Carus-Wilson.) 

The distributive trade of Southampton. Н. S. Cobb. (Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

The activities of household officials in fifteenth-century England, as illustrated by the 
Hatteclyff family. С. E. Burtt. (Professor Williams.) | | 

Administration of Cambridgeshire by the county gentry in the reign of Henry VI. А.Е. 
Bottomley. (Professor Williams.) 

The political and intellectual contribution of the English episcopate, с. 1471—1509. 
R. J. Knecht. (Professor Williams.) 

The Arabic chronicle of the Mamluk period. H. Habashi. (Professor Lewis.) 

The Maronite historical tradition. К. S. Salibi. (Professor Lewis.) 

The trade and market in fish in the London area in the early sixteenth century, 1485— 
1563. J.P. McManus. (Professor 5. T. Bindoff.) : 

General and administrative history of Essex in the early Tudor period. Marion С. ` 
Davey. (Professor Williams.) 

Trade of King’s Lynn in the early Tudor period. Maureen G. Alsop. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Henry Tooley, merchant of early Tudor Ipswich. J. С. Webb. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

The history of the Raleigh family of Fardell and Budleigh in the early Tudor period 
M. J. G. Stanford. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Ecological history of the New Forest since the sixteenth century. P. E. Kerridge. 
(Professor Bindoff.) - 

Aspects of the history of Surrey in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Gillian P. 
Collins. (Professor Bindoff:) 

Somerset in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Phyllis M. Hembry. (Professor 
Bindoff.) 

The nobility under the Mughuls. М. Ali. (Professor Philips.) : 

'The Mughuls and the north-west frontier. ' M. A. A. Ansari. (Professor Philips.) 

The life, letters and writings of Richard Sampson, bishop of Chichester (1536—1543) and 
Coventry (1543-1554). D. G. Lerpiniere. (Professor Williams.) 

Economic and social writings and ideas in England, 1530-1550. M. P. Chaffey. 
(Professor Bindoff.) 

The dissolved monastic lands in Bedfordshire, 1536-1558. J. D. Greener. (J. 
Hurstfield.) ‘ 

‘Thomas Sexton and English trade in Danzig, 1540-1560. W. Sharpe. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Some aspects of piracy and privateering from Dartmouth and Kingswear, 1542-1558. 
Ruth M. 5. Tugwood. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Sir William More of Loseley. Kathleen M. Hobbs. (Professor Neale.) 

Parliamentary procedure under Edward VI and Mary, with some reference to the reign 
of Henry VIII. Brenda J. Howe. (Professor Neale.) 

The life and writings of William Thomas, d. 1554. Р. K. Laven. (Professor 
Williams.) І А 
The council іп the reign of Магу Tudor. Р. А. К. Pringle. (Professor Williams.) 

Tudor history. Joyce E. Mousley. (Professor Neale.) | 

The history of the wrought iron industry, with special reference to the Forest of Dean, 
1558-1738. С. Е. Hammersley. (Professor Tawney and Е. J. Fisher.) 

The agrarian history of Sussex, 1560-1640. J. C. К. Cornwall. (Professor Bindoff.) 
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The household accounts of the ninth earl of Northumberland. С. Batho. (Professor 
Bindoff.) : : | 

The personnel of the house of commons in 1586. R. C. Gabriel. (Professor Neale.) 

The development of the London parish, 1587-1642. S. Н. Nicholson. (T. Е. 
Reddaway.) 

The personnel of the house of commons, 1588-1589. Joan C. Henderson. (Professor 
Neale.) 

The letter book of William Clarke of Aleppo. Р. К. Harris. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

The personnel of the house of commonsin1601. Margaret K. Mort. (Professor Neale.) 

The Czech exiles and the Thirty Years’ War. W. V. Wallace. (Professor Betts.) 

A comparison of the parliamentary elections of 1625, 1626 and 1628. J. D. Thomas. 
(R. C. Latham.) ` 

Problems and personnel of the parliament of 1654. Harriett R. Chetwynd. (К. С. 
Latham.) 

Reform of the law, 1640-1660. D. Bolam. (К. C. Latham.) 

Kent, 1640-1660. A. M. Everitt. (К. C. Latham.) 

_ The growth and government of the united parishes of St. Giles and St. George, Holborn, 
1660-1860. H. Wimborne. (T.F. Reddaway.) 

The English forts on Hudson Bay, 1670-1713. Т. E. Tyler. (Professor Graham.) 

Economic history of Jamaica, 1671~1689. Eileen M. Ludgate. (Dr. Greaves.) 

The elections and personnel of the parliament of 1685, with particular reference to the 
effects of the Quo Warrantos. Sonia M. F. Hodge. (R. C. Latham.) 

Sir Josiah Child and the East India Company at the end of the seventeenth century. 
A. L. Crowe. (Professor Philips.) 

Some aspects of the London furniture industry in the eighteenth century. Е. Т. Joy. 
(T. F. Reddaway and Professor A. F. Blunt.) 

The charity schools in Stepney in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. M. J. 
Henley. (Т. F. Reddaway and Dr. Greaves.) 

The foundation and early years of Queen Anne's Bounty. A. W. J. Savidge. (Dr. 
Greaves.) | 

The provision and administration of bridges over the lower Thames, 1701—1 80r, with 
special reference to the bridges at Westminster and Blackfriars. Patricia M. Carson. (T. F. 
Reddaway.) - 

A critical catalogue of memoirs of the reign of Louis XV [and] a study of French court 
factions in the years following the death of Cardinal Fleury. Evelyn G. Cruickshanks. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 

Egypt in the second half of the eighteenth century, 1750—1798. Celine Hassine. 
(Professor Lewis.) 

Systems of pay in the Royal Navy, 1780-1945. A. C. Davis. (Professor Graham.) 

The influence of Rousseau during the French Revolution. Jean Bedale. (Dr. 
Cobban.) 

The English democratic societies during the French Revolution. W. A. L. Seaman. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 

Civil servants in the parliament of 1790. Е. Parrott. (Dr. Greaves.) 

The Board of Agriculture, 1793~1822, with special reference to Sir John Sinclair. 
Winifred Harrison. (Dr. Greaves.) 

The Royal Naval base at Trincomalee and the East Indies squadron, 1795—1902. 
H. A. Colgate. (Professor Graham.) 
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Wellesley and the Marathas. A. S. Bennell. (Professor Philips.) 

British policy towards Muslims in India in the nineteenth century. A. К. Mallick. 
(Professor Philips.) | 

European companies in India. R. N. Bat (Professor Philips.) 

Sino-European relations in the nineteenth century. J. Gray. (О. Р. N. В. van der 
Sprenkel.) 

The influence of foreign institutions in education in Syria and the Lebanon in the 
nineteenth century. В. M. Harris. (Professor Lewis.) 

Britain and Montenegro, 1805-1814. I. Avakumovic. (Professor Betts.) 

The life of Joseph Rayner Stephens. A. С. Chappelow. (Н. L. Beales and Professor 
M. Ginsberg.) 

The constitution and development of the Westminster commission of sewers, 1807-1847. 
A. D. Ridge. (Т. Е. Reddaway.) 

Life of Viscount Sherbrooke. J. Sullivan. (A. C. F. Beales.) 

British diplomacy and the beginnings of the German Confederation, 1813-1820. 
M. Warschauer. (Dr. Dakin.) 

The conference of ambassadors to Paris, 1815-1818. Freda Cooper. (Dr. Dakin.) 

The development of fire insurance in Great Britain from 1824 to 1870. Н. A. І. 
Cockerell. (Professor Ashton.) 

The role of nonconformity in parliament and politics in England within the period 
1828-1874. Lois M. Brehaut. (Dr. Greaves.) 

Pauper children in England and Wales, 1824—1896, with special reference to their edu- 
cation. À. M. Ross. (Professor Judges.) 

Chinese economic policies, 1840-1895, with special reference to Ch’ing mercantilism. 
C. J. Ch’en. (О. Р. N.'B. van der Sprenkel.) 

Manning of the Royal Navy in the mid-eighteenth century. R. Taylor. (Professor 
Graham.) 

The influence of the house of commons on British foreign policy in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Jean M. Robinson. (Dr. Dakin.) 

The concept of the standard of living and its relation to marriage and family size, 1850— 
1900. J. А. Banks. (Professor Glass.) - 

The education of young delinquents in the second half of the nineteenth century. T. D. 
Morgan. (Professor Judges.) 

The place of women in social administration from 1860, with special reference to the 
poor law. Elizabeth Ross. (Miss Rosalind C. Chambers.) 

Greek history, 1862-1880. Barbara Judge. (Dr. Dakin.) 

Higher grade schools after 1870. D. J. Mellor. (Professor Judges.) 

‘Teachers under the London school board. R. A. Williams. (Professor Judges.) 

The Western Pacific High Commission, 1875-1893. Ann V. H. Hurley. (Professor 
Graham.) 

The American tariff policy and the search for overseas markets, 1876—1894, with parti- 
cular reference to the period 1887-1894. D. J. Gardiner. (Professor Bellot.) 

Constitutional development of India, 1880-1918 : a study in the relations between the 
secretary of state and government of India. S. Chakravaty. (Professor Philips.) 

The history of vocational training in Wiltshire since the formation of the county council. 
R. P. Harding. (Professor Judges.) 

Educational policy in the late nineteenth century, with special reference to Assam. 
Shanti Chaliha. (Professor Philips.) 
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Economic relationships between England and Natal. Maybelle Е. Bitensky. (Е. J. 
Fisher.) 

Establishment and consolidation of Imperial rule in southern Nigeria, 1891-1906. 
J. S. О. Anene. (Dr. Martin.) 

The Chilean civil war of 1891. Н. Blakemore. (Professor Humphreys.) 

` British foreign policy towards Japan, 1892-1895. С. W. Tooley. (Professor Webster.) 

Indian national congress, 1892-1907. Kalyani Chatterjee. (Professor Philips.) 

History of Ceylon and the East Indies. К. W. Goonewardena. (Professor Hall.) 

British policy in the Chinese question, 1894-1900. Elizabeth S. Parkin. (Professor 
Penson.) ~ 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1896-1914. J. R. Gray. (Н. C. Bowen.) 

Fiji under the governorships of Sir George O'Brien, 1897-1902. J. T. Campbell. 
(Professor Graham.) 

Laurier and the imperial problem. J. A. Colvin. (Professor Graham.) 

British foreign policy, 1898-1903. J. A. S. Grenville. (Professor Webster.) 

History of education in Nigeria, 1900—1909, and Sir Hans Vischer. Sonia Е. Graham. 
(Dr. Martin.) ` 

Continuation schools in London to 1902. S. Somper. (Professor Judges.) 

Great Britain, Russia and the Turkish Straits, 1908-1923. R. R. J. Mulligan. (Dr. 
Bolsover.) 

Syria and Lebanon in international politics from Mudros to Maisalun, 1918-1920. 
Z. N. Zeine. (Professor Lewis.) 

Development of the naval base at Hong Kong. A. W. H. Pearsall. (Professor 
Graham.) 

The Krausistas tradition in Spanish education. R. H. Williamson. (Dr. Hans.) 

Economic development in China. Н. Н. Lo. (О. Р. №. B. van der Sprenkel.) 

Indo-Chinese trade. Ch’en Tsu Lung. (O. P. van der Sprenkel.) 

Development of socialist thought and activity in China. Z. K. Lam. (R. M. Ormsby 
Martin.) 

Soviet diplomacy in Asia. P. Misra. (Dr. Bolsover.) 


M.A. (Ext.) 
The life and times of Admiral Rodney. Н. C. Malkin. 
The problem of Austria at the Peace Conference, 1919. К. К. Stadler. 


M.Sc. (Eeon.) 

The provisioning of London in the eighteenth century. A. B. Robertson. (F. J. 
Fisher and Т. Е. Reddaway.) 

The industrial development of south London, 1700-1850. К. J. Hartridge. (Рго- · 
fessor Ashton.) 

English economic history, 1750—1850, with special reference to the history of Messrs. 
Howards (manufacturers and wholesalers of chemicals.) А. W. Slater. (F. J. Fisher and 
Professor Ashton.) | 

A phase of the history of international relations in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
G. Cserenyey. (W. C. B. Tunstall.) 

The economic and social development of extra-metropolitan Middlesex during the 
nineteenth century, 1800-1914. M. Rees. (Dr. Ashworth.) 

The economic history of the West Indies in the nineteenth century, with special reference 
to British Guiana. R. Е. Farley. (Е. J. Fisher.) 
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Some theoretical views on the bank note circulation between 1827 and 1913. Е. L. 
Coppieters. (Professor Sayers.) 

The relation between increasing mechanisation and the organisation and aims of labour, 
with special reference to the London printing trade, 1880-1914. H. J. Leveson. (Dr. 
Ashworth.) 

The political ideas of Rosa Luxemburg. J. К. Eaton. (W. Pickles.) 

State assistance to the British merchant marine with special reference to the period 1900— 

‘1950. L. Saletan. (С. J: Ponsonby.) 
The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, 1936. А. В. A. Gherson. (Professor Manning.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

The evolution of settlement in New Zealand. J. $. Duncan. (Professor R. O. 
Buchanan.) І : 

The port of Chester. C. Armour. (Professor Н. C. Darby.) 

Historical geography of the paper making industry in England. А. Н. Shorter. (Pro- 
fessor A. Davies.) . 

‘The sea ports and maritime trade of Kent and Sussex, 1650-1750. J. H. Andrews. 
(F. W. Morgan.) 

The trade of the Wash ports during the eighteenth century. P. R. W. Haunton. 
(Professor W. G. East.) | 

A study of settlement and land utilisation їп the Gower peninsula during the last two 
hundred years. J.C. Grove. (Dr. Н. С. К. Henderson.) 

A study in human geography of Oxfordshire, с, 1800. Audrey M. Lambert. (Pro- 
fessor East.) : 

Hertfordshire : population movements since 1801. D. J. M. Hooson.' (F. W. 
Morgan.) 


Ph.D. (Econ.) 
The development of alluvial marshlands of the lower Thames since 1 750. B.E. Crack- 
nel. (Professor Buchanan and Professor East.) 


M.A. 

The past agricultural utilisation of the Dartmoor area. E. G. F ору. (Professor 
Darby.) | 

The reclamation of the Danish heath lands. Pauline Sheen. (Dr. W. R. Mead.) 

The changing rural population of England and Wales. S. W. E. Vince. (Professor 
Stamp.) 

The development of settlement in the middle Trent valley with special reference to 
Burton-upon-Trent. A. J. Halliday. (Dr. M. J. Wise.) 

The agricultural geography of Egypt during the middle ages. А. Е. M. M. Weheba. 
(Professor Darby.) _ 

The place of Whitehaven in the Irish coal trade (1600-1750). W. H. Makey. (Dr. 
P. R. Crowe.) 

Geographical aspects of eastern Herefordshire in the nineteenth century. W. J. Webb. 
(Dr. Henderson.) 

History of Essex agriculture in the nineteenth century. J. G. Skinner. (Dr. Henderson.) 

"The historical geography of the Low Countries from 1800, with special reference to the 
development of trade routes. А. Moon. (Е. W. Morgan.) 
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The Chilterns с. 1850. Е. D. Hartley. (Professor Darby.) 

The effects of war on the location of the French cotton industry since 1870. J. A. 
Pearce. - (Dr. Harrison Church.) 

A modern historical geography of Tonbridge. Betty A. Thomas. (Е. W. Morgan.): 


M.Sc. ` 

Historical geography of St. Albans. К. D. Salmond. (Professor East.) 

Historical geography of the Chiltern woodlands after 1600. A. J. Mansfield. (Pro- 
fessor Darby.) і 
The markets of Shropshire and associated urban development. Winifred М. Moisley. 
(A. E. Smailes.) 

Geographical aspects of East Anglian agriculture during the nineteenth century. J. R. 
Wilding. (Professor East.) 


PhD. i MANCHESTER. 


A study of the social policy of the privy council and its local application during the period 
1629-1640. P. J. Coveney. (Dr. T. S. Willan.) 

The agricultural history of Cheshire, 1750~1850. Clarice S. Davies. (Dr. Willan.) 

The economic and social development of Stockport, 1750—1850. Phyllis M. Giles. 
(Professor A. Redford and Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) 

The foreign policy of Lord Sandwich, 1763-1765. Е. Spencer. (Professor І. B. 
Namier.) 

The copper industry in Lancashire and North Wales, 1775-1850. J. К. Harris. 
(Professor, Redford and Dr. Chaloner.) 

The economic history of the British iron industry, 1784-1879. A. Birch. (Dr. 
Chaloner.) 

The organisation, development and history of the British textile industry, and especially 
of the cotton industry during the nineteenth century. А. J..Taylor. (Professor Redford.) 

Spencer Perceval at the Treasury, 1807-1812. D. E. Gray. (Professor Namier.) 

The Loch-Egerton papers, 1837-1860 —the administration of the Bridgewater estate. 
Е. С. Mather. (Professor Redford.) 

Britain and the Continent during the South African War. J. D. Hargreaves. (Pro- 
fessor Namier.) 


M.A. 

The organisation and disposition of the Roman army in Britain in the second and third 
centuries. J. Maiden. (V. R. d' A. Desborough.) 

The administration of the province of York under Archbishop Geoffrey, 1191—1212. 
J. Е. Addison. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) | 

The development of armour in Europe during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with special reference to England. С. Blair. (Professor Cheney and Dr. J. S. Roskell.) 

The parliamentary representation of the county of Lancaster in the reign of Edward II. 
E. Fox. (Professor Cheney and Dr. Roskell.) 

Lancashire knights of the shire in the parliaments of Edward III. R. D. Johnson. 
(Dr. Roskell.) 

The activities of Bernadino de Mendoza, Spanish ambassador at London, 1578-1584. . 
M. Alvarez. (J. W. Rees and Dr. Willan.) | 
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The parliamentary representation of some Yorkshire boroughs in the eighteenth century. 
C. Bradley. (Professor Namier.) 

The social and economic development of the Lake District, 1750-1815. D. Berry. 
(Professor Redford.) 

Newcastle and his connections in Sussex, 1754—1768. Margaret M. Cramp. (Professor 
Namier.) 

Parliamentary elections in Essex, 1761-1768. A. Pickersgill. (Professor Namier.) 

Plans for the reconciliation of the English American colonies, 1763-1783. R. T. 
Unsworth. (Professor Namier.) 

An early attempt at practical socialism: les Enragés during the French Revolution, 
1789-1794. К. В. Rose. (Dr. A. J. Bourde.) ў : 

Social and economic development in Keighley, 1815-1882. Margaret Balmer. 
(Professor Redford.) 

British industrial enterprises in Germany, 1815-1871. Е. W. Chandler. (Proféssor 
Redford and Dr. W. O. Henderson.) 

The career of Joseph Rayner Stephens in relation to the social and political movements 
of his time. Н. S. Brinsley. (Professor Redford.) 

John Owens as a Manchester merchant, 1821—1846. Frances M. Hodges. (Professor 
Redford.) ; 

The effect of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 upon the business interests in the 
house of commons, with special reference to the parliaments of 1831 and 1833. N. A. 
Jepson. (Professor Namier and Professor Redford.) 

The organisation of the cotton industry between 1850 and 1880, with special reference 
to the firm of Strutt. D. A. Farnie. (Professor Redford.) 

Anglo-French commercial relations, 1860-1914. К. B. Clayton. (Dr. Henderson 
and Dr. Chaloner.) 

The decline of the Liberal party in the United Kingdom, 1914-1931. J. M. McEwen. 
(Professor Namier.) 

Germany and the colonial problem, 1918-1939. Shirley M. Speke. (Dr. Henderson.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
The Leintwardine area of Herefordshire : its physical features, land use and distribution 
of population. D. С. Bayliss. (T. W. Freeman.) 
A geographical study of the port of Manchester. Liliane Jaudel. (Т. W. Freeman.) 
Geographical features in the growth of Middleton (Lancashire). A. Н. Leigh. (Т. W. 


Freeman.) ; 

Neucleated and dispersed settlement in selected areas of the Gold Coast colony and East 
Africa. Marion Johnson. (T. W. Freeman.) 

A geographical study of Eccles in the last hundred years. Audrey E. Lumb. (T. W. 


Freeman.) 
С. R. CHENEY AND T. W. FREEMAN. 


BD NOTTINGHAM. 


History and organisation of the church in Nottinghamshire, 1660-1688. W. Pember- 
ton. (Professor A. C. Wood.) 
Life of William Grimshaw. F. Baker. (Professor Wood and Professor J. Marsh.) 
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A study of the middleman in industry in the second half of the nineteenth century, based 
on the papers of George Spencer Moulton, 1853-1895. Р. Payne. (Dr. J. D. Chambers.) 


М.А. 
The functioning of the archidiaconal courts in Nottinghamshire in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. К. С. Riley. (Professor Wood and Professor Marsh.) 
The life of the second duke of Newcastle. J. N. Osborne. (Professor Wood.) 
The private correspondence of the third duke of Portland, with special reference to politi- 
cal developments during the period, 1765-1782. Р”. J. Turner. (W. К. Fryer.) 


` Historical Geography. 
M.A. 


The urban development of Loughborough. Gladys H. Wedlock. (Professor K. C. 
Edwards.) 


M.Sc. (Lond.) (Ext.) - 
The Anglesey region : a study in regional and historical geography. F. A. Barnes. 
(Professor Edwards.) 
: А. C. Woop, J. D. CHamBers AND К. C. EDWARDS. 


D.Phil. OXFORD! 


The occupation of Palestine during the third and second millennia в.с. B. S. J. Isserlin. 
(Dr. O. R. Gurney.) 

The political geography and administrative divisions of the lands east of the Tigris from 
Lakes Van and Urmia to the Persian Gulf from the time of Sargon of Akkad to the end of the 
Achaemenid Dynasty. Р. Hulin. (Professor S. Smith.) 

Roman world in classical antiquity (500 B.c.-300 А.р.). L. A. Moritz. (Dr. G. E. Е. 
Chilver.) 

"The significance of a reconstructed Chu Shu Chi nien for fifth- and fourth-century в.с. 
Chinese history. С. Bownas. (W.A. С. Н. Dobson.) 

A history of Roman epicureanism. С. L. Neudling. (Professor A. Momigliano.) 

The development of Rome's methods in dealing with non-Roman peoples during the 
Republic, and the principles to be discerned therein. J. Pinsent. (Professor Н. M. Last.) 

Foreign clientelae in Roman domestic and foreign politics (201-61 m.c.). E. Badian. 
(Professor R. Syme.) 

The functions and organisation of the Roman army and the terms of service in it, from 
146 в.с. to A.D. 14. P.J. Cuff. (C. E. Stevens.) 

Italy and the West in the Triumviral period : the social and economic basis of the Augus- 
tan system. W. C. G. Schmitthenner. (Professor R. Syme.) 

‘The economics of the Roman villa in Britain, with consideration of the early iron age 
evidence and analogous material in France. 5. E. Applebaum. (С. E. Stevens.) 

The coinage of Rome and its subsidiary mints, a.D. 68-98, with special reference to the 
evidence it supplies for the policy of the Flavian emperors and Nerva. С. M. Kraay. (Dr. 
` C. H.V. Sutherland.) 


| 1 The list for the University of Oxford has been compiled in the office of the Bxlletix from 
information supplied by the Secretary of Faculties of the University of Oxford and from the official lists 
published in the Oxford Usiversity Gazette. 
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Roman administration in Mesopotamia (L. Sepp. Severus to Theodosius I). A. L. 
Sandys-Wood. (A. N. Sherwin-White.) | 

‘The ministry of teaching in the Christian church to the death of St. Augustine. G. F. 
Hollinghurst. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 

. The development of Italian administration c.goo-g80. D. A. Bullough. (J. M. 

Wallace-Hadrill.) 

The Welsh dioceses from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. Е. Davies. (Pro- . 
fessor J. G. Edwards.) 

Aspects of sub-infeudation on some Domesday secular fiefs. J. F. A. Mason. (К. V. 
Lennard.) ` А : 

A study of the earldom of Hereford in the twelfth century, with an appendix of illustrative 
documents. D. С. Walker. (Н. M. Colvin.) i 

The place of English castles in administrative and military organisation, 1154—1216, with 
special reference to the reign of John. R. A. Brown. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

A critical study and edition of the biographies of St. Edmund of Abingdon, archbishop of 
Canterbury. C. H. Lawrence. (Professor Sir M. Powicke.) 

The ‘northern’ barons under John. J. C. Holt. (Professor V. H. Galbraith.) 

The administration of justice in the county palatine of Chester in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Gwendoline Butler. (Professor Edwards.) 

The Anglo-Welsh wars, 1217—1267 : with special reference to military developments. 
R. F. Walker. ` (Professor Powicke.) 

Gaston de Béarn : a study in Anglo-Gascon relations, 1229-1290. Jean H. Ellis. 
(Professor Galbraith.) E 

| Studies in the life of Robert Grosseteste as bishop and theologian. Е. W. С. Hill. 

(Dr. D. A. P. Callus.) 

The metropolitan jurisdiction of the archbishops of York (1279-1296). К. Brentano. 
(W. A. Pantin.) 

The non-sweet wine trade of England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Margaret K. James. (Miss Eleonora M. Carus-Wilson.) 

A life of William of Ockham. С. К. Brampton. (Professor Е. Е. Jacob.) 

The borough and the merchant community of Ipswich, 1317-1422. С. Н. Martin. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

The careers of medieval university students as illustrated by Scotsmen at universities 
between 1340 and 1410. D. E. R. Watt. (Professor Jacob.) 

The Cirurgia Magna of Brunus Longoburgensis : a critical edition. Susan P. Carring- 
ton. (F. Sherwood Taylor.) 

The English navy, 1369-1389. J. W. Sherborne. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

The estates of Battle Abbey and their management in the later middle ages. Т. Н. 
Ashton. (R. V. Lennard.) 

The privy seal in the early fifteenth century. А. І. Brown. (К. B. McFarlane.) 

The estates of the Percy family, 1416-1537. J. M. W. Bean. (К. B. McFarlane.) 

Some aspects of the work of the English ‘ nation’ at the Council of Constance, till the 
election of Martin У. С. М. В. Crowder. (Professor Jacob.) 

The government of the states of the Church under Martin У. P. D. Partner. (Professor ` 
Jacob.) | 

A study of the Ching-Nan episode in the Ming period. C.-W. Wang. (Professor 
H. H. Dubbs.) 

The royal household, 1437-1460. G. L. Harriss. (C. A. J. Armstrong:) 
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Acts of attainder and forfeitures, 1459-1509. J.K. Bates. (С. A.J. Armstrong.) 

The estates of Norwich cathedral priory. E. Stone. (Professor Cheney.) 

The Merchant Adventurers in the first half of the sixteenth century. P. Н. Ramsey. 
(Professor J. D. Mackie.) 

‘The economic development of the estates of the Petre family in Essex in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. W. R. Emerson. (R. V. Lennard.) 

Hadleigh Church, Suffolk, as illustrating English church life from the Reformation to the 
nineteenth century. Dorothy M. B. Snow. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The organisation and development of cathedral worship in England since the Reformation. 
Р. С. Moore. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The changing composition of the class of larger landowners in Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Northamptonshire, between the Reformation and the Civil War. Т. Hallinan. 
(J. E. С. Hill.) 

Enclosures in England. W.E. Tate. (Professor С. Chapman.) 

Economic and social developments on some Northumberland estates, 1540-1640. 
M. E. James. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

Archbishop Richard Bancroft, 1544-1610. 5. Day. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The maritime trade of the East Anglian ports, 1550-1590. N. J. Williams. (Pro- 
fessor R. B. Wernham.) 

The Council in the Marches of Wales during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. P. H. 
Williams. (Professor Jacob.) 

The history of Utopianism in England iri the seventeenth century. J. M. Patrick. 
(J. W. Gough.) i i] 

The influence of natiorial politics on the government and constitution of the City of 
London, 1640-1642. Valerie L. Pearl. (J. E. C. Hill.) р 

The political career of Henry Marten, with special reference to the origins of republi- 
canism in the Long Parliament. C. M. Williams. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

_ The rise of the Dutch East India Company. Е. J. Tickner. (Professor D. С.Е. Hall.) 

The life of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bt. (1650-1721), bishop of Bristol, Exeter and 
Winchester. J. E. T. Egg. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The place of the grammar schools in English education, 1660-1869. W. A. L. Vincent. 
(Professor Jenkins.) 

Hugh Serenus Cressy, О. S. B. His influence in the Restoration period, 1660-1674. 
R. H. Kiernan. (B. FitzGibbon.) 

Colonial policy and administration in the West Indies, 1660-1685. A. P. Thornton. 
(Professor V. Harlow.) 

The political career of Robert Spencer, earl of Sunderland, from 1679 to 1702. D. A. С. 
Waddell. (D. Ogg.) 

The naval side of King William’s war. The opening phase—February 13th, 1688/9, 
to December, 1691. Е. B. Powley. (C. T. Atkinson.) 

Richard Rawlinson, collector, antiquary and topographer. В. J. Enright. (Dr. W. О. 

The Whig Junto in relation to the development of party politics and party organisation, 
1693-1714. E.L. Ellis. (D. Ogg.) | 

Economic aspects of the building of great houses on some English estates in the eighteenth 
. century. R.A. C. Parker. (Professor Н. J. Habakkuk.) 

Anglo-Portuguese relations during the war of the Spanish Succession. Mary E. Turner. 
(Е. W. D. Deakin.) 
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Selina, countess of Huntingdon. M. Francis. (Professor Jenkins.) 

History of the diocese of Oxford, 1738-1759.  Episcopate of Dr. Thomas Secker. 
H. A. L. Jukes. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The establishment of the Pelham régime. Ј. В. Owen. (Professor L. B. Namier.) 

The development of economic theory and policy in England, 1760-1800. 5. Letchford. 
(Professor Habakkuk.) 

Development of production techniques in Birmingham, 1760 to 1851. J. R. Immer. 
(A. Briggs.) 

Constitutional history of the Church of England in Canada. M. R. Kingsford. (Professor 

enkins.) І 
: The public revenue and expenditure of Great Britain and its administration, 1774—1792. 
J. E. D. Binney. (Miss Lucy S. Sutherland.) 

British Intelligence organisations in Europe, 1775-1783. K. L. Ellis. (W. C. 
Costin.) 

The political career of Joseph Hume, М.Р., 1777-1855. А. Н. Graham. (5. E. 
Finer.) : 

Anglo-French imperial rivalry, 1783-1848. J. R. W. Gwynne-Timothy. (Professor 
Harlow.) 

The colonial policy of Charles Jenkinson, Baron Hawkesbury and first earl of Liverpool, 
as President of the Committee for Trade, 1784-1800. C. B. Fergusson. (Professor 
Harlow.) А | 

The cartoon as a political weapon in England, 1784-1832. К. E. Marengo. (Professor 
A. Aspinall.) 

French émigrés in England, 1789-1802. ‘Their reception and impact on English life. 
Ethel M. Wilkinson. (J. M. Thompson.) 

Sati and its abolition. Mysore Sharadamma. (C. C. Davies.) 

The Jacobin conspiracy in Austria : its social and political aspects.. E. Wangermann. 
(Dr. H. G. Schenk.) 

"The organization of British scientific research, 1799—1914, with special reference to the 
development of government scientific policy. О. Е. Dews. (Professor С. D. Н. Cole.) 

The political theory of Thomas Carlyle. D.J.Simpson. (J. P. Plamenatz.) 

The social history of the coal miners of Great Britain, 1800-1850. Р. E. Н. Hair. 
(Professor Cole.) 

The Yorkshire woollen and worsted industries, 1800-1850. К. M. Hartwell. (Miss 
J. de L. Mann.) 

Progress of the middle classes in the Austrian crownlands during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Е. McCabe. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

An English translation of the Hikayat Abdullah and a critical examination of the 
subject-matter for the light it may throw on the history of the Far East, 1800-1850. А. Н. 
Hill. (Professor Sir Richard Winstedt.) 

The duc de Persigny, 1808-1872. 5. B. Barnwell. (Е. M. Н. Markham.) 

The role of the United Kingdom in the transatlantic emigrant trade, 1815—1875. 
M. A. Jones. (M. Beloff.) 

Maltese emigration, 1826—1885 : an analysis and a survey. C. A. Price. (Dr. A. F. 
Madden.) 

The Tory party and the Reform issue, 1825—1825. М. С. Brock. (Professor 
Aspinall.) 

Lord William Bentinck in Bengal, 1828-1835. Cynthia E. Barrett. (C. C. Davies.) 
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British policy in Greece, 1832-1843. L. J. Agourides. (Е. W. D. Deakin.) 

Some developments in English penal policy since 1835. К. S. E. Hinde. (N. S. 
Marsh.) ` 

' Some social and political ideas of the Canadian reformers. K. D. McRae. (Professor 
K. C. Wheare.) 

The social and economic background of the English landed interest, 1840-1870, and its 
relation to changes in political power. Е. М. L. Thompson. (Professor Habakkuk.) 

Aspects of the development of the British trade union movement, 1850-1875, (including 
trade union journalism, with special reference to ‘ The Beehive’: and the development of 
unions outside the group dominated by the junta, in particular the miners’, ironworkers’, 
and textile workers’ unions). 5. W. Coltham. (Professor Cole.) 

British policy towards Fiji, 1858—1880, with special reference to the evolution, under 
Sir Arthur Gordon, of indirect rule as a theory and a technique for the government of a native 
people. J. D. Legge. (Professor Harlow.) 

J. K. Mikhailovsky and Russian radical thought in the final third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. J. H. Billington. (Professor С. Н. N. Seton-Watson.) 

The rise of Richard Assheton Cross and his work at the Home Office, 1868-1880. 
Е. J. Dwyer. (J. S. Watson.) 

Public opinion and technical education in England, 1867-1906. (A study of the 
awakening of English opinion to the importance of scientific research and technical education 
as factors of economic and military power.) J. Blanchet. (Dr. N. H. Gibbs.) 

The struggle for the education acts of 1870 and 1876. D. Roland. (Professor Cole.) 

British imperial policy, 1874-1880. R. L. Kirkpatrick. (Professor Harlow.) 

The history of the Free Church Council, 1892-1939. E. К. Н. Jordan. (E. A. 
Payne.) 

"The development of theological education in the Church of England and in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, 1900-1950. S. F. Walters. (Professor L. Hodgson.) 

Britain, France, and Germany and the Moroccan question (March 1905-January 1906). 
J. M. R. Le Breton. (A. J. P. Taylor.) - 

The United States in the British press from 1914 to 1939. Priscilla A. Johnson. (Н. C. 
Allen.) 

The influence of the multi-party system on representative government in Germany under 
the Weimar constitution. С. Н. Jepson. (Professor Agnes Headlam-Morley.) 

America and the Weimar Republic, a study of the effects of American policy and action 
on Germany, 1918-1933. J. M. Hester. (J. W. Wheeler-Bennett.) 

' The Anarchist movement in Spain, 1931-1936. S. J. Brademas. (Professor Cole.) 

England and the nature of the Nazi régime : a critical assessment of British opinion, 
1933-1939. Н. B. Gotlieb. (Professor Headlam-Morley.) 

Canadian policy towards international institutions since 1939. D. G. Anglin. (Pro- 
fessor Headlam-Morley.) А 

Standing committees of the house of commons, and their work in the legislative process 
1945—1951, with special reference to certain selected measures. С. M. Higgins. (Professor 
Wheare.) 

Public ownership in Great Britain : a study in the origin and development of socialistic 
ideas concerning the control and administration of publicly-owned industries and services. 
С. №. Ostergaard. (Professor Cole.) 

Christian education in Ceylon : its history, its problems and its prospects. D. K. Wilson. 
(B. A. Yeaxlea.) 
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B. Litt. 

France in the middle and late bronze ages to the seventh century B.c. Nancy K. 
Sandars. (Professor C. F. C. Hawkes.) 

The principles of Spartan foreign policy, 550—371 в.с. D. M. Leahy. (Mrs. Kathleen 
M. T. Atkinson.) 

Some aspects of Christian prophecy up to and including montanism, with special reference 
to the patristic texts. Р. С. Davies. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The Anglo-Saxon kinship system. Е. Willett. (Miss Dorothy Whitelock.) 

The history of the manor of Islip from 1066 until the Dissolution. Barbara F. Harvey. 
(H. M. Colvin.) 

The study of rhetoric in the first half of the twelfth century, with special reference to the 
cathedral schools of northern France. Mary C. G. Dickey. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 
| English administrative families in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with special 

reference to the Cornhill family. W. R. Powell. (Miss Kathleen Major.) 

A calendar of the medieval muniments of the Longueville family. Elizabeth M. 
Jancey. (Dr. Hassall.) 

The Cantelupe family in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. М. E. Price. (Miss 
Major.) . 

Robert Winchelsea and his place in the intellectual movement of thirteenth-century 
Oxford, with an edition of his Quaestiones in MS. Magdalen College, Oxford, 217. А. Ј.С 
. Smith. (Dr. Callus.) 

‘| The value of the romance of Fulk Fitzwarine as a source for thirteenth-century English 
history. G. G. Stephenson. (A. G. Mathew.) 

Mantua under the Gonzagas in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Elizabeth M. L. 
Waller. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

A study of the Oculus Sacerdotis attributed to William of Гери. Г. Е. Boyle. 
(W. A. Pantin.) 

John Sheppey, bishop of Rochester, as preacher and collector of sermons. С. Mifsud. 
(W. A. Pantin.) 

The history of the Friuli, c. 1378-1437, and the part played by the family of Savorgnano. 
M. A. Anderson. (C. A. ]. Armstrong.) 

Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, and his condottieri (1412-1447). R. E. С. 
Smith. (Dr. Ady.) 

The Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439). D. E. Lutyens. (Professor 
Jacob.) 

The financial policy of the Florentine republic, 1494-1512. І.Е. Marks. (Dr. Ady.) 

John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, his allies and supporters. А. J. A. Malkiewicz. 
(Professor R. B. Wernham.) 

William Thomas and English humanism at the time of Edward VI. Hanna D. Holborn. 
(С. A. J. Armstrong.) 

Life and conditions in London prisons, 1558—1642, with special reference to contem- 
porary literature. С. Dobb. (Professor Е. P. Wilson.) 

‘The development of scientific method in England in the seventeenth century, with special 
reference to Bacon and Newton. С. Е. Presley. (5. E. Toulmin.) 

Freedom of speech in the house of commons, 1604-1629. Sir M. B. С. Oppenheimer. 
(J. W. Gough.) 

Arabic studies in seventeenth-century England with special reference to the life and work 
of Edward Pococke (1604-1691). P. M. Holt. (Professor Н. A. К. Gibb.) 
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The political career and political ideas of Edmund Waller, 1606-1687. J. F. Safford. 
(J. E. C. Hill.) 

The position of John Thurloe in the politics of the English Republic. К. Н. Butt. 
(Н. К. Trevor-Roper.) 

A biographical study of Sir John Lambe (c. 1566-1646). -Mary D.Slatter. (Miss Major.) 

The royalist party in England, October 1651—September 1658. D. E. Underdown. 
(J. E. С. НШ.) 

Politics and political theory in England, 1658~1660. A. H. Woolrych. (J. W. 
Gough.) 

The origins and early development of the Whig Party, with special reference to Shaftes- 
bury and Locke. О. №. Furley. (D. Ogg.) 

"The political relations of England and Scotland under William III and Anne, with parti- 
cular reference to the religious factors. А. С. Cheyne. (W. С. Barr.) 

The influence of Jonathan Edwards on the religious life of Britain in the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth century. D. E. Edwards. (E. A. Payne.) 

A study of a group of country banks in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
J- А. 5. L. Leighton-Boyce. (Mrs. О. К. Hicks.) 

The influence of the peerage on English parliamentary elections, 1702-1713. G. S. 
Holmes. (D. Орр.) ` 

Some aspects of the relationship between the anglican church in England and in America 
between 1770 and 1790, with special reference to the episcopate. D. С. "Thomas. (Professor 
Jenkins.) ; 

The career of Lord Wharncliffe. J. F. Rushbrook. (A. Briggs.) 

The campaign for the abolition of the British slave trade and its place in British politics, 
1783-1807. A. M. Rees. (Dr. Madden.) 

Lt.-Governor J. G. Simcoe and the home office, 1791-1797. S. R. Mealing. (Dr. 
Madden.) 

The first Committee of Public Safety, April to July 1793. F. H. Brittenden. (J. M. 
Thompson.) 

Jules Michelet and French republicanism. W. Е. Knapp. (J. P. Plamenatz.) 

Theocracy east and west : a study of Vladimir Soloviev in his relation to the Church of 
Russia and the Church of Rome. H. M. Lubasz. (Dr. N. Zernov.) 

The social structure and development of London, с. 1800-1830. Н. A. Shearring. 
(C. N. Ward-Perkins.) 

A study of the nature and effects of missionary activity among the Indians in Upper 
Canada during the early nineteenth century, as illustrated by the records of certain missionary 
societies. В. №. Crompton. (Dr. Madden.) 

A history of the Scottish farm worker, 1800-1850. С. Е. В. Houston. (А. W. Ashby.) 

Political thought in Italy in the nineteenth century. J. M. Roberts. (Professor A. P. 
d'Entréves.) 

. A study of the theological developments among nonconformists in Wales during the 
nineteenth century. С. Richards. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Addington and the Addingtonian interest in parliament, 1801—1812. J. G. Rogers. 
(Professor К. С. Feiling.) 

British military operations in the Mediterranean, 1805-10. Р. С. Mackesy. (J. M. 
Thompson.) 

Great Britain and the abolition of the slave trade by the other powers (1812—1822), with 
special reference to the efforts of Castlereagh. K. Mackenzie. (Professor Harlow.) 
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Life and teaching of John Pulsford, 1815-1897. N. Н. Kew. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Adult education and the working classes in England from 1823 to 1855, with an outline 
of developments from the close of the eighteenth century. М. І. Pearl. (Professor Cole.) 

Thomas Arnold : his conception of history and its bearing upon the relations of church 
and state. J. B. A. Burridge. (А. Н. House.) 

Colonial policy on the northern and eastern frontiers of the Cape of Good Hope, 1834~ 
1846. J. Roxborough. (Dr. Madden.) 

English trade unions and the problem of emigration, 1840-1880. R. V. Clements. 
(A. Briggs.) 

The agitation for disestablishment of the state church of England, 1840-1890, with 
special reference to the activities of the Liberation Society. W. H. MacIntosh. (Professor 
Jenkins.) 

A study of the Conservative party at the general elections of 1841, 1847 and 1852. 
Cecilia R. Dick. (J. S. Watson.) ' 

The governorships of Sir Henry Barkly in British Guiana and Jamaica. D. D. Rooney. 
(Dr. Madden.) 

The characteristics of British policy and imperial history as conceived by the German 
historians of the nineteenth century, 1848-1902. H. D. Schmidt. (Professor Headlam- 
Morley.) 

A са of British parliamentary opinion concerning the colonies, 1850-1860. Margaret 
W. Kerr. (Dr. Madden.) 

‚ The influence of the fourth earl of Clarendon, as foreign secretary, on Anglo-French 
relations. А. С. Thomas. (Е. M. Н. Markham.) 

The influence of the nonconformists on agrarian and industrial problems in mid- 
Victorian England. J. Miller. (E. С. Collieu.) 

The reaction of French opinion and interest to the Cobden treaty of 1860, based on the 
evidence afforded by one particular industry or industrial area. J. B. Thompson. (A. 
Goodwin.) 

Industrial relations in Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860-1914. A. Fox. 
(A. Briggs.) 

The imperial government and Pacific island labour with special reference to Queens- 
land, 1863-1901. О. W. Parnaby. (Professor Harlow.) d 

Congressional radicalism during the presidency of Andrew Johnson, with special reference 
to the political ideas behind it. J. F. S. Russell. (Н. G. Nicholas.) 

Industrial relations in the heavy iron and steel trades of England and Scotland, with special . 
reference to the north-east coast of England and to the period 1866-1914. A. J. Odber. 
(P. W. S. Andrews.) 

The colonial office and Canada, 1867—1887 ; a study in imperial relations. D. M. L. 
Farr. (Professor Harlow.) 

Social and political change in Middlesbrough, 1870-1914. D. A. Hearn. (A. Briggs.) 

A history of congregationalism in Suffolk from 1870 to 1940. J. H. Bennett. (N. 
Micklem.) 

The colonial office and New South Wales— Victorian rivalry, 1873-1883. Joy E. 
Parnaby. (Professor Harlow.) 

The Church Missionary Society mission and the opening up of Uganda, 1875—1893. 
D. A. Low. (Professor Harlow.) 

The administration and development of North Borneo by the British North Borneo 
Chartered Company, 1881—1902. K. G. P. Tregonning. (F. G. Carnell.) { 
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Lord Salisbury’s attempts to reach an understanding with Russia, June 1895~November 
1900. A. W. Palmer. (J. B. Joll.) 

The development of Northern Rhodesia under the British South African Company, 
1895—1924, a study in white penetration and growth of administration. L. Н. Gann. 
(Professor Harlow.) 

The local background of the: Newfoundland clauses of the Anglo-French agreement of 
1904. Е. Е. Thompson. (Dr. Gibbs.) 

Relations between the two Houses of Parliament during the ministry of Campbell- 
Bannerman, December 1905 to April 1908, with special reference to the influence of public 
opinion on government and opposition policy. N. R. Longmate. (К. B. McCallum.) 

British policy in the Balkans, 1908-1914. Е. M. A. Hirth. (Н. Stretton.) 

The foreign policy of Poincaré—France and Great Britain in relation with the German 
problem. (1919-1924). J.E. L. Loyrette. (Professor Headlam-Morley.) 

History of the Italian Popular party, 1919-1925. Margaret E. Lyon. (C. I. W. 
Seton-Watson.) 

The search for security (Autumn 1924-Spring 1926). A study in English and French 
public opinion. S. Cottereau. (J. B. Joll.) | 

Spanish politics, 1931-1933. D. V. Grossman. (А. К. M. Carr.) 

History of the Trades’ Union Congress. B.C. Roberts. (М.Р. Fogarty.) 

The change in Britain from local to national assistance, 1930-1950. Ruth М. Raup. 
(D. N. Chester.) 

The tactics of the Indian Congress Party, 1937-1947 ; being a commentary on the final 
stages of India’s struggle to achieve independence. К. D. Gee. (Professor Harlow.) 

German planning for an invasion of Great Britain, 1939-42. К. К. A. Wheatley. 
(Dr. Gibbs.) 

A history of industrial relations in the printing trades of Great Britain. J. Child. 
(A. Flanders.) 

The history of employment in the British Post Office. І. S. Martinuzzi. (Professor 
Cole.) 

A study of the development of labour relations in the British furniture trade. М. 
Robertson. (H. A. Clegg.) | 

The political and social doctrines of the Unity of Czech Brethren. P. de В. Brock. 
(Professor R. R. Betts.) 


Probationer B.Litt.' 

Byzantine history—seventh century. Rachel M. Toulmin. (Professor Joan M. 
Hussey.) 

Medieval English history. L. S. Thorn. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 

The English manorial baronage in the twelfth century. Isabel A. Milne. (H. M. 
Colvin.) 
^ English medieval history с. 1200-1500. Bibliographica. К. Н. Bartle. (Dr. 
Hunt.) 

English fourteenth-century history. Jean A. De Valon. (К. B. McFarlane.) 

English sixteenth-century history. М. С. Price. (Professor Wernham.) 

English seventeenth-century history. С. E. Aylmer. (Professor R. Н. Tawney.) 

English seventeenth-century history. D. Henschel. (D. Ogg.) 


^ 


1 Detailed titles have not yet been chosen by most of these candidates. 
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English seventeenth-century ecclesiastical history. Patricia M. Wareham. (Miss 
Major.) 

English seventeenth-century Church history. Е. P. Winter. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The papers of Nathaniel Johnston (1627-1705) acquired by the Bodleian Library in 
.1942. Janet D. Hamer. (Dr. Hunt.) 

French eighteenth-century history. М. С. Hutt. (A. Goodwin.) 

French eighteenth-century history. J. D. Jarrett. (A. Goodwin.) 

British Indian history—eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. J. G. Bowen. (C. C. 
Davies.) І 

John Locke’s political philosophy. Е. І. К. De Marchi. (J. W. Gough.) 

French late eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century history. A. D. Bell. (A. Goodwin.) 

English later eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century economic history. J. R. Stayt. 
(Professor Habakkuk.) 

British and Dutch colonial administration in the East Indies during the early nineteenth 
century. Ј. $. Bastin. (Professor Harlow.) 

Early and mid-nineteenth century English history. W. H. Oliver. (Professor Cole.) . 

English nineteenth-century history. P. Carpenter. (С.Н. L. Le May.) © 

British colonial policy in the nineteenth century. Cherry J. Gertzel. (Dr. Madden.) 

English history—nineteenth century. A. M. Gollin. (Professor Aspinall.) 

_ Nineteenth-century European history. К. Е. Klein. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

Nineteenth-century English history. D. Е. Mackay. (E. С. Collieu.) 

British policy in North Africa in the nineteenth century. A. Raymond. (A. H. 
Hourani.) 

English nineteenth-century history. Н. 5. Wilson. (Н. С. Nicholas.) T ad 
Anglo-Chinese relationship in the nineteenth century. Elie L. Wong. (G. F. 
Hudson.) 

English ecclesiastical history—nineteenth century. A. M. Allchin. (Professor 
Jenkins.) 

International relations in the Far East during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
І. К. Young. (С. Е. Hudson.) 

The agricultural policy of Mahomet Ali. Helen А. Rivlin. (Professor H. A. R. 
Gibb.) 
Iraq under Ottoman administration from 1869 to 1914. A. Jwaideh. (Professor 
Gibb.) Ў 

French history, 1870-1939. М. J. Jordan. (A. L. C. Bullock.) 

Diplomatic history (Anglo-German relations) in the late nineteenth-century. R. J. P. 
Bünemann. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

History of Labour movement in Britain. Late nineteenth century. R. J. Harrison. 
(Professor Cole.) : 

Russian intellectual history, late nineteenth-early twentieth centuries. R. E. Shepherd. 
(Dr. Zernov.) ; S 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century politics : The second International during the first 
World War. Hildamaine Meynell. (J. B. Joll.) 

British political parties in the twentieth century. М. Shock. (A. L.C. Bullock.) 

International relations, 1918-1939. Р. Н. Roberts. (J. B. Јој.) 

Contemporary Russian social history. S. Utechin. (Professor С. Н. N. Seton-Watson.) 

Modern Italian politics. ‘The Italian left from 1943. Р”. P. Eichert. (C. I. W. 
Seton-Watson.) 
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British colonial history. Р. D. Brown. (К. E. Robinson.) 

Local history. (Oxfordshire—Bloxham and Adderbury). Patricia G. M. Gray. 
(H. M. Colvin.) 

English manorial history. Moira H. Long. (Mrs. Mary D. Lobel.) 

Islamic history. M. A. Вагі. (J. Schacht.) 

Philosophy of history. J. J. Walsh. (W. Н. Walsh.) 

Philosophy of history. W. H. Dray. (W. Н. Walsh.) 


Historical Geography. 


B.Litt. | 
The influence of physical factors on the exploration of the South Pacific, 1519-1644. 
Helen М. Wallis. (К. A. Skelton.) 


El READING. 


An edition of the Pipe Roll, 16 John (No. 60). Patricia M. Barnes. (Lady Stenton.) 

The organisation of currency in the thirteenth century. G. Tibbo. (Sir F. Stenton.) 

The economic status of the Elizabethan clergy. Olga Beaumont. (Miss Barbara 
Dowell.) ; 

An edition of the minutes of the quaker second-day morning meeting of ministers, 

673-1708. Е. Н. Milligan. (Professor A. Aspinall.) 

The early history of the Derby and Nottingham newspapers. J. D. Andrew. (Professor 
A. Aspinall.) 

Some chapters in the history of the provincial newspaper press, 1700-1855. D. Е. 
Gallop. (Professor Aspinall.) | 

The early history of the South Wales newspapers. R. D. Rees. (Professor Aspinall.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. Я 
The geography of Egypt in the Mamluk period. Ү.А. Ismail. (Professor A. A. Miller 


and A. McK. Frood. 
i A. ASPINALL AND А. А. MILLER. 


D.Litt. ST. ANDREWS. 


The conservatives’ rout: an account of conservative ideas from Edmund Burke to 


Santayana. R. Kirk. (Professor J. W. Williams.) 


Ph.D. 

Settlers and sites in the Tay Valley (200—850 4.p.). D. B. Taylor. (F.T. Wainwright.) 
_ The influence of the idea of martyrdom in the early church. J. E. Stewart. (Professor 
J. Н. Baxter.) 

Saint John Chrysostom as a New ‘Testament commentator. I. N. M. Robertson. 
(Professor Baxter.) 

The life and writings of Columbanus. G. S. M. Walker. (Professor Baxter.) 

An account of the returned exiles of 1553-58 in England and Scotland. A. P. Kup. 
(Sir Charles Ogilyie.) 

A descriptive survey of the practice and procedure of the ecclesiastical courts of the arch- 
diocese of York, 1558-1603. C. A. I. Ritchie. (Professor Williams and Sir C. Ogilvie.) 
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The counter-Reformation in Scotland in the later sixteenth century. P. Shearman. 
(Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 

The relations between Scotland and Spain in the later sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. F. J. Shearman. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) | 

Anglo-Scottish relations, 1638-1643. Elizabeth A. Menzies. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 

The Jacobite movement from 1689 to 1719. D. P. Ruddy. (R. С. Cant.) 

Jamaica in the years before the West Indian Royal Commission of 1897. Е. К. Augier. 
(Professor W. M. Macmillan.) 


B.Litt. 
Don Pedro Ronquillo and the relations between England and Spain, 1675-1690. 
Charles P. Scott. (Professor Williams.) 
Origin and influence of railway development in British East Africa. R. G. Evans. 
(Professor Macmillan.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Congestion and depopulation : a study in rural contrasts between West Lewis and West 


Sutherland. Peggy M. Hobson. (Dr. G. A. Cumming.) 
J. W. WirLrAMs, J. Н. Baxrer AND Е. Т. WAINWRIGHT. 


Ph.D. SHEFFIELD. 


The life and works of John Jewel, with relation to the reformation in England. H. N. 
Fisher. (Professor С. К. Potter.) : 

The educational work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the early 
American colonies. J. A. Thomas. (J. E. Tyler.) 

The development of the Schleswig-Holstein movement, 1815-1852. W. Carr. 
(Professor Potter) 

The life of William Thomson, archbishop of York. H. Kirk-Smith. (Professor 
Potter and J. E. Tyler.) 


М.А.. 
Calais during the reign of Edward IV. Р. W. Noton. (Professor Potter.) 
The rise of trade unionism in Leicester, with special reference to the hosiery workers 
union. J. Walton. (Professor Potter.) 
The influence of Colonel House on the foreign policy of President Wilson. В. Howe. 
(Professor Potter.) 
G. К. Роттев. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) | 

An edition, with introduction, of the Winchester Cathedral custumal (Winch. Cath. 
Libr. MS.). Katherine A. Preston. (Professor Н. Rothwell.) . 

The sheriffs of Hampshire, 1268-1328. Р. White. (Professor Rothwell.) 

The dissolution of the monasteries in Hampshire, with reference to the main effects upon 
the social and economic life of the county. J. Kennedy. (A. L. Merson.) 

British policy and the delimitation of the north-west frontier of Afghanistan, 1882-1887. 
M, J. Jennings. (A. J. Hanna and Professor Rothwell.) 

Н. ROTHWELL. 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


WALES. 


PhD. ABERYSTWYTH. 


The history of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in Wales from its 
foundation to the early years of the Welsh Methodist movement and the Welsh circulating 
charity schools. Mary Clement. (Professor D. Williams.) 

Germany and Austria, July 1936-March 1938. I. С. John. (Professor P. A. 
_ Reynolds.) 

‘The development and the international importance of the Pan-Islamic movement in 


Pakistan and the Middle East. Sheikh Moin Ud Din Wanchoo. (Professor Reynolds.) 


LL.M. : 
The development of law reprinting during the sixteenth century. Margaret G. Evans. 
(Professor D. J. LI. Davies.) f 


M.A. 

The lordship of Chirk in the middle ages. Elizabeth B. Herriman. (Professor T. 
Jones Pierce.) 

Social and constitutional developments in thirteenth-century London. Gwyn A. 
Williams. (Professor R. F. Treharne.) 

` The decline of the justiciarship after the fall of Hubert de Burgh. К. Williams-Jones. 

(Professor Treharne.) 

Welsh historical scholarship in the sixteenth century, with special reference to Humphrey 
Llwyd and David Powel. I. Williams. (Professor Williams.) 

The Reformation in the diocese of St. Asaph. Megan Davies. (Professor Williams.) 

The intellectual relations of Lord Bolingbroke with France. D. J. Fletcher. (Pro- 
fessor E. R. Briggs.) 

The Whig party, 1710-1714. J. А. Johnston. (S. Н. Е. Johnston.) 

George Auguste Couthon, 1755-1794. Joan N. Hughes. (Alun Davies.) 

The dechristianisation movement of the French Revolution. К. T. B. Lamb. (Alun 
. Davies.) 

Price-control in the French Revolution. Dorothy L. Davies. (Alun Davies.) 

Billaud Varennes, member of the Comité de Salut Publique. D. Н. Price. (Alun 
Davies.) 

The administration of the poor law in Pembrokeshire until 1847. Е. К. Jones. (Pro- 
fessor Williams. ) 

Wage policy in the South Wales coal industry, 1870-1914. J. К. Gibbs. (J. Morris.) 

The tobacco manufacturing industry in Great Britain in the twentieth century. W. C. 
Woolley. (J. Morris.) 

Some aspects of Anglo-Irish trade relations during the last twenty-five years. B. 
Bracegirdle. (J. Morris.) 

A. study of the Briand proposals for European union, 1930—1932, with reference to the 
foreign policies of the great European powers of the period. Gwyn I. Lewis. (Professor 
Reynolds.) 

A study of plans for regional co-operation and union between European states, 1930— 
1948. С.І. Lewis. (I. С. John.) _ 

Britain and France and the Spanish Civil War, 1936~1939.. D. V. Rhydderch. (І. С. 
John.) 
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The relations of General Franco and the Spanish nationalists with the Axis powers, 
1936-1945. Elizabeth J. Parr. (Professor Treharne.) 

Industrial location policy in England and Wales since 1934. С. Llewellyn. (Professor 
A. Beacham.) 

The administration of the coal industry in Great Britain since 1946, with special reference 
to the problem of decentralisation. D. W. Kelly. (Professor Beacham.) 
Historical Geography. i 

M.A. | | 

The territorial evolution of the county of Warwick : a study in historical geography. 
G. S. Miles. (Professor E. G. Bowen.) . 

The evolution of the settlement pattern in Wiltshire. H.S. Roblin. (Professor Bowen.) 

The historical geography of the Hampshire basin. W. Н. К. Turner. (Professor 
Bowen.) | 

The growth of settlement in the lower valley of the river Usk in Monmouthshire. Anita 
S. Stainforth. (Professor Bowen.) , 

The Roman occupation of the west Midlands. D. Moore. (Professor W. J. Davies.) 

The historical geography of the ports of Cardigan Bay, 1750-1850. Margaret E. 
Hughes. (Professor Bowen.) 

Changes in geographic values in western Monmouthshire, 1750-1950. R. С. Willetts. 
(Professor Bowen.) 

Land occupation, ownership and utilisation in North Wales in the early nineteenth 
century. N. M. Horton. -(Professor Bowen.) 

Accessibility as a geographical factor in the economic development of Lleyn from 1850. 
Mary W. Williams. (Professor Bowen.) | 

R. Е. TREHARNE. 


M.A. BANGOR. 


The pontificate of Adam de Orleton, bishop of Hereford. G. A. Usher. (N. Denholm- 
Young.) 

Bywyd a gwaith Lewis Môn [Life and work of Lewis Món.] Eurys I. Rowlands. 
(Professor T. Parry.) 

The Anglesey gentry in late Tudor and early Stuart times. W. Ogwen Williams. 
(Professor G. Roberts and E. Gwynne-Jones.) 

Puritan opinion and moral legislation, 1558—1642. J. B. H. Jones. (Professor A. H. 
Dodd.) ; 
Sir John Vaughan, 1603-1674. J. Gwynn Williams. (Professor Dodd and Professor 
Roberts.) 

Sequestration in Wales, 1643—1660. A cnai study. Phyllis Morris. (Pro- 
fessor Dodd and Professor Roberts.) 

The activities of the Welsh members of parliament between 1660 and 1688. D. M. 
Elis-Williams. (Professor Dodd and Professor Roberts.) 

North Wales politics, 1715-1761. P. G. D. Thomas. (Professor Roberts.) 

Bywyd a gwaith John Williams ab Ithel. [Life and work of John Williams ab Ithel.] 
G. J. Jones. (Professor Parry.) 

Local government in Penzance, 1830-1875: R. J. Sadler. (Dr. R. A. Lewis.) 

The second reform bill, 1867. P. Carter. (Dr. J. Alun Thomas.) 
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Anglo-Russian relations, 1880-1914. D. W. Anthony. (Dr. Thomas.) 
The question of the Straits, 1896-1936. - E. Wright Griffiths. (Dr. Thomas.) 
The house of lords and the Liberal party, 1880-1886 and 1892-1805. J. E. Williams. 
(Dr. Thomas.) - 
The English Liberal party’s theory of nationalism. С. Е. Н. Griffith. (Professor 
Dodd.) 
А. Н. Dopp. 


CARDIFF. 


Ph.D. ' 
The history of Cardiff in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. L. N. A. Davies. 
(Professor Rees.) 
Paul Cambon and the Anglo-French entente, 1906~1914. E. Watts Edwards. 
(Professor Rees.) 


M.A. 

The hundred of Miscin, Glamorganshire—a local study. J. M. Brodie. (Professor 
W. Rees.) 4 

A history of the borough of Newport, Monmouthshire. В. Р. Jones. (Professor Rees.) 

Procedure in courts christian in England, 1170-1220. A. J. Phillips. (Miss Gwendolen 
B. M. Whale and Professor Rees.) 

Thomas Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford, 1275-1282. Megan Leyshon.’ (Professor. 
Rees. 

"ihe alien contribution to the development of England in the sixteenth century. L. 
Williams. (Dr. Dorothy Marshall and Professor Rees.) 

A.study of the pamphlet literature of the reign of Edward VI. W. В. D. Jones. (Dr. 
Marshall.) 

An introduction to the life and works of Francis Rous, Puritan divine and parliamentarian, 
1579-1659. K.J. Harper. (I. A. Roots.) 

‘Theories of property in the seventeenth century and their influence on John Locke. 
R. J. Bailey. (Miss Whale.) TAM 

‘The Quaker movement in central Wales in the seventeenth century. Е. R. Morris. 
(Professor Rees.) І 

The Civil War in Lower Gwent and the Forest of Dean. С. R. Rees. (Professor Rees.) 

Catholicism during the Interregnum. К. J. Pearce. (I. A. Roots.) 

The state of religion in the diocese of St. David's, 1653-1677, with special reference to 
the life and work of Bishop William Lucy, 1660-1677. D. E. S. Thomas. (Professor 
Rees. 

“the development of the coal industry in the hundred of Gower, 1700-1 830. К.Р. 
Roberts. (Professor Rees.) 

‘The industrial development of the western valleys of Monmouthshire. J. Е. Carwardine. : 
(Professor Rees.) 

John Russell, fourth duke of Bedford. G. Thomas. (Professor Rees.)- 

Literary and philosophical societies in England in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. E. Wyn Jones. (Miss Whale.) : 

British financial policy in Egypt, 1885-1890. M. J. Bauer. (Professor Rees.) 

The revival of Italian nationalism, 1903-1911. D. J. Rees. (Professor Rees.) 

WiLLiAM Regs. 
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М.А. SWANSEA. 


The Glamorganshire gentry, 1640-1660. Merle Cooper. (Professor D. B. Quinn 
and Glanmor Williams.) 

Some aspects of county administration in Glamorganshire, 1660-1835. D. W. Roberts. 
(Professor Quinn and Glanmor Williams.) 

Cymru a’r mudiad cenhadol hyd 1840. (Wales and the missionary movement to 1840.) 
W. T. Owen. (Glanmor Williams.) 

Wales and the corn laws. T. H. Williams. (Glanmor Williams.) 


Historical Geography. 
A geographical study of the development of transport in the industrial area of south-east 


Wales. К. С. Price. (J. Oliver.) 
The growth of Swansea. The geographical approach to the study of an urban area. 


A. I. Williams. (J. Oliver.) 
D. B. Quinn. 
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The index which follows has been divided into two parts: the first consists of a subject index of 
theses completed and in progress; the second is an alphabetical list of the names of authors of theses 
contained in this Supplement. ‘Theses of which the subjects are given only under broad historical 
divisions which cannot be usefully indexed, as in the case of the Probationer B.Litt. theses on p. 49, 
appear only under the author. While as much cross-referencing as is possible in the available space has 
been included, this is by no means exhaustive. No attempt bas been made to gather all relevant titles 
under one subject heading: the student of ecclesiastical history, for example, should look for titles 
under a number of key words, ‘ church,’ * clergy,’ etc. 


(i) 


ABBASID CALIPHATE, 29 P 

Abbeys, Yorkshire, 24 

Aberdeen, bookbinding in (to 1650), т; trade 
unionism in (1870—1920), I 

Aberdeenshire, landownership in (1860-1940), 11 

Abingdon, St. Edmund of, 42 

Absolutism, French monarchial (17th-18th cent.), 2 

Abi Shama, 5 

Abyssinia, conflict with Italy, ro 

Achaemenid dynasty, 41 

Acland, James (1827-1835), 29 

Acts: see Attainder, Education, Forfeitures 

Adam de Orleton, bishop of Hereford, 54 

Adam of Easton, O.S.B., 28 

Adderbury, Oxfordshire, 51 

Addington, Henry, first Viscount Sidmouth, 47 

Administration: ecclesiastical, 2, 4, 6, 24, 393 
English local,—of Cambridgeshire, 34,—of 
Essex, 34,—of Glamorganshire, 56,—of Mon- 
mouthshire, 10,—of Yorkshire, 25; Mongol, 
27; of Cefalonia, 7; of Delhi, 29; of Iraq, 
so; of Ireland, 28 (bis); of Italy, 42; of 
Ponthieu, 25 ; Roman, 42 ; Sicilian, 8; Social, 

6; Tudor, 7 

Administrative families, English (12th and 13th 
cent.), 46 

Aemilius, Paulus, 21. 

Afghanistan, north-west frontier of (1882-87), 52 

Africa, British, cotton growing in, 32 

Africa, central, British policy in, 3 ; humanitarian 
influence in (19th cent.), 18 

Africa, south-east, tribes and tribal migrations in, 


31 

Africa: see also East Africa, North Africa, South 
Africa, West Africa А 

Agrarian history, in Sussex (1560-1640), 34; in 
Wiltshire (1540-1640), 5 

Agrarian problems, nonconformists and (r9th 
cent.), 48 ? 

Agrarian revolution, in Cambridgeshire (1770— 
1850), 7 ; ід north-east Scotland (1750-1850), 11 


Agricultural geography, of Arden, Warwickshire, 
13; of Egypt, 38 ; of the Norfolk marshland, 14 

Agriculture: Anglo-Saxon, 15; medieval, 15; 
Romano-British, 15 ; of Cheshire (1750-1850), 
39; of Dartmoor, 38; of East Anglia, 15, 29; 
of Essex (rgth cent.), 38; in Northern Ireland 
(19th cent.), 11; of the east Midlands (mediaeval), 
15 ; policy of Mahomet Ali towards, 50 

Agriculture, Board of (1793-1822); 35 

Airedale, Upper, and Wharfedale, 25 

Akan peoples, Gold Coast, 20 

Akbar, religious policy of (1555—1605), 28 

Alberdi and the Argentine constitution, 20 

Aleppo, English trade with (16th cent.), 45 

Alexandria, patriarchate of, a1 

Al-Hakim, 33 

Alien priories, 33 

Aliens : see England 


* Allen, Richard (1760-1831), 22 


Alliance of the three Emperors, 24 

Alpujarras, War of (1568-1571), 18 

Alrewas, Manor of (14th cent.), 20 

America: and Britain (general), 6, (1760-1780), 9, 
(1763-1783), 9, 40, (1841-1861), ro, (1861— 
1865), 23, (1865-1880), 17, (1895-1898), 24, 
(1897—1901), 24, (1902-1941) 13; and the 
British press (1914-1939), 45; and French 
political thought (1815-1848), 33; and Japan 
(1902-1941), 13; and the Weimar Republic, 
45; and the west country (1763-1783), 93 
Anglican church in (1770-1790), 47 ; Civil War 
in, 23 ; emigration to (1815-1861), 7; George 
Whitefield in, 22 ; independence of, 13; policy 
of, in the Pacific, 12 ; political thought in (1776— 
1784), 20; presidency in (1933-1945), 20; 
protestantism in (ryth and 18th cent), 16; 
Scottish opinion of the revolutionary movement 
in, 4; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in, 52 ; State constitutions of, 20; tariff policy of 
(1876-1894), 36: see also New England 

An Lu-Shan, 5 


h 


SUBJECTS OF THESES 


, Anarchist movement in Spain (1931-1936), 45 

Anarchist thought (19th cent.), 32 (bis) 

Anglesey, electoral affairs of, 27, 41; gentry of 
(16th-r7th cent.), 54 

Anglesey, marquis of : see Paget, Henry William 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: (1896—1914), 37; Gezira,2 _ 


Anglo-Egyptian Treaty (1936), 38 

Anglo-French agreement (1904), 
clauses, 49 

Anglo-French entente (1906-1914), 55 

Anglo-Norman earls of Chester, chancery of, 4 

Anglo-Norman letters and archives (isth-rsth 
cent.), 19 

Anglo-Norman politics (1055-1135), 13 

Anglo-Saxon agriculture, 15 

Anglo-Saxon kinship system, 46 

Anglo-Saxon thegnage (871—c. 1100), 33 

Anti-corn law agitation (1838-1852), 17 

Anti-league societies, 17 

Antigua, 6 

Antiquaries, Warwickshire (roth cent.), 12 

Antrim, Co. (1740-1940); 12 

Apprentices in York (1590—1800), 25 

Arabic chronicle (Mamluk period), 34 

Arabic studies in England (17th cent.), 46 

` Archdeacons in England'(irth and 12% cent), 33 

Archidiaconal courts, Nottinghamshire (r6th-r7th 
cent.), 41 

Archiepiscopal sees in England from St. Augustine 
to St. Dunstan, 25 

Architecture: English military (1509-1547), 12 ; 
of Latin Gospel books (before 800), 27; of 
Shrewsbury, 12 ; profession of, in Britain (1800— 
1945), 6 ; Renaissance and, in Malta, 25, Roman 

» I5 

Archives, local, English, 19 ; Anglo-Norman, r9 

Arden region, Warwickshire, 13 

- Argentine, British enterprise in (1806-1895), 3; 
constitution of, 20 ; Indian tribes of, 2 

Arian heresy, 15 

Aristocracy of Northamptonshire (1540-1640), 15 

Aristocratic opposition, French (17th and 18th 
cent.), 2 

Armagh, under archbishop of Beresford, гі; 
under Archbishop Mey, rı ; under Archbishop 
Prene, 11 . 

Armed neutrality of 1780, 29 

Armour in Europe and England (13th and r4th 
cent.), 39 

Army, Elizabethan, 28 ; 

Arnold, Matthew, 20 

Arnold, Thomas, 48 

Arras, Congress of (1435), 9 

Art in France (19th cent.), 17 

Artillery in ancient warfare, I4 

Asia, Soviet diplomacy in, 37 

Asia, central, Russian conquest of (19th cent.), 30 

Asia, south-east, early history of, 33 ; trade in, 31 ; 
social geography of, 14 


Newfoundland 


Roman, 18, 39, 41 


Asia Minor, church in (ist cent), 19; Greek 
cities of, 18 

Assam, culture of, 17 ; early history of, 27 ; educa- 
tional policy of (19th cent.), 36 

Assistance, local and national (1930-1950), 49 

Athanasius, 21 

Attainder, Acts of (1459-1509), 43 

Augustine, St., 25, 42 

Augustus, 8, 41 

Australasian eolonies, 9 

Australia: (rgth cent), 12; British migration to 
(1860—1914), 9; collectivism in (r9th cent.), 32 ; 
flow of capital to (1870-1914), 6 : see also Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria 

Australia, eastern (1850-1910), 6 

Austria, crownlands of (19th cent.), 44; Jacobin 
conspiracy іп, 44; Germany and (1936-1938), 
53 ; problem of (1919), 37 : see also Alliance 

Authorship, economics of (1850-1914), 32 

Axis powers and Gen. Franco (1936-1945), 54 


‘Bacon, Sir Francis, 15, 46 


Balkan states and the great powers (1897-1903), 


30 

Balkans, British policy in (1908-1914), 49 

Ballycastle coalfield (1720-1840), 1 

Bancroft, Richard, Archbishop (1544-1610), 43 

Banffshire (18th cent.), 22 

Bank note circulation (1827-1913), 38 

Banking, English country (1750-1844), 33 

Banks, country (18th cent), 16; (r8th and roth 
cent.), 47 

Baptist movement in England (17th cent.), 22 

Barbarian settlers in the Western Roman Empire, 


15 

Barkly, Sir Henry, 48 

Baronage, English manorial (12th cent.), 49 

Baronial castles (т 154-1272), 15 

Barons, the ‘ northern ' (1199-1216), 42 

Barrés, Maurice, 12 

Basel, 8 

Battle abbey, 42 

Beárn, Gaston de, 42 

Beaumont, Lewis de, bishop of Durham, 19 

Bedford, duke of : see Russell, John 

Bedfordshire, dissolved monastic lands in, 34: 
landowners in (16th and 17th cent.), 43 

Bek, Anthony, 3 

Belgium, revolution in, 13 

Bengal, economic history of (1704-1740), 29; 
East India Company in (1698-1784), 31; Lord 
William Bentinck in (1828-1835), 44 

Benin province, influence of Christianity in, 20 

Bentham, Jeremy, 31 

Bentinck, Lord William : and Sicily, 16 ; in Bengal, 


44 
Bentinck, William H. C., third duke of Portland, 
41 


SUBJECTS 


Beresford, Lord John George, archbishop of 
Armagh, 11 

Biddulph, Rev. T. B., 16 

Bilingualism on the Welsh border, 19 

Birmingham, business and foreign trade in (1900— 

1915), 12 ; industrial relations in (1860-1914), 

48 ; production techniques in (1760-1851), 44 5 

Quakers in local government of (1828-1914), 12; 

Unitarianism in (roth cent.), 12 

Birmingham district, railway geography of, 13 

Black Country, industrial relations in (1860-1914), 
48 ; nonconformity in (till 1800), 2 

Blackfriars Bridge (1701-1801), 35 

Bloxham, Oxfordshire, 51 

Board of Agriculture (1793-1822), 35 

Board of Trade, and New England (1696-1763), 
29 ; and tariffs (1830-1840), 29 

Bolingbroke: see St. John, Henry 

Bolton, Col. J. W., 12 

Bombay, local government of (1908-1937), 5; 
presidency of (1813—1858), 29 

Bookbinding, Scottish, 1 

Book-keeping, Roman, military, 19 

Borneo (19th cent.), 17 : see also British North Borneo 

Borrowing : see Government, borrowing of 

Bosanquet, Bernard, 3 

Bothwell, earl of : see Stewart, Francis 

Bransford, Bishop, 19 

Braybrooke, Robert, bishop of London, 8 

Briand proposals (1930-1932), 53 

Bridges over the lower Thames (1701-1801), 35 

Bridgewater estate : see Loch-Egerton papers 

Bristol: commercial development of (18th cent.), 
33; Edmund Burke and (1774-1780), 31; 
merchants of, and the American colonies (1763- 
1783), 9 ; Sir Jonathan Trelawny, bishop of, 43 ; 
study of, 2 

Britain: (100 B.C.-A.D. 50), 8; and the conti- 
nent (rgth cent), 39; and the Egyptian 
question (1885—1887), 30; and French coloniza- 
tion (1875—1883), 30; and the German Con- 
federation, 36 ; and German historians, 48 ; and 
Germany (20th cent), 49 (bi); and the 
Great powers (1895-1897), 30; and Monte- 
negro (1805-1814), 36; and the Moroccan 
question (1905-1906), 45; and Pacific Island 
labour, 48 ; and the Polish and Belgian revolu- 
tions, r3 ; and the slave trade (1812—1822), 47 ; 
and the Spanish Civil War, 53; attitude of, 
towards America, 6; diplomatic relations of, 
with the Mediterranean (1763-1778), 22; 
economic relations of, with India (rgth 
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cent), 16; enterprise of,—in Argentina, 3— , 


in Europe, 6,—in Germany, 40; financial 
policy of, in Egypt, 55; foreign policy of,— 
(1782-1793), 29, (mid-rgth cent), 36,— 
(1898-1903), 37; imperial policy of (1874 
1880), 45; influence ofLin the River Plate 
provinces (1806-1816), 3—on French political 
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thought, 33 ; interests of, —in Asiatic Turkey, 
30,—in Mexico (1808-1830), 29; mandated’ 
territories of, 14 ; migration from, 7, 9, 32, 443 
military operations of, in the Mediterranean 
(1805-1810), 47; occupation of Sicily (18r1— 
1814), 16; policy of, towards—Afghanistan 
(1882-1887), 52,—Balkans (1908-1914), 49,— 
central Africa, 3,— Chinese question (1894— 
1900), 37—Fiji, 45,—Greece (1832-1843), 45: — 
Japan (1892-1895), 37, —Muslims in India (19th 
cent), 36,—North Africa, 50,—Persia (1890- 
1900), 30; politics of, and America (1760- 
1780), 9; relations of, with—America (1861— 
1865), 23,— China, 31,—the French royalists, 29, 
—Ireland (1841-1846), 17,—the Gold Coast 
(1843-1880), 5,—the Trucial coast, 29; re- 
ligious life of (18th—r9th cent.), 47 ; Roman army 
in, 18, 39; Russia and the Turkish Straits and, 
373 Sino-Japanese War and, 33 

Britain: see also England, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales 

Britain, north, a fishing and mining community, 17 

Britain, north-east coast: see Co-operative retail 
societies 

British East Africa: see East Africa, British 

British Fisheries Society (1786-1808), 23 

British Guiana, 37, 48 

British North Borneo Chartered Company, 48 

British South Africa Company, in Northern 
Rhodesia (1895—1924), 49 

British West Africa: see West Africa 

British West Indies : see West Indies, British 

Bromley, William, 12 

Bruges, Scottish merchants in, 4 

Brunus Longoburgensis, 42 | 

Bubwith, Nicholas, bishop of London, 6 

Buckinghamshire, landowners іп (16th and ryth 
cent.), 43 

Budleigh, Raleigh family of, 34 

Building : see Monastic building 

Building contractor, the London (1815-1900), 33 

Building industry (1777-1850), 31 

Buller, Rt. Hon. Charles, 5 

Burgh, Hubert de, 53 

Burke, Edmund, 4, 31, 51 

Burma, local government in (1908-1937), 53 
political development of (1918-1935), 7 

Burton-upon-Trent, 38 

Business, in Birmingham, 12 ; interests of, in the 
house of commons, 40 

Buwaihid dynasty, 33 

Byzantine naval revival (roth cent.), 27 


CAERNARVON, electoral affairs in, 27 
Calais (1460-1483), 52 ; victualling of (1 347-1377) 


4 
Calamities : see Natural calamities 
Calcutta, urban geography of, 7 
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Caliphate, Maqrizi’s history of, 15 

Calonne, C.-A. de (1787-1792), 29 

Calvin, John, 21 

Calvinism, Andrew Fuller and, 22 

Cambon, Paul (1906-1914), 55 

Cambridge, University of, converts to catholicism 
(1580-1640), 18, divines of the colleges (17th 
cent.), 16 

Cambridgeshire, administration of (1422-1460), 
34 ; agrarian revolution in (1770-1850), 7 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 255 49 

Canada, and the Statute of Westminster (1897— 
1931), 17 ; Church of England in, 44 ; colonial 
office and (1867-1887), 48 ; economic develop- 
ment of, 17; policy of, towards international 
institutions (since 1939), 45 ; reformers in, 45 

Canada, Upper, missionary activity among the 
Indians (19th cent.), 47 

Canon law, in England (rath cent.), 15 

Canonistic treatment of heresy and inquisition, 15 

Canonists, mediaeval, 2 

Cantelupe family (13th and 14th cent.), 46 

Canterbury: see also Christchurch, St. Gregory's 
priory 

Canterbury, archbishops of: see St. Edmund of 
Abingdon, Theobald 

Canterbury school of illumination (1066-1200), 2 

Cantilupe, Thomas, bishop of Hereford (1275— 
1282), 55 

Cape of Good Hope, colonial policy on frontiers of, 
(1834—1846), 48 

Cardiff (18th and roth cent), s; 

Cardigan Bay, ports of (17 50-1850), 54 

Carlisle, diocese of (1702—1768), 2 ; distribution of 
monastic lands in, 21 

Carlyle, Thomas, 44 

Carmarthenshire, population in, since 1801, 14 

Cartmel, 5 

Cartoon, the, in England (1784—1832), 44 

Cary, Co. Antrim (1740-1940), 12 

Castlereagh, Viscount: see Stewart, Robert 

Castles, English (1154—1216), 42, royal (1327- 
1345), 20, royal and baronial (1 154-1272), 15 

Cathedral schools : see Schools, cathedral 

Cathedral worship in England since the Reforma- 
tion, 43 

Catholic emancipation, 19 

Catholic minority during the puritan revolution, 2 

Catholic movement in Europe, liberal (19th cent.), 


19 

Catholic opinion on social problems (1900-1933), 7 

Catholic press (1900-1933), 7 

Catholicism (1649-1660), ss, academic attitudes to 
(1580-1640), 18 

Catholics, Roman, in England (1685-1689), 16 

Cecil, Robert, third marquis of Salisbury, 24, 
49 

Cefalonia (1822-1830), 7 

Central Africa : see Africa, central 
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Ceylon, and the East Indies, 37 ; Christian educa- 
tion in, 45; constitution of (1795—1924), 31; 
Donoughmore constitution of (1931-1947), 6 

Chalmers, Thomas, 4, 23 

Chapels, rural, Saxon, and Norman, 27 

Charity schools: see Schools, charity 

Charles the Bad of Navarre (1350-1360), 25 

Chartism: in West Riding (1832-1848), 253 last 
phase, 25 ; Scottish, 4, 9 

Chelmsford, 7 

Cheshire, agricultural history of (1750-1850), 39; 
Dee and Gowy lowlands of, 8 

Chester, administration of justice in the county 
palatine of (13th and r4th cent.), 42 

Chester, assembly books of (1603-1642), 8; pious 
bequests in, 26 ; port of, 38 ; Roman, 8, 20 

Chester, earls of, Anglo-Norman, chancery of, 4 

Ch'iang settlement in China (2nd-sth cent., А.р.), 
15 

Chichester, bishops of, Edward Storey, 6, Richard 
Sampson, 34 

Chichester, Roman, 19 

Child, Sir Josiah, 35 

Child employment in England and South Wales, 
(1870-1914), 32 

Child welfare, statutory services, 26 

Children, pauper, 36 

Chile, civil war of 1891, 37 

Chillingworth, William, 16 

Chiltern Hills, 39 (bis) 

China: (sth and 4th cent. B.c.), 41; diplomatic 
relations of, with England (1858-1870), 30; 
economic development of, 37 ; economic policies 
in (1840-1895), 36; history of mathematics in, 
175 question of (1894—1900), 37 ; reform move- 
ment in (1898), 17; relations of, with Europe 
(1901 cent), 36, with Great Britain, 31; 
Socialism in, 37 ; trade with India, 37; war of 
Japan, with, 33 : see also Ch'iang, Chu Shu Chi 
nien, Ch'iag, Ching-Nan, Concessions, Fukien, 
T’ang dynasty 

Ch'ing mercantilism, 36 

Ching-Nan episode, 42 

Chirk, lordship of, 53 

Cholera epidemics (19th cent.), 20 

Christchurch, Canterbury, early charters and 
rentals of, 27 

Christendom, western, relationships with Islam 
(11th and rath cent.), 26 

Christian church : see Church 

Christian year : see Year, christian 

Christianity, attitude of Edmund Burke to, 4; in 
the Benin province, 20 

Chrysostom, St. John, 51 

Chu Shu Chi nien reconstructed, 41 

Church, and the cholera epidemics (19th cent.), 
20; and state,—influence of, on,—medieval 
universities, 31,—interaction of (1558-1662), 
18; and the English Crown (1349-1378), 
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Church—continued 
8; idea of martyrdom in, 51; in Asia Minor 
(ist cent.), “19; ministry of teaching in, 42; 
questions of preferment and reform in (1783- 
1830), 23 ; Sabbath and Sunday observance, 21 ; 
States of the, under Martin V, 42; theological 
understanding of music in (1st—6th cent.), 21 

Church, Anglican, in England and America, 1770— 
1790), 47 ; thought and theology of (17th cent.), 
163 writers of, 15 : see also Church of England 

Church Missionary Society, and East Africa, 30 ; 
and Uganda (1875-1893), 48 

Church of England, agitation for disestablishment 
of (1840-1890), 48 ; in Canada, 44 ; in Fukien, 
20; in Nottinghamshire (1660-1688), 40; 
Parliament and (1825—1875), 31; theological 
education in (1900-1950), 45 

Church of Rome, and Vladimir Soloviev, 47 

Church of Russia, Vladimir Soloviev and, 47 

Church of Scotland, voluntary controversy in 
(1829-1843), 23 

Church of South India, 20 

Church, reformed, in Scotland, 21 (bis) 

Churches in England (late 19th cent.), 18 

Churches, mother and manorial, Saxon and Nor- 
man, 27 

Cirurgia Magna of Brunus Longoburgensis, 42 

Cistercian foundations in England, 20 

Civil servants in the parliament of 1790, 35 

Civil War in Lower Gwent and Forest of Dean, 55 

Clarendon, fourth earl of: see Villiers, George 

Clarke, William, of Aleppo, 35 

Class structure (17th-18th cent.), 12 

Classical antiquity, Roman world in (оо B.c.- 
300 A.D.), 41 

Clergy, Elizabethan, 51 

Clerical subsidies in Coventry and Lichfield (1400- 
1483), 28 

Clerks, royal, provision for (1199-1307), 26 

Cleveland iron and steel industries, 21 

Clientelae, in Rome, 41 

Clinton, Henry Fiennes, second duke of: New- 
castle, 40, 41 

Clonard, St. Finian of, 5 

Coal industry, in Gower (1700-1830), 55; in 
Great Britain since 1946, 54; in South Wales 
(1870-1914), 53 

Coal miners of Great Britain (1800-1850), 44 

Coal trade, Irish, 38 

Coalfield, Ballycastle, т; 
Warwickshire, 13 

Cobden Treaty (1860), 48 

Coinage: see Lesbos, Mint, Rome 

Coins, Roman, in north Britain, 20 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 31 

Collectivism, Australian (19th cent.), 32 

Colonial administration: British and Dutch, in 
Borneo (19th cent.), 17, in the East Indies (19th 
cent.), со; in the West Indies (1660-1685), 43 


South Yorkshire, 2; 
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Colonial office, and Canada (1867-1887), 48; 
and New South Wales (1873-1883), 48; and 
South Africa (1868-1881), 30; attitude of, to 
responsible government (1854-1868), 30 

Colonial opinion on migration, r2 

Colonial policy: British, in East Africa (1844- 
1900), 30; in the West Indies (1660-1685), 43 ; 
of Charles Jenkinson (1784-1800), 44 ; on the 
frontiers of the Cape of Good Hope (1834-1846), 
48 ; reaction of, to German colonial policy, 20 


. Colonial problem, Germany and (1918-1939), 40 


Colonies, British parliamentary opinion and (1850- 
1860), 48 

Colonization, British attitude to French (:875- 
1887), 30; in South Africa, 2r; of the East 
Africa Protectorate, 12; of west Jutland, 14; 
Puritan theories on (1620-1660), 7,(17th cent.), 28 

Columbanus, 51 

Comité de Salut Publique, 47, 53 

Commerce: Anglo-Mediterranean 
15; in India (1850—1920), 17 

Commercial development of Bristol (18th cent.), 33 

Commercial relations of England and Spain 
(17th cent.), 28 

Committee for Trade (1784-1800), 44 

Committee of Public Safety, 47, 53 

Committees, standing : see Commons, house of 

Commons, house of, background of members 
(1918-1939), 26 ; controversy over origins (167 5— 
1688), 16; effect of Reform Act (1832), 40; 
freedom of speech in (1604—1629), 46 ; influence 
on foreign policy (19th cent.), 36 ; personnel of 
(1586), 35, (1588—1589), 35, (1601), 35 ; standing 
committees of (1945—1951), 45 

Companies, European, in India, 36 

Compendium supra Francorum gestis a Pharamundo, 
21 

Concessions, battle of the (1895-1905), 18 

Condottieri, Visconti (1412—1447), 46 

Conference of ambassadors to Paris (1815-1818), 36 

Congregationalism in Suffolk (1870-1940), 48 

Congress, Indian National: see India 

Congress of the United States: see Radicalism 

Conservatism : see Methodism 

Conservative ideas from Burke to Santayana, 51 

Conservative party (1841, 1847 and 1852), 48 

Constance : see Council of Constance 


(1480-1552), 


‚ Constantinople, embassy of Sir William White in 
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(1886-1891), 30 
Constitution, English, teaching of H. J. Laski on, 
20 
Constitutional development : see India 
Consular Service, British, іп the Levant (1825-1846), 
20 
Continent: see Europe, continent of 
Continuation schools: see Schools, continuation 
Co-operative retail societies, north-east coast area, 19 
Cooper, Anthony Ashley, seventh earl of Shaftes- 


bury, 47 
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' Copenhagen expedition (1807), 4 
Copper industry, in Lancashire and North Wales 
(1775-1850), 39 
Corn laws, repeal of, 20 ; Wales and, 56 
Corn laws: see also Anti-corn law agitation 
Cornhill family (12th and 13th cent.), 46 
Cornwall, ports of, 24, 33 ; settlement of, 24 
Cotton: growing of, in British Africa, 32; in- 
dustry,—French, 39,—in Britain (19th cent), 
13, 29, 39, 40 
Cotton, William, bishop of Exeter (1598-1621), 


‚24 
Council in the Marches of Wales (1558-1603), 43 
Council of Constance, English * nation ’ at, 42 
Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439), 46 
Council, royal (1154-1189), 6; (1555-1558), 34 
Council: see Free Church Council 
Counter-Reformation, 9 ; in Scotland, 52 
_County administration : see Glamorganshire 
County Down : see Down, County 
County gentry : see Gentry 
Courts: see Archidiaconal courts, Ecclesiastical 
courts 
Courts christian in England (1170-1220), 55 
Couthon, George Auguste (1755-1794), 53 
Covenanting movement, early, 22 
Coventry, bishop of, Richard Sampson (1543— 
1554), 34 
Coventry, diocese of, clerical subsidies in (1400- 
1483), 28 
Cowen, Joseph, 19 
Cox, Richard, Bishop (1547-1581), 15 
Craig, John (1512 ?-1600), 21 
Credit structure, wool textile industry (1850-1914), 
25 
Crepereia, gens, 3 
Cressy, Hugh Serenus, O.S.B. (1660-1674), 43 
Cromwell, Oliver, 22 
Cromwell, Richard, 4 
Cross, Richard Assheton (1868—1880), 45 
Crown: annexation of highland estates to, 24; 
Church and (1349-1378), 8 ; demesne of (1066 
and 1086), 33 ; lands of (1399-1485), 19 
Crown colony : see Malta 
Cudworth, Ralph, 16 
Cultivation, Romano-British, of the East Anglian 
- fens, 15 
Cumberland : see Whitehaven 
Currency (13th cent.), т 
Customs, in Cornish ports (14th and rsth cent.), 33 
Czech exiles in the Thirty Years’ War, 35 


DALE ABBEY, 33 

Danzig, Thomas Sexton and English trade in 
(1540-1560), 34 

Dardanelles exvedition of 1807, 27 
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Dart, River, 24 

Dartmoor area, agricultural utilization of, 38 

Dartmouth, piracy and privateering from (1542- 
1558), 34 

Davies, Samuel (1724-1761), 22 

Dean : see Forest of Dean 

Dee lowlands, 8 

Delhi sultanate, Muslim historians of the, 28 

Delhi territories, administration of (1803-1818), 29 

Delinquents: see Education 

Demesne : see Crown demesne 

Democratic movement in England (rgth cent), 
13 ‹ 

Democratic societies : see Societies, English demo- 
cratic 

Denmark: heath lands of, 38 ; relations of, with 
England (18th cent.) 16 : see also Jutland 

Deptford, 7 

Derby, Henry of, 26 

Derby newspapers, 51 

Derbyshire, Independency in, 8 

Devon, settlement in, 10, 24 

Devon, South, estuarine ports of, 24 

Dickson, David (1583 ?-1663), 22 

Digges, Sir Dudley (1583-1639), 31 

Dioceses: see Wales 

Diocletian, 18 

Diplomatic Service, British (1782-1793), 29 

Directory, French, and southern Germany (1795- 
1799), 29 

Divine immanence, concept of (19th cent.), 23 

Divines of the colleges of Cambridge (ryth cent.), 
16 

Divorce act (1857), 3 ; 

Domesday Book, English Mercia in, 6; king's 
thegns, sergeantsand sinistri in, 33 ; parish in, 27; 
sub-infeudation on secular fiefs in, 42 

Domesday geography, of Somerset, 7 ; of Stafford- 
shire, 7 

Dominican Order in Scotland, 21 

Dominions; and the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 10 ; 
migration to (1918-1939), 32 

Donoughmore constitution of, Ceylon, 6 

Douglas, Neil, 4 

Down, county, settlement of, 12 

Droitwich (r4th-17th cent.), 12 

Dudley, Jobn, duke of Northumberland, 46 

Dunstan, St., 25 

Durham, archives of the dean and chapter of, 19 

Durham: representation in (1675—1832), 19; 
mining communities in the county of (т7бо— 
1840), 31 

Durham, diocese of: (1558-1603), 19; distribu- 
tion of monastic lands in, 21 ; social structure 
of the church in, 21 ; under bishops: Anthony 
Bek, 3, Hugh Pudsey, 3, Lewis de Beaumont, 19 

Durham, James (1622-1658), 22 : 

Dutch : see Holland 

Dutch East India Company, 43 
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© EARLS, estates of (1066), 3 


East Africa, British cons policy in (1844-1900), ` 


30; humanitarian influence in, 18; missionary 
factor in (1844-1944), 3; railway ‘development 
in, 52; settlement in, 12, 40: see also Tangan- 
yika, Uganda 

East Africa Protectorate (1888-1920), 12 

East Anglia, agriculture of (rgth cent.), 39; fens 
of, 15; migration from (before 1660), 6; 
ports of (1550—90), 43 ; 15th cent. society in, 5 

East India Company: Dutch, 43; English :— 
abolition of the monopoly of, 23,—in India (1600— 
1636), 28,—land policy of, in Bengal (1698- 
1784), 31,—Sir Josiah Child and, 35 

East Indies, Anglo-Dutch conflicts in (17th cent.), 
16; British and Dutch colonial administration in 
(rgth cent), 50; history of, 37 

East Indies Squadron (1795-1902), 35 

East Riding (1603-1660), 25 

Easton, Adam of, O.S.B., 28 

Eccles (1850-1950), 40 

Ecclesiastical administration : see Administration 

Ecclesiastical -courts, English, medieval, 26; 
York (1558—1603), 51 

Ecological history of the New Forest, 34 

Economic history, English, 2, 31, 37, 44 

Economic imperialism, 32 

Economic organizations (1730-1742), 2 

Economic progress, English (17th cent.), 28 

Economic theory, in England (1530-1559), 343 
(1547-1640), 2 ; (1760-1800), 44 

Economics of authorship Ghee tora 32 

Edmund, St., of Abingdon, 42 

Edmunds, George, I2 

Education Acts of 1870 and 1876, 45 

Education, English : (18th cent.), 19 ; administra- 
tion of, 32 ; adult (1823-1855), 48 ; grammar 
schools in (1660-1869), 43 ; of girls (1790—1865), 

.7; Of pauper children (1834-1896), 36; of 
women (1844—1870), 7; of young delinquents 
(rgth cent), 36; state intervention in (1660— 
1700), 28; the Sunday school movement and 
state provision of (1780—1880), 22; technical 
(1867-1906), 45; Theological, 45: see also 
Geography, Inns of Court, School, Vocational 
training * 

Education, in Assam (19th cent), 36 ; in Ceylon, 
45 ; in the early American colonies, 52 ; Theo- 
logical, 45; in Fife (r6th-19th cent), 21; in 
Nigeria, 20, 37; in Scotland (18th cent), 11; 
in Spain, 37 ; in Syria and Lebanon (19th cent.), 
36 ; in Tanganyika, 31 

Edward III, and Navarre, 25 ; and royal castles, 20 

Edwards, Jonathan, 47 

Egba state (1842-1872), 5 

Egypt: (1750-1798), 35; medieval agricultural 
geography of, 38; British financial policy in 
(1885-1890), 55; geography of, Mamluk 
period, 51 ; racial history of, 14 
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Egypt: see also Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty 

Egyptian question (special reference, 1885-1887), 
30 

Elections : see General elections, Parliament, Par- 
liamentary elections 

Electoral system, British (1918—1950), 9 

Eliensis : see Liber Eliensis 

Eliot, Sir John (1624—1629), 16 

Emancipation : see Jamaica, West Indies 

Emigration from Britain, Mormon (1840-1870), 
17; to the U.S.A. (1815-1861), 7; trade 
unions and (1840—1880), 48 

Emigration, Irish, 16 ; Maltese (1826-1885), 44 ; 
transatlantic (1815-1875), 44 : see also Migration 

Emigrés, French, in England (1789-1802), 44 

Emilio, Poalo : see Aemilius, Paulus 

Empire Settlement Act (1922), 32 

Employment, child, 32 ; of married women, 29 

Enclosure, 43 ; Parliamentary, in West Riding, 26 

England: aliens in (15th and 16th cent.), 7, 26, 
553 and the American colonies (1763-1783), 
40; and Germany (1932-1945), 45; com- 
mercial relations of, with—France (1860-1914), 
40,—Holland (1272-1500), 28,—the Mediter- 
ranean (1480-1552), 15,—Spain (17th cent.), 28, 
—Zeeland (1272-1500), 28; conflicts of, with 
Dutch (17th cent.), 16 ; diplomatic relations of, 
with China (1858-1870), 30 ; economic relations 
of, with—A merica (1865-1880), 17,—Natal, 37 ; 
imperial rivalry of, with France (1783-1848), 44 ; 
political structure of, after 1867, 18 ; relations 
of, with,—America (19th cent), 10, 24 (bis) ; 
(20th cent), 13,—Denmark (18th cent), 16,— 
France (19th cent.), 10, 24, 30, 48,—Gascony 
(1229-1290), 42,—Germany (1888-1892), 24,— 
Japan (1902-1941), 13,—Portugal (18th cent.), 
43,—Rumania, 9,—Russia (1780), 29, (1880- 
1914), 55,—Scotland (1638-1643), 52, (1688— 
1714), 47,—Siam (1876-1904), 3o,— Spain (17th 
cent), 523 rural population of, 38; trade re- 
lations of, with—Ireland (2oth cent), 53,— 
Italy (16th—i8th cent), 3; wars of, with Wales 
(1217-1267), 42 

England : see also Britain 

England, Church of : see Church of England 

England, eastern and western, alien settlers in, 26 

England, north of : see North of England Council 

England, north-east coast, iron and steel trades of, 
48 ; Scandinavian trade with, 20 

England, west of: alien settlers in, 26; and the 
American Colonies (1763-1783), 9; evangelical 
movement in, 16 


English East India Company: see East India 


Company 
English ‘ nation °: see Council of Constance 
English Republic, 46 
Enragés, les, 40 


Epicureanism, Roman, 41 
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Epirus, despotate of (1204-1261), 15 

Episcopal administration : see Administration 

Episcopal vacancies (13th and 14th cent.), 27 

Episcopalian controversy : see Presbyterian-episco- 
palian controversy 

Episcopate, Anglican ‘a 770-1790), 47; English 
(c. 1471-1509), 34 ; Norman (1055-1135), 13 

Essex, agriculture of (19th cent.), 38; history 
of (1sth—14th cent.), 34 ; parliamentary elections 
in (1761-1768), 40: see also Petre family 

Estates, English (18th cent), 43; of the earls 
(1066), 33 

Europe, Britain and (19th cent.), 39 ; British enter- 
prise in, 6; British intelligence organization in 
(1775-1783) 44; foreign policies of the powers 
of (1930-1932), 53; relations of, with China 
(19th cent), 36; union of (1930-1932), 53, 
(1930-1948), 53 

European companies : see Companies, European 

Evangelical movement, in the west of England, 16 

Evangelical revival in Scotland, 22 

Evangelicals, early Yorkshire, 16 

Evangelism (18th cent.), 22 

Exchequer of the Jews, 5 

Exe, river, 24 

Exeter: (1634-1688), 24; bishops of: William 
Cotton (1598-1621), 24, Dr. Seth Ward (1662— 
1667), 9, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 34; Diocese 
of, 4; St. Nicholas's priory, 24. 

Exiles, returned, in England and Scotland, 5: 

Exmoor, and the Quantocks, 14 

Exploration of the South Pacific, 51 


.FALMOUTH, Cornwall, 24 

Families : see Administrative families 

Family size (1850-1900), 36 

Far East (1800-1850), 44 

Fardell, Raleigh family of, 34 

Farm worker, Scottish (1800-1850), 47 

Fatemite Dais, 18 

Faversham Abbey, 20 

Ferrara-Florence, Council of (1438-1439), 46 

Feudal tenures in Scotland (12th and 13th cent.), 21 

Fiefs : see Domesday Book 

Fife, education in (16-19 cent.), 21 

Fiji: (1897-1902), 37; British policy towards 
(1858-1880), 45 

Film industry, British, 6 

Finance: (1603-1640), 25, 28; railway (1800— 
1850), 33 

Finian, St., of Clonard, 5 

Finland, Kalevala and the historical geography of, 
26 

Fire insurance (1824-1870), 36 

Fis Adamnam, 21 

Fish trade and market, in London area (1485-1563), 


34 
Fisher, St. John (1517-1535), 18 


Fisheries, English sea (since 1750), 31: see also 
British Fisheries Society 

Fishing community, north British, 17 

Fitzwarine, Fulk, romance of, 46 

Flavian emperors, 41 

Fleury, Cardinal, 35 

Florentine republic, financial policy, 46 

Forces, recruitment of (1793-1799), 233 
liament and (1689-1714), 27 

Foreign investment in Russia (1880-1914), 30 

Foreign office (1782—1793), 29 
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_ Foreign poliçy, of the Gladstone and Rosebery 


administration (1892-1894), 30; of Lord 
Malmesbury (1858-1859), 20; of Lord Salisbury 
(1888-1892), 24; of Lord Sandwich (1763~ 
1765), 39 ; of Poincaré, 49 ; of Sparta (550—371 
в.С.), 46 ; of Woodrow Wilson, 52 ; parliament 
and (1715-1731), 27, (mid 19th cent.), 36 

Foreign secretary: see Villiers, George, earl of 
Clarendon 

Foreign trade: see Board of trade 

Forest of Dean, Civil War in, 553 plea rolls of 
justices in Eyre (13th cent.), 13 ; regional study, 
14; wrought iron industry in (1558-1738), 


34 

Forfeitures (1459-1509), 43 

Forts, English, on Hudson Bay (1670-1713), 35 

Foster's, John (1819-1890); 25 

Fourth estate : see French Revolution 

Fowey, Cornwall, 24 

France: (iron age), 41 ; (bronze age), 46 ; and the 
German problem (1919-1924), 493 and the 
Italian question (1856-1860), то; and the 
Moroccan question (1905-1906), 45; and the 
Spanish Civil War, 53; art and society in 
(19th cent.), 17 ; colonization of, British attitude 
to (1875-1887), 30; commercial relations of, 
with England (1860-1914), 40 ; court factions 
in (18th cent.), 35 ; economic life of (1493-1640), 
15; fight for religious toleration in (1860-1885), 
32 ; imperial rivalry with England (1783-1848), 
44; intellectual relations of Lord Bolingbroke 
with, 53 ; intendants of (18th cent.), 29 5 interests 
in Asiatic Turkey (1881—1914), 30; nationalist 
revival in (1905-1914), 17 ; opinion on Germany 
(1815-1840), 20; political thought in (17th and 
r8th cent), 2, (1815-1848), 33; reaction to 
Cobden Treaty of, 48; relations of, with— 
England (rgth cent), то, 24, 30, 48,—Siam 
(1876-1904), 30 ; republicanism in, 47 

France, northern, cathedral schools of, 46 

France : see also Emigrés, Frankish nobility, French 
revolution, Royalists, Trade Unionism 

Franciscans conventual, English (15th cent), 
13 

Franco, General, 54 

Frankish nobility of service, 33 

Free Church Council (1892-1939), 45 

Freedom of speech : see Commons, house of 
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French Revolution: and Scotland, 4; annexation 
policy of, $ ; dechristianization movement of, 53 ; 
English democratic society during, 35; fourth 
estate in (1792—1793), 31 ; historiography. of, 16 ; 
les Enragés during, 40; price control in, 53; 
Rousseau and, 35: see айо Calonne, Committee 
of Public Safety 

Friuli (c. 1378-1437), 46 

Frontier, north-west : see Mughuls 

Fukien, south China, diocese of (1850-1950), 20 

Fuller, Andrew, theology of, 22 

Fur trade, London, medieval, 28 

Furness, 5 

Furniture industry, London (18th cent.), 35 

Furniture trade, British, 49 


GAGUIN, Robert, 21 

Gascon relations with England (1229-1290), 42 

Gaston de Béarn, 42 

General Council, Pope and, z 

General elections : (1702), 12 ; (1852), го; (1874), 

17 ; (1841, 1847, 1852), 48 

General strike (1926), 32 

Genoa, trade with (1480-1552), 15 

Genroku era (1688-1704), 16 

Gens crepereia, 3 

Gentry: Anglesey (16th-17th cent), 54; Cam- 
bridgeshire (rsth cent), 34; Glamorganshire 
(1640-1660), 56; Northamptonshire (1540— 
.1640), 15 ; Yorkshire (16th and 17th cent.), 25 

Geoffrey, archbishop, of York (1191-1212), 39 

Geography as a school subject (19th cent.), 10 

German ambassador : see Metternich, Count 

German Confederation, British diplomacy and 
(1813-1820), 36 

Germany : and Austria (1936-1938), 53; and the 
Moroccan question (1905-1906), 45; British 
industrial enterprises in (1815-1871), 403 
colonial policy of, 20; colonial problem and 
(1918-1939), 40; Directory and (1795-1799), 
29; French opinion and (1815-1840), 20; his- 
torians of, 48; interests of, in Asiatic Turkey 
(1881-1914), 30; Neo-manichaean heresy in 
(тїї to 13th cent), 33; planning in, for 
invasion of Britain, 49 ; political liberalism in 
(1848-1887), 32 5 problem of (1919-1924), 49 ; 
relations with—England (1888-1892), 24,— 
General Franco, 54,—Russia (1887-1890), 30, 
(1921—1934), 6; representative government in, 
under the Weimar constitution, 45; Weimar 
Republic of, and America, 45: see also Alliance 

Gezira, geography of, 2 

Gill, Dr. John (1697-1771), 22 

Gillespie, George, 22 

Girls: see Education 

Girondin party, 29 

Gladstone, W. E., foreign policy of (1892-1894), 30 

Glamorgan, political opinion in (1820-1950), 10 
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Glamorgan, Nake poor law administration in 
(1834-1930), т 

ш, ‚е administration of (16бо— 
1835), 56; gentry of (1640-1660), 56: see also 
Miscin 

Gloucester, corporation of, parliamentary history 
(1760-1835), 12 

Gloucester, diocese of (1541-1603), 24 

Gloucestershire, land-use and settlement, r4 

Gloucestershire, south, 14 

Gold Coast, Akan peoples of, 20 ; 
with (1843-1880), 5 

Gold Coast colony, settlement in, 40 ; 
tional development of (1901—1950), 18 

Gold money, 15 

Gonzagas, Mantua under (14th and 15th cent.), 46 

Goodman, Christopher, 8 

Gordon, Sir Arthur, 45 

Gospel Books, Latin, 27 

Government: and episcopal vacancies (13th and 
14th cent), 27; and trade unions, 32, 33; 
borrowing of (1603-1640), 28 ; central and local, 
26; economic policy of (17th cent), 31; of 
the colonies (1854-1868), зо; of Fiji, 45 ; of 
India, 5, 17, 36; relations of (18th cent), 2; 
scientific policy of (1799-1914), 44: see also 
Local government 

Gower coal industry (1700-1830), 55 

Gower peninsula (18th-2oth cent.), 38 

Gowy lowlands, Cheshire, 8 

Grammar schools: see Schools, grammar 

Grange system in some Yorkshire abbeys, 24 

Gratian, 15 

Great Britain: see Britain, England, Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales 

Great depression (1873-1896): see Lancashire 

Great powers, and the Balkan States (1897-1903), 
30; Britain and (1895—1897), 30 

Great War : see Italy 

Greece, British policy in (1832-1843), 45 ; cities 
of, in Asia Minor (sth and 4th cent. B.C.), 
18 ; history of (1862-1880), 36 

Grimsby, parliamentary representation of, 26 

Grimshaw, William, 4o 

Grosseteste, Robert, 42 

Guthrie, James, of Stirling (1612 ?-1661), 22 

Guthrie, Thomas, 4 

Gwent, Lower, Civil War in, 55 
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HADLEIGH Church, Suffolk, 43 

Hadrian’s Wall, 20 

Hagen, Francis van, 1 

Haldane, Robert, 4 

Hammond, Edmund (1854-1873), 30 

Hampshire, basin of, 54 ; dissolution of the monas- 
teries in, 52 ; sheriffs of (1268-1328), 52 

Hardie, James Keir, 23 

Harley, Robert, 10, 16 
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Harney, George Julian, 6 

Harris, James, earl of Malmesbury (1858-1859), 30 

Harsa (A.D. 590-648), 27 

Hastings, Selina, countess of Huntingdon, 44 

Hatteclyff family (15th cent.), 34 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 24 

Heath, Sir Robert (1575—1649), 13 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop, 4 

Henri de Valois, king of Poland, 28 

Henry III of France : see Henri de Valois 

Henry IV : see Henry of Derby 

Henry VI, Emperor, 8 

Henry of Derby, accounts of, 26 

Henry of Huntingdon, 33 

Heracleian dynasty, frontier problems of, 27 

Hereford, bishop of, Thomas Cantilupe (1275- 
1282), 55 

Hereford, earldom of (12th cent.), 42 

Hereford, pontificate of Adam de Orleton, 54 

Herefordshire, eastern (19th cent.), 38 

Herefordshire, settlement in, 5, 13 

Herefordshire: see also Kenchester, Leintwardine 

Heresy, canonistic treatment of, 15; neo-mani- 
chaean, 33 

“Hertfordshire monasticism, 26 ; population move- 
ments, 33 

Hierocratic idea, 15 

Highland estates annexed to the crown (1746—1784), 


24 

* Hikayat Abdullah’, 44 

Hilary of Poitiers, 3 

Histoire de la Reyne Arthemise, 28 

Historians: German, 48 ; Muslim, 28 

Historical scholarships, Welsh (16th cent.), 53 

Historical thought, English (1675-1688), 16 

Historical tradition, Maronite, 34 

Historiography, English (1600-1714), 16; French 
(15th cent.), 21; of the French Revolution, 16 

History, English (13th cent.), 46 ; Philosophy of, 2; 
Thomas Arnold's conception of, 48 

Hobbes, "Thomas, 16 

Holborn, united parishes of St. Giles and St. George 
(1660—1860), 35 

Holland, alliance of, with England 18th cent), 29; 
colonial administration of,—in Borneo, 17,—in 
the East Indies, о; commercial relations of, 
with England (1272-1500), 28; conflicts of, with 
England in the East Indies ту cent.), 16; 
power of, on west coast of Africa (ryth cent.), үт; 
settlement of the western provinces of, 14: see 
also Low Countries, Zeeland 

Home Office, Richard Assheton Cross at, 45 ; and 
Lt.-Governor Simcoe, 47 

Honet, Nicholas, 28 

Hong Kong, 37 

Hooker, Richard, 19 

Hosiery workers' union, 52 

Hostiensis, 15 

House, Colonel E., 52 
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Household accounts of the ninth earl of North- 
umberland, 35 

Household officials (15th cent.), 34 

Household, royal (1437-1460), 42 

Howards, Messrs., 37 

Howe, John (1630-1705), 22 

Hudson Bay, English forts on (1670—1713), 35 

Humanism, English (1547-1553), 46 

Humanists in the court of Marguerite D'Angou- 
léme, 21 

Humbert, Cardinal, 25 

Hume, Joseph, M.P. (1777-1855), 44 

Hungary, the Jews in (1868-1914), 30 

Huntingdon, Henry of : see Henry of Huntingdon 

Huntingdon, Selina, countess of, 44 


ILLUMINATION, Canterbury school of (1066-1200), 
23 English (12th cent.), 27 

Imperial Continental Gas Association, 6 

Imperial federation movements, 17 

Imperial government and Pacific island labour 


(1863-1901), 48 


Imperial policy : see Britain 

Imperial problem, Laurier and, 37 
Imperial relations : see Colonial office 
Imperial rivalry : see England 
Imperial rule : see Nigeria 


Imperialism, economic, 32 

Imports, English (17th cent.), 28, 

Independency in Derbyshire, 8. 

Independent Labour party (1880-1900), 3 

India: boundaries of, rr ; constitutional develop- 
ment of (1880-1918), 36; economic relations 
of, with Britain (19th cent), 16; European 
companies in, 36 ; external policy of (1870-1890), 
30; foreign exchanges of, 6 ; government com- 
merce and society in (1850-1920), 17; govern- 

` ment of, and the secretary of state (1880-1918), 
36; influence of western thought ір (1818- 1840), 
18 ; local government (1908-1937), 5 ; policy in 
(1885-1899), 30; rural industries of, 7; trade 
of, with China, 373; utilitarian influence on 
policy in (1820-1840), 16: see also East India 
Company, Marathas, Muslims 

India, north, Islamic society in (1290-1320), 28 

India, South, Church of, 20 

India, southern, under Wellesley (1798-1805), 9 

Indian Congress Party (1937—1947), 49 

Indian national congress (1892-1907), 37 

Indian ocean, ports of, 11 

Indian problem in Kenya, 12 

Indian tribes of the Argentine and Paraguayan 
Chaco, 2 i 

Indians : see also Canada, Upper 

Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, Muslim political 
philosophy in, 17 2 
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Industrial development, in Ulster, 12 ; in London, 
373 in Monmouthshire, $$ 

Industrial enterprises, British, in Germany (1815- 
1871), 40 

Industrial location policy in England and Wales, 54 

Industrial problems, influence of the nonconformists 
on (rgth cent.), 48 

Industrial relations, in Birmingham and the Black 
Country, 48; in the iron and steel trades of 
England and Scotland, 48; in the printing trades 
of Britain, 49 

Industries, rural: see India 

Industry, middle man in (19th cent.), 41 

Industry: see Ballycastle coalfield, Building in- 
dustry, Copper industry, Cotton industry, Film 
industry, Furniture industry, Iron industry, 
Iron and steel industries, Motor industry, Paper- 
making industry, Shipping industry, Silk indus- 
try, Textile industry, Tobacco manufacturing in- 
dustry, Weaving industry, Wool textile industry, 
Woollen and worsted industries, Woollen in- 
dustry, Wrought iron industry 

Ingram, Sir Arthur, 25 

Inns of court (1400-1550), 19 

Inquisition, canonistic treatment of, 15 

Insurance, accident, 6 ; fire, 36 

Intelligence organisations, British, in Europe 
(1775-1783), 44 

Intendants of France (18th cent.), 29 

International, the second (1914-1918), 50 

International disorder, British and American pro- 
testantism and, 32 

International institutions, Canadian policy towards, 
since 1939, 45 

International organisation, British Labour party 
and (2oth cent.), 33 

International relations, influence of the Polish and 
Belgian revolutions on, 13 

International trade : see Wools, apparel 

Internationalism in the British Labour party (1914- 
1945), 32 

Interregnum, catholicism during, 55 

Investment, 16 

Ionian Islands under British administration (1815— 
1864), 16 

Ipswich, borough and merchant community of 
(1317-1422), 42 ; Henry Tooley, merchant of, 34 

Iraq (1869-1914), 50 

Ireland : administration of (1547-1571), 28, (166o0— 
1688), 28 ; coal trade of (1600-1750), 38 ; Eliza- 
bethan army in, 28 ; English law in, 11 ; general 
election of 1852 in, 10 ; Great Britain and (1841— 
1846), 17; historical geography of, 18; land 
law and land purchase acts in (1870-1902), 30; 
overseas emigration in the great famine from, 16 ; 
parliamentary opposition in, 11 ; presbyterianism 
in, 113 trade relations of, with England (from 
1925), 533 transhumance in, 12: see also An- 
trim, Armagh, Down, Northern Ireland, Ulster 


Iron and steel industries, Cleveland, 21; South 
Staffordshire, 2 

Iron and steel trades, British, 48 

Iron industry, British (1784-1879), 39, (1815-1867), 
8 ; see also Wrought iron industry 

Ironworkers’ union, 45 

Islam, medieval mint of, 27; relationships with 
western Christendom of (11th and rath cent.), 
26 ; rites and ceremonies in West Africa of, 20 ; 
society of, in north India (1290-1320), 28 : see 
also Pan-Islam 

Islip, manor of (11th-16th cent.), 46 - 

Italy : Abyssinian conflict of, то; administration 
in (900-980), 42 ; and Franco (1936-1945), 54 3 
and the west (Triumviral period), 41 ; on eve of 
1914, 18; nationalism in (1903-1911), 553 
political thought in (rgth cent), 47 ; Popular 
party in (1919-1925), 49; question of (1856— 
1860), ro ; regionalism in, 9 ; relations of, with 
Russia (261- 1698), 28 ; the Left in (from 1943), 
50; trade of, with England (16th-r8th cent.), 
3: see also Ferrara~Florence, Genoa, Romagna, 
Rome 
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JACOBIN conspiracy in Austria, 44 

Jacobite activities in Britain (1702-1708), ro 

Jacobite movement (1689-1719), 52 

Jamaica : and the abolition of slavery, 20 ; before 
1897; 52 ; economic history of (1671-1689), 35 ; 
insurrection in (1865), 20; post-emancipation 
problems in, 9; transition from slave to free 
labour in, 7 ; Sir Henry Barkly in, 48 

James, John Angell (1785-1859), 23 

James, St., epistle of, 14 

Japan: (1603-1868), 16; British policy towards 
(1892—1895), 37 ; relations of, with England and 
America (1902-1941), 13; war of, with China 
(1937-1941), 33 

Java (seventeenth century), 16 

Jefferson, Thomas, 24 < 

Jenkinson, Charles, Baron Hawkesbury and 
earl of Liverpool (1784-1800), 44 

Jewel. John, 52 

Jews: and the Roman government (66 B.c.-4th 
century A.D.), 2 ; exchequer of, 5 ; expulsion of, 
26 ; in Hungary (1868-1914), 30 

John ‘Chrysostom, St., 51 

Johnson, Andrew, presidency of, 48 

Johnson, John, merchant, 28 

Johnston, Nathaniel (1627-1705), 50 

Jones, Ernest, 25 

Justice, administration of, in Chester (13th and 
14th cent.), 42 

Justices in eyre (13th cent.), 13 

Justiciarship, the, decline of, 53 ; in England (1204- 
1232), 15 

Jutland, west, heath plains of, 14 
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KALEVALA, 26 

Keach, Benjamin (1640-1704), 22 

Keighley (1815—1882), 40 

Kenchester, Roman, 20 - 

Kenilworth Abbey, 33 

Kennett, White (1660-1728), 16 

Kent: (1640-1660), 35 ; economy of (17th—18th 
cent.), 6 ; sea ports and maritime trade of, (16 50- 
1750), 38 

Kent, north-west, settlement in, 13 

Kenya, Indian problem in, 12 ; settlement in, 14 

Kidderminster, 13 

Kiev : see Monasticism 

Kievo-Pechersky monastery, 6 

King’s Lynn, trade of (15th and réth cent.), 34 

King's thegns, sergeants and ministri in Domesday, 
33 

Kingswear (1542-1558), 34 

Kingswood Forest, 14 

Kirkmichael, Banffshire (18th cent.), 22 

Knights of the Shire, 39 ; in England (1066-1400), 
27 

Krausistas tradition in education, 37 

Kropotkin, Peter, 32 


LABOUR : mechanization and, 38 ; migration of, in 
Britain (1851-1914), 17 ; Pacific island (1863- 
1902), 48 ; railway, 6 ; relations, in British rail- 
ways, 32, in the British furniture trade, 49; 
in Jamaica (1790-1850), 7; unemployed 
(1919-1939), 10 

Labour movement, British, 32, 50 

Labour party, British, and international organisa- 
tion, 33 ; internationalism in, 32 

Labour party : see also Independent Labour party 

Lacock abbey, 33 . 

Laissez-faire (1848-1893), 7 

Lake District (1750-1815), 40 

Lake Urmia, 41 

Lake Van, 41 

Lambe, Sir John (c. 1566-1646), 47 

Lancashire: copper industry, 39 ; cotton industry, 
їз; cotton textile districts, 29-30 ; knights of 
the shire (1327-1377); 39 

Lancashire : see also Middleton 

Lancaster, county of, parliamentary representation 

(1307—1327), 39 

Land: policy of, in Bengal (1698—1784), 31; 
occupation of, in North Wales, 54; ownership 
of, in Aberdeen, 11, in North Wales, 54 ; tax on, 
in England (1692—1798), 9 ; tenure of, medieval, 
15, On the Gold Coast, 20; use of,—in Co. 
Antrim, 12, on forfeited highland estates, 24,—in 
Gloucestershire, 14,—in Gower peninsula, 38,— 
in Leintwardine area, 40,—in North Wales, 54 

Land law, Irish, 30 

Landed interest, English (1840-1870), 45 
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Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment Act 
(Ireland) (1860), 11 

Landowners in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Northamptonshire (16th and 17th cent.), 43 

Lands, English, of the Scottish kings (1100-1300), 
15: see also Monastic lands 

Langley, Cardinal (1399-1437); 19 

Lasco, John a, 13 

Laski, H. J., 20 

Laurier, Wilfred, 37 

Law, English, in Ireland, 11; of the T'ang 
dynasty, r5 ; of succession to arms in Scotland, 
23 ; of landlord and tenant in Northern Ireland, 
113 reform of (1640-1660), 353 reprinting 
of (16th cent.), 53 

Law : see also Canon law, Poor law 

Laws, master and servant (1823-1875), 17 

Le Fèvre, Jacques (1455 ?-1535), 21 

League of Augsburg, 25 

League of Nations, 31, 32, 33 

Lebanon, education in (19 cent), 36; in inter- 
national politics (1918—1920), 37 

Leeds, local government in (1889-1939), 25; St. 
George’s Church, 20 

Leeward Islands, British (1780-1800), 29 

Leghorn (16th—r8th cent.), 3 

Legislation, welfare of young persons, 25 

Leicester (1660-1835), 26 ; trade unionism in, 52 

Leicestershire, landed estates in (1660-1873), 26; 
spheres of influence in, 13 

Leintwardine area, Herefordshire, 40 

Lesbos (6th-4th cent. В:С.), 14 

Letter to Walter, 33 

Levant, British consular service in (1825-1845), 20 

Lewis Môn, 54 

Lewis, West, 52 

Liber Eliensis, Book III, 15 

Liberal party : (1914-1931), 40 ; and the house of 
lords, 55 ; theory of nationalism of, 55 

Liberal Unionist party (1886-1895), 23 

Liberalism, British Labour movement and, 32 ; in 
Germany, 32 ; Matthew Arnold and, 20 

Liberation Society, 48 

Lichfield, diocese of (1400-1483), 28 

Lincolnshire final concords (1199-1216), то 

Linguistic distribution in south-east Wales, 26 

Liston, Sir Robert, 22 

Literary and philosophical 
(18th cent.), 55 

Literature, early Christian, r4; of science, 15; 
vision (11th and r2 cent), 21 

Liverpool, earl of : see Jenkinson, Charles 

Liverpool, merchants, 12 

Living, Standard of, 36 

Lleyn from 1850, 54 

Llwyd, Humphrey, 53 

Local administration : see Administration, local 

Local archives, English, 19 

Local assistance, 49 


societies, 
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Local government: in Birmingham, 12, in Burma, 
5, in India, 5, in Leeds, 25, in Penzance, 54, in 
St. Marylebone, 29, in West Riding, 26; post- 
war legislation and, 26 
Local social policy, privy council (1629—1640) and, 


39 

Loch-Egerton . papers (1837-1860), Bridgewater 
estate, 39 

Locke, John, 47, 50, 55 

London: (13th cent), 533 (1800-1830), 47; 
ee 32; provisioning of (18th cent.), 


оок capital market and Australia, 6 

London, city of, government (1640-1642), 43; 
parish life (1429-1529), 6, (1640-1685), 28 

London, corporation of, financial decline of (1660- 
1694), 29 

- London parish, үре of (1587-1642), 35; 

life of (1429-1529), 6, (1640-1685), 28: see also 

Holborn 

‚ London school board, 36 

London, see of (1405-1407), 6; under Robert Bray- 
brooke, 8 

London, south, industrial Jelo (1700- 
1850), 37 ; suburban development (1836-1914), 
31 

London, south-east, settlement in, 7 

London Trades Council, 32 

London: see also Building contractor, Fish trade, 
Fur trade, Furniture industry, Printing trade, 
Prisons, Schools 

Long Parliament: see Parliament, Long 

Longoburgensis, Brunus, 42 

Longueville family, 46 

Looe, Cornwall, 24 

Lords, house of, and the Liberal party (1880-1895), 
55 5 reform of (1850-1950), 20 

Lordships, of the Scottish kings in England (1100- 
1300), 15 

Loseley : see More, Sir William 

Loughborough, urban development of, 41 

Louis XIV, 31 

Louis de Luxembourg, comte de St. Pol, 10 

Low Countries, historical geography from 1800, 38 ; 
neo-manichaean heresy in (rrth—r3th cent. 33: 
see also Holland, Zeeland 

Lowe, Robert, Viscount Sherbrooke, 36 

Lower Glenarm, Co. Antrim (1740-1940), 12 

Lucy, Bishop William (1660-1677), 55 

Luther, Martin, 21 

Luxembourg, Louis de, ro 

Luxemburg, Rosa, 58 


MACEDONIAN problem, 30 

Madras, 7 

Maguire, John Francis, тї 

Mahomet Ali, agricultural policy of, 50 
Maisalun, 37 
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Malmesbury, earl of : see Harris, James 

Malta: (1851-1902), 30; emigration from (1826- 
1885), 44; Renaissance and architecture in, 25 

Mamluk period, 34, 51 

Ma’mim, 29 

Manchester, movement for parliamentary reform in 
(1825-1832), 9 ; port of, 40 

Mandate for Palestine (1923-1939), 31 

Mandated territories: see Britain 

Manichaean : see Neo-manichaean heresy 

Manorial baronage : see Baronage, English manorial 

Mantua (14th and rsth cent.), 46 

Maagrizi’s history of the Caliphate, 15 

Marathas, Wellesley and the, 36 

Marguerite D’Angouléme, 21 

Maritime trade, of East Anglian ports (1550-1590), 
43 ; of Kent and Sussex (1650-1750), 38 

Market: see Fish, trade and market 

Markets : see Shropshire 

Maronite historical tradition, 34 

Marriage, standard of living and, 36 

Marshlands of the T'hames, 38 

Marten, Henry, 43 

Martin V, Pope, 42 (bis) 

Martyrdom, idea of, 51 

Mathematics, in China, 17; in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, 15 

Mauretania Tingitana, 19 

Mauritius (1832-1849), 5 

Mechanization : see Labour 

Medical profession, British (1870-1911), 32 

Medical services (1834-1871), 6 

Mediterranean, British diplomatic relations with 
(1763-1778), 22 ; British military operations in 
(1805-1810), 47; commerce of, with England 
(1480—1552), 15 ; in the pre-classical period, 18 

Memoirs, French (18th cent.), 35 

Mendoza, Bernadino de (1578-1584), 39 

Mercantilism, Ch’ing, 36 

Merchant Adventurers (16th cent.), 43 

Merchant community: see Ipswich 

Merchant marine, British (1900-1950), 38 

Merchants, English, 26 ; Liverpool, 12 ; Scottish, 4 

Mercia, English, in Domesday, 6 

Mesopotamia, Roman, 42 ; Ubaid period of, 18 

Methodism, radicalism and conservatism in (1815- 
1848), 3 

Methodist movement, Welsh, 53 

Metternich, Count (1901—1912), 17 

Mexico, British interests in the independence of 
(1808-1830), 29 

Mey, Archbishop, 11: 

Michelet, Jules, 47 

Middle classes in the Austrian crownlands, 44 

Middle East, Pan Islamic movement in, 53 

Middleman in industry (19th cent.), 41 

Middlesbrough (1870-1914), 48 

Middlesex, extra-metropolitan (1800-1914), 37 

Middleton, Lancashire, 40 
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Midlands, east, medieval agricultural organization 
of, 15 

Midlands, west, Roman occupation of, 54 

Migration, colonial opinion on, 12 ; from Britain 
to the Dominions (1918-1939), 32 ; from East 

. Anglia to New England, 6; to Australia, 9; 
tribal, in south-east Africa, 31 : see also Emigra- 
tion, Labour migration 

Mikhailovsky, J. K., 45 

Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of (1412-47), 46 

Military architecture : see Architecture 

Military aspects of the reign of John, то 

Military book-keeping, Roman, 19 

Military developments in the Anglo-Welsh wars, 42 

Military operations, British, in the Mediterranean 
(1805-1810), 47 

Military organisation, English castles and (114 
1216), 42 

Mill, John Stuart, 3 

Miners’ union, 45 

Ming period, 42 

Mining communities of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham (1760-1840), 31 

Mining community, north British, 17 

Minister in Scotland (18th cent.), rr 

Ministri, king's, in Domesday, 34 А 

Ministry of teaching in the Christian church, 42 

Mint, medieval Islamic, 27 ; Roman, 41 

Mir Jafar, Khan (1757-1765), 29 

Miscin, Glamorganshire, 55 

Missionaries, activity of, in Upper Canada (19th 
cent.), 47; enterprise of, in the ancient world, 
14; in East Africa (1844-1944), 3 ; movement 
of, and Wales, 56 

Món, Lewis, 54 

Monarchial absolutism : see Absolutism 

Monarchy, British (1870-1887), 17; 
(16th cent.), 11 

Monasteries : dissolution of, in Hampshire, 52; 
greater Norman (11th cent.), 13 

Monastery : see Kievo-Pechersky monastery 

Monastic building, English, 7 

Monastic lands, dissolved,—in Bedfordshire, 34,— 
Carlisle, 21,—Durham, 21 

Monastic learning, English (rsth cent.), 34 

Monasticism, Hertfordshire, 26 ; Kievan, 27 

Money, gold and silver, 15 

Mongol administration, 27 

Mongols and Assamese culture, 17 

Monmouthshire, geographical study, 14, local 
administration (1536-1834), то; regional study, 
14: see also Newport, Usk 

Monmouthshire, western, (1750-1950), 54; indus- 
trial development, 55 

Montague, John, fourth earl of Sandwich, 39 

Montanism, 46 

Montenegro, Britain and (1805-1814), 36 

Moors, rebellion of : see War of Alpujurras 

More, Sir William, of Loseley, 34 


Scottish 
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Morel, E. D., 32 

Mormon emigration from Great Britain (1840— 
1870), 17 

Morocco, question of: 
1906), 45 

Morocco : see also Moors 

Mortmain : see Statute of Mortmain 

Mosaic decoration, Roman, in Britain, 18 

Motor industry, British, 32 ; Rolls Royce, 3 

Moulton, George Spencer, papers of (1853-1895), 
41 

Mount Stephen; Lord (1829-1921), 29 

Mudros, 37 

Mughuls, and the north-west frontier, 34 ; nobility 
under, 34 

Muhammadan tradition, early, 15 

Muslim historians of the Delhi sultanate, 28 

Muslim political philosophy, 17 

Muslims in India (19th cent.), 36 

Mutawakkil, 29 


(1880—1894), 30, (1905- 


Napier, Colonel Charles James, 7 

Natal, and England, economic relationships, 37 

National assistance, 49 

National interests in the South Pacific, 17 

National sentiment, Scottish (from 1850), 23 

National Society, after 1833, 29 

Nationalist revival in France (1905-1914), 17 

Natural calamities, 27 

Natural phenomena, 27 

Naval base, at Hong Kong, 37; at Trincomalee 
(1795-1902), 35 

Naval revival, Byzantine (roth cent.), 27 

Naval side of King William’s war, 43 

Naval strategy during the War of the League of 
Augsburg, 25 

Navy, English, 1369-1389, 42; Royal, manning 
of (eighteenth century), 36, systems of pay in 
(1780—1945), 35 

Nazi régime, England and, 45 

Neo-manichaean heresy (11th-14th cent.), 33 

Nerva, 41 

Netherlands : see Holland - 

New England, Board of Trade and (1696-1763), 
29 ; migration to (before 1660), 6 

New Forest, ecological history, 34 

New South Wales, colonial office and (1873-1883), 
48 

New Testament, 2, 51: see also James, St. 

New Zealand, colonization of (1839-1843), 93 
settlement in, 38 

New Zealand Company, 9 

Newcastle, dukes of : see Clinton, Pelham-Holles 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne (1715-1745), 19 

Newfoundland clauses, of the Anglo-French 259 
ment (1904), 49 

Newman, Henry (1709 1743), 29 
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Newport, Monmouthshire, 55 

Newspapers, provincial (1700-1760), 16, (r7oo- 
1855), 51; Derby and Nottingham, уг; South 

ales, 51 

Newton, Isaac, 46 

Nicholas I of Russia, 17 

Nigeria, education in, 20, 37 ` 

Nigeria, southern, imperial rule in (1891—1906), 37 

Nobility: English (1327-1377), 15; under the 
Moghuls, 34 ; Frankish, of service, 33 

Nonconformists, methods of propaganda among, 
133 in Wales (rth cent), 47; influence in 
England (19th cent.), 48 

Nonconformity, and American  protestantism 
(r7th and 18th cent), 16; in England (rgth 
cent.), 13, (1828-1874), 36 (19th and 2oth cent.), 
17; in the Black Country (till 1800), 2 

Norfolk, marshland, 14 ; Walsingham priory, 33 

Norman episcopate (1055-1135), 13 

Norman monasteries (11th cent.), 13 

North Africa, Roman, 18 ; British policy in, so 

North Borneo: see British North Borneo Chartered 
Company 

North of England council (19th cent. education), 7 

North Wales: see Wales, north 

Northamptonshire, aristocracy and gentry of (1540- 
1640), 15 ; landowners of (16th and 17th cent.) 
43 

Northern Ireland, agriculture of (1850-1900), 11; 
law of landlord and tenant in, тї 

Northern Rhodesia (1895—1924), 49 

Northumberland, (1100-1300), 15; mining com- 
munities of (1760-1840), 31; some estates of 
(1540-1640), 43 | | 

Northumberland, duke of : see Dudley, John 

Northumberland, earl of : see Percy, Henry 

Northumbria, Waltheof, earl of, 3 

Norwich cathedral priory, 43 

Nottingham newspapers, 51 

Nottinghamshire, archidiaconal courts of (16th 
and r7th cent.), 41 ; church in (1660-1688), 40 


O’Brien, Sir George, 37 

Ockham, William of, 42 

O’Connell, Daniel, 19 

O’Connor, Feargus, 8 

Oculus Sacerdotis, 46 

Officials : see Household officials 

Opus Historicum, 3 

Ordnance Survey (1846-1847), 5 

Orleton, Adam de, bishop of Hereford, 54 

Ottoman history, study of, in England (r7th 
cent.), 28 

Owens, John (1821-1846), 40 

Oxford, diocese of (1738-1759), 44 

Oxford University : ieval, 31; 
movement of (13th cent), 46; 
Catholicism in (1580-1640), 18 


intellectual 
converts to 
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Oxfordshire, Bloxham and Adderbury, 51 
Oxfordshire, human geography of (с. 1800), 38 


PACrFIC, United States policy in, 12: see also Western 
Pacific High Commission 

Pacific, South, exploration of (1519-1644), sr; 
national interests in (since 1850), 17 

Pacific island labour (1863-1901), 48 

Pacta conventa, the, 28 А 

Padstow, Cornwall, 24 


Paget, Henry William, first Marquis of Anglesey, 


27 

Pagula, William of, 46 

Pakistan, Pan-Islamic movement in, 53 

Pakistan : see also Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 

Palestine (3000-1000 B.C.), 41 ; (1923-1939), 31 

Pamphlet literature (1547-1553), 55 

Pan-Islamic movement in Pakistan and Middle 
East, 53 

Papacy, reform of, Cardinal Humbert and, 25 

Paper-making industry in England, 38 

Paraguayan Chaco, 2 

Paris, conference of ambassadors to (1815-1818), 
36; Treaty of, 10 ; University of, medieval, 31 

Parish, in Domesday Book, 27; in London 
(1429-1529), 6, (1587-1642), 35, (1640-1685), 28; 
records of, in Upper Airedale and Wharfedale, 


25 

Parishes : see St. Giles and St. George, Holborn 

Parker Chronicle (655—832), 10 

Parliament: Addington and the Addingtonian 
interest in, 47 ; and foreign policy (1715-1731), 
27; and the Church of England (1825-1875), 
31; and the forces (1689-1714), 27 ; career of 
Sir John Eliot in (1624-1629), 16 ; Edmund 
Burke as a member of, 31 ; Irish opposition in, 
її; Long, 43 ; nonconformity in (1828-1874), 
36 ; of 1654, 35; of 1685, 35 ; of 1790, 35 ; of 
1831, 40; of 1833, 40; of Edward III, 39; 
opinion of, on the colonies (1850-1860), 48; 
procedure of (1509-1558), 34 ; relations between 
the two houses of (1905—1908), 49; Richard 
Cromwell's, 4 ; Welsh members of (1660-1688), 
54: see also Gloucester, corporation of 

Parliamentary elections, English (1702-1713), 47} 
in Essex (1761-1768), 40 ; in Glamorgan (1820~ 
1950), 10 ; of 1625, 1626, and 1628, 35 

Parliamentaty enclosure in West Riding, 26 

Parliamentary reform: acts of (1832), 40, (1867), 
18, 54 ; Manchester movement for (1825—1832), 
93 Tory party and (1825-1835), 44 
arli tary representation : (1850-1918), 9; of 
Durham, 19; of Grimsby, 26; of Lancaster 
(1307-1327), 39 ; of Wiltshire, 9; of Yorkshire 
boroughs (18th cent.), до : 

Parsons, Robert, 9 

Party politics and organisation (1693-1714), 43 
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Party system, British, 323 in Germany (2oth 
cent.), 45 

Patericon, the, 27 

Patristic texts, 46 

Patronage, political (1780-1870), 19 

Pauncefote, Hay-, Treaty, 24 

Pauper children (1834-1896), 36 

Pay in the Royal Navy (1780-1945), 35 

Peace conference (1919), 37 

Pearce, Zachary (1690-1774), 29 

Peerage, the, and parliamentary elections (1702- 
1713) 47 

Pelham régime, the, 44 

Pembrokeshire, poor law in (till 1847), 53 

Penal policy, English (since 1835), 45 

Penzance (1830-1875), 54 

Perceval, Spencer (1807-1812), 39 

Percy, Henry, ninth earl of Northumberland, 35 

Percy family, estates of (1416-1537), 42 

Permanent Mandates Commission (1923-1939), 31 

Persia, affinities of, with Mesopotamia (Ubaid 
period), 18; and the Greek cities (sth and 4th 
cent. B.C.), 18 j Russian and British policy and 
(1890—1900), 3 

Persian Gulf, 41 

Persigny, duc de (1808-1872), 44 

Petre family in Essex (16th and 17th cent.), 43 

Phenomena : see Natural phenomena 

Philosophical societies: see Literary and philo- 
sophical societies 

Philosophy of history, Christian, 2 

Pinney, Colonel William, М.Р. (1829-1843), 23 

Pious bequests in Chester (middle ages), 26 

Pipe Roll, 16 John (No. бо), 51 

Piracy and privateering (1542-1558), 34 

Plate River : see River Plate Provinces 

Plato's theory of ideas, 15 

Plea rolls, of the exchequer of the Jews, 5; of the 
justices in eyre (13th cent.), 13 

Pococke, Edward (1604-1691), 46 

Poems, middle English, 33 

Poincaré, Raymond, 49 

Poitiers, Hilary of, 3 

Poland, Henri de Valois, king of, 28 

Polish revolution of 1830, 5, 13 

Political economy (1848-1893), 7 

Political thought: American (1776-1784), 20; 
Australian (1850-1910), 6 ; English (17th cent.), 
16, 31, 473 French (ryth and 18th cent), 2, 

` (1815-1848), 335; Italian (xgth cent), 47; 
Medieval, 15 ; Muslim, 17 ; of Maurice Barrés, 
12 ; of Jeremy Bentham, 41 ; of Bernard Bosan- 
quet, 3; of the Canadian reformers, 45; of 
Thomas Carlyle, 44; of Samuel T. Coleridge, 
41 ; of the Counter-Reformation, 9 ; of Cardinal 
Humbert, 25; of Thomas Jefferson, 24; of 
Andrew Johnson, 48; of Peter Kropotkin, 32 ; 
of John Locke, 5o ; of Louis XIV, 31 ; of Rosa 
Luxemburg, 38; of John Stuart Mill, 3; of 
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Robert Parsons, 9 ; of Robert Robinson, 4; of 
Edmund Waller, 46 : see also Anarchist thought, 
Hierocratic idea, Monarchy 

Politics, theology of, 19 

Ponthieu, English administration of (1360—1369), 
25 

Poor law: (from 1860), 36; medical services of 
(1834-1871), 6; in Glamorgan (1834-1930), 10 ; 
in Pembrokeshire (till 1847), 53 

Pope and General Council, 2 

Popular disturbances, British (1714-1754), 22 

Population, in Antrim (1740—1940), 12; in Саг- 
marthenshire (since 1801), 14 ; in England, rural, 
38 ; in Hertfordshire (since 1801), 38 ; in Leint- 
wardine area, 40 ; in Scotland, north-east (1696— 
1931), 1 ; in Wales, rural, 38 ; in Warwickshire 
coalfields (since 1800), 13; in West Lewis and 
West Sutherland, 52 ; in Yorkshire coalfield, 2 : 
see also Settlement 

Portland, duke of : see Bentinck, William H. C. 

Portugal, relations of, with England (18th cent.), 43 

Post Office, British, 49 

Powel, David, 53 

Prémontré, order of, English province, 27 

Prene, Archbishop, 11 

Presbyterian Church : 
Church 

Presbyterian-episcopalian controversy, Scotland, 22 

Presbyterianism, Irish, 11 

Press, British, the United States in (1914-1939); 
45 ; Catholic, 7 ; in West Africa (since 1919), 2 
see also Newspaper 

Preston, 8 

Price control in the French Revolution, 53 

Price, Richard, 18 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, fifth earl of Rosebery, 
17, 30 

Princeps and senate, Julio-Claudian period, 8 

Principalities, the : see Rumania 

Printing trade, London (1880-1914), 38; 
Britain, 49 

Priories, alien, 33 ; Norwich, 43; St. Gregory’s, 
9; Sheen, 33; Walsingham, 33 ; Worcester, 12 

Prisons, London (1558-1642), 46 

Privateering (16th cent.), 5, 34 

Privy council, social policy of (1629-1640), 39 

Privy seal (15th cent.), 42 

Production techniques in Birmingham (1760-1851), 


see United Presbyterian 


of 


44 

Propaganda, of the nonconformists, 13 

Property, theories of (17th cent.), 55 

Prophecy, Christian, 46 

Protection and anti-league societies, 17 

Protestant Episcopal Church of America (1900- 
1950), 45 

Protestantism, American (17th and 18th cent), 16; 
British and American (since 1914), 32 

Provincial newspaper : see Newspaper 

Provincial society, in England (r8th cent.), 24 
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Pskov, principality of (1300—1500), 33 

Public expenditure (1774—1792), 44 

Public health (1870-1911), 32 

Public library movement in Scotland, 23 

Public opinion, British (1933-1939), 45; and 
French (1924-1926), 49; and technical educa- 

. tion (1867-1906), 45 ; and the Dutch alliance, 
29; and the Sino-Japanese War, 33 ; and West 
Indian emancipation (1833-1854), 17 ; influence 
of (1905-1908), 49: see also Anti-corn law 
agitation 

Public ownership in Great Britain, 45 

Public revenue, English (1660-1688), 28; 
Great Britain (1774-1792), 44 

Public Safety, Committee of (1793), 47 

Pudsey, Hugh, 3 

Pulsford, John (1815-1897), 48 

Puritan opinion and moral legislation (1558-1642), 


of 


Puritan revolution, the catholics during, 2 

Puritan theory of colonisation (17th cent.), 7, 28 

Puritanism and the development of science (17th 
cent), 28 _ 


Quaestiones of Robert Winchelsea, 46 

Quaker movement in central Wales (17th cent), 55 
Quaker second-day morning meeting of ministers, 
ба 

Quakers in Birmingham (1828—1914), 12. 
Quantocks, 14 

Queen Anne's Bounty, 35 

Queensland (1863-1901), 48 

Quo Warrantos, 35 

Qur’an, 15 


RADICAL movements, Scottish, and the American 
Civil War, 23 

Radical thought, Russian (1867-1900), 45 

Radicalism, American congressional, 48; in 
eastern Australia, 6 ; in methodism (1815—1848), 
33 of James Acland, 29 j 

Railways: finance of (1800-1850), 33; in Bir- 
mingham district, 13 ; in East Africa, 52; in 
Yorkshire, 26; labour in (1830-1870), 
labour relations of (since 1860), 32 

Raleigh family of Fardell and Budleigh, 34 

Raw materials, among English imports (17th cent.), 
28 

Rawlinson, Richard, 43. 

Recruitment of the land forces (1793-1799), 23 

Reform, Chinese movement for (1898), 17 : see also 
Law reform, Parliamentary reform Я 

Reformation, English, in St. Asaph, 53; John 
Jewel and, 52 
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Religions, on Hadrian’s Wall, 20 

Religious controversies in England (1517-1535), 18 

Religious organizations (1730-1742), 2 

Religious toleration in France (1860-1885), 32 

Renaissance in Malta, 25 

Republicanism, in the Long Parliament, 43; 
French, 47 

Revenue: see Public revenue 

Revolution: see Belgium, French Revolution, 
Polish Revolution 

Rhetoric, (1100-1150), 46 ; mediaeval, 33 

Ripon, Lord : see Robinson, George Е. S 

River Plate Provinces (1806-1816), 3 

Robinson, George F. S., first Marquis of Ripon, 9 

Robinson, Robert, 4 

Rochester, bishop of, John Sheppey, 46 

Rockingham, marquis of: see Watson-Went- 
worth, Charles 

Rodney, Admiral, 37 

Rolls Royce, 3 

Romagna, medieval communes of the, 21 

Roman Catholics: see Catholics, Roman 

Roman towns, Chester, 8, 20; Chichester, 19; 
Kenchester, 20 

Roman villa, the, 41 

Roman world the (500 В.С.-300 A.D.), 41 

Romano-British cultivation, 15 

Romans, in Württemberg, 3 

Rome, administration of, in Mesopotamia, 42, 
provincial, 19; and foreign clientelae (201-61 
B.C), 41; and the Jews (66 B.c.4th cent), 
2; army of (146 B.C.-A.D. 14), 41, in Britain 
(A.D. 43-296), 18, (2nd and зга cent.), 393 

- coinage of (A.D. 68-98), 41; coins of, in 
north Britain, 20; governing class of, 8; 
methods of, with non-Roman peoples (Republic), 
41; military architecture of, in Britain and Gaul, 
15; military book-keeping of, 19; politics of 
(201-61 B.C.), 41; religion and politics of, 18: 
see also Augustus, Epicuranism, Midlands, 
Mosaic decoration, North Africa, Princeps, 
Surrey, Western Roman Empire 

Rome, church of : see Church of Rome 

Rome, see of, 21 

Ronquillo, Don Pedro, 52 

Roosevelt, F. D., 20 

Rosebery administration, the (1894-1895), 30 

Rosebery, earl of. see Primrose, Archibald 
Philip 

Rous, Francis, 55 

Rousseaù, Jean-Jacques, 35 

Royal castles : see Castles, royal 

Royal clerks : see Clerks, royal 

Royal household : see Household, royal 

Royal Navy : see Navy 

Royalist party in England (1651-1658), 47 

Royalists, French (1789-1802), 29 

Rumania, relations of, with England, 9 

Russell, John, fourth duke of Bedford, 55 
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Russia: and the Polish and Belgian revolutions, 13 ; 
and Britain, and the Turkish Straits (1908-1923), 
37, and Persia (1890-1900), 30; conquest of 
Central Asia (nineteenth century), 30; foreign 
investment in (1880-1914), 30; intellectual 
history of, 50.; literature of (т and 16th cent), 
2; Lord Salisbury and (1895-1900), 49; ' pos- 
sessors ' and ' non-possessors ' conflict in (15th~ 
16th cent.) 2 ; protectorate of, in the Principali- 
ties (1821-1859), 9; radical thought in (1867— 
1900), 45 ; relations of :—with Englend (1780), 
29, (1880-1914), $5,—with Germany (1887— 
1890), 30, (1921-1934), 6,—with Italy (1261- 
1698), 28; social-democratic thought in, 30; 
social history of (contemporary), 50; theatre in 
(18th cent), 163 third department in (1825- 
1855), 17 : see also Alliance, Soviet 


SABBATH and Sunday observance, 21 

St. Albans, geography of, 7, 39; illuminations 
(12th cent.), 27 

St. Asaph, diocese of, 53 

St. Augustine, 25, 42 

St. Cuthbert, possessions of the congregation of, 19 

St. David's, diocese of (1633-1677), 55 

St. Dunstan, 25 

St. Edmund of Abingdon, 42 

S. Finian of Clonard, 5 

St. George's Church, Leeds, 20 

St. Giles and St. George, Holborn, united parishes 
of, 35 

St. Gregory’s priory, Canterbury, 9 

St. Helens (1830-1900), 8 

St. James, epistle of, 14 

St. John Chrysostom, 51 

St. John, Henry, Lord Bolingbroke, 53 

St. John of Jerusalem, order of, in Scotland, 19: 

St. Marylebpne, local government in (1688-1835), 


29 

St. Nicholas’s Priory, Exeter, 24 

Salisbury, bishop of, Dr. Seth Ward, 9 

Salisbury, third Marquis of : see Cecil, Robert 

Salt trade, (c. 1150—. 1450), 25; into England 
(14th and 15th cent.), 31 

Sampson, Richard, | bishop of Chichester and 
Coventry, 34 

Sandeman, Robert (1718-1771), 22 

Sandwich, earl of : see Montague, John 

Santayana, conservative ideas of, 51 

Sargon of Akkad, 41 

Sati and its abolition, 44 

Savorgnano, family of, 46 

Saxon: see Anglo-Saxon 

Scandinavian trade with the north-east coast of 
England (18th and roth cent.), 20 

Schleswig-Holstein movement (1815-1852), 52 

School board, London : see London school board 

Schoolmaster, secondary (1895—1939), 30 
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Schools, cathedral of northern France, 46 ; charity, 
in Stepney (18th and roth cent. ) 35; continua- 
tion, in London (to 1902), 37 ; grammar (1660— 
1869), 43, in London (1900-1950), 32, secondary 
(1902-1950), 30; higher grade (after 1870), 36 ; 
Welsh circulating charity, 53 

Science, and English political thought (17th cent.), 
31; literature of (1558-1603), 15; puritanism 
and (17th cent.), 28 

Scientific attitude of Sir Francis Bacon, 15 

Scientific instrument making, 18 

Scientific method in England (17th cent.), 46 

Scientific research (1799-1914), 44 3 (І 567-1990), 45 

Scotland, and the American Civil War, 23 ; 
the American revolutionary movement, 4 ; aud 
Spain (16th and r7th cent.), 52 ; influence of the 
French Revolution in, 4; kings of, 15 ; national 
sentiment in (from 1850), 23 ; relations of, with 
England (1638-1643), 52, (1688—1714), 47; rural 
geography of, (18th cent), 23: see also Book- 
binding, Chartism, Church, Counter-Reforma- 
tion, Dominican order, Evangelical revival, Exiles, 
Farm worker, Feudal tenures, Highland estates, 
Industrial relations, Kirkmichael, Law, Monarchy, 
St. John of Jerusalem, Minister, the, Presby- 
terian-episcopalian controversy, Public library 
movement. 

Scotland, Church of: see Church of Scotland 

Scotland, north-east, agrarian revolution in (1750- 
1850), 11 ; Population in (1696-1931), 1 

Scotsmen at universities (1340—1410), 42 

Scott, Adam, of Dryburgh, 21 

Scottish merchant in Bruges, 4 

Sculpture, English (izth cent), 5, foliage (13th 
cent.), 27 

Secker, Dr. Thomas, 43 

Secretary at war, the (1690-1714), 29 

Secretary of state and the government of India 
(1880—1918), 36 

Security, search for (1924—1926), 49 

Senate, in the Julio-Claudian period, 8 

Sequestration in Wales (1643-1660), 54 

Sergeants, king’s, in Domesday, 33 

Settlement, in Antrim (1740-1940), 12 ; in Cheshire, 
8; in Cornwall, 24; in Co. Down, 123 in 
Devon, 10, 24; ‘in East Africa, 12, 40; in 
Gloucestershire, 14 ; in Gold coast colony, 40 ; 
in Gower peninsula, 38; in Herefordshire, 8, 
13; in Holland, 14; in Kent, 13; in Kenya, 
14; in London, 7; in New Zealand, 38; in 
South Yorkshire, 2; in Trent valley, ey ; in 
Usk river valley, 54; in Wales (North), 9; in 
Wiltshire, 14, 54 

Settlers alien, in England, 26 ; 
(200-850), 51 

Sexton, Thomas (1540-1560), 34 

Shaftesbury, earl of: see Cooper, Anthony Ashley 

Sheen priory, 33 

Sheppey, Jobn, 46 
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Sherbrooke, Viscount : 
Sheriff (1422-1460), 13 
Sheriffs of Hampshire (1268-1328), 52 
Shipbuilding, British (1870-1914), 
1913), 32 
Shipping, British (1880-1913), 32; 
' English (17th cent), 31 
Shrewsbury, 12 
Shropshire, 27 ; markets of, 39 k 
Siam, Anglo-French relations with (1876—1904), 30 
- Sicily, (1189-1198), 8, (1811-1814), 16 
Sidmouth, Viscount: see Addington, Henry 
Silk industry, English (1603-1727), 31 - 
Silver money, 15 Ё 
Simcoe, Lt.-Governor J. С. (1791- 1797), 47 
Sinclair, Sir John, 35 
Sino-Japanese war: see War, Sino- Japanes 
Skinners Company, 28 
Slander, medieval attitude to (1200-1600), 33 
Slave labour: see Jamaica 
Slave society in the British Leeward Islands (1708— 
1800), 29 
Slave trade, Britain and abolition of (1783-1807), 
473 (1812-1822), 47 
Slavery, resistance to the abolition of, Jamaica, 20 
Social administration, women in (from 1860), 36 
Social and economic basis of the Augustan system, 
I 5 
Social and economic development, of Keighley, 40 ; 
of the Lake District, 40 ; of Middlesex, 37 
Social change in a-north British community, 17 
Social conditions in Japan (1688-1704), 16 7 
Social-democratic thought, Russian (up to 1917), 30 
Social policy, British, 29, of the Privy Council 
(1629-1640), 39 
Social problems (16th cent.), (19th cent), 7 
Social theory (1530-1550), 3 
Socialism, in China, 37 ;. H eastern Australia, 6 
les Enragés, 40 
Socialist thought on publicly owned industries and 
services, 
Societies, English democratic (1789-79), 35 
Society: East Anglian, 5; English, 9; French (19th 
cent.), 17 ; in India (1850-1920), 17; Polish, 5 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
29, 53 - 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 52 
Soloviev, Vladimir, 47 
Somerset (16th and r7th cent), 34; Domesday 
geography of, 7 ; south, r4 
Somersetshire charters (to 1087), 31 
South Africa : (19th cent.), 12 ; colonial office and 
(1868-1881), зо; colonization of, 21 
South African colonies, 25 | 
South African War, 39 | 
South America: see Argentine, Indian tribes, 
River Plate Provinces 
Southampton (15th cent.), 34 (bis) 
Soviet diplomacy, in Asia, 37 


see Lowe, Robert 


6; (1880- 


industry, 


j 


Spain, anarchist movement in (1931-1936), 45; 
commercial relations of, with England (17th 
cent), 28 ; Civil War in, 53 ; education in, 37 ; 
England and (1675-1690), 52 ; politics in (1931— 
(1933), 49 ; Scotland and (16th—r7th cent), 52: 
see also War 

Spanish ambassador at London, Bernadino de 
Mendoza (1578-1584), 39 

Spanish nationalists and the Axis powers, 54 

Spartan foreign policy (550—371 B.C.), 46 

Spencer, Robert, second earl of Sunderland, 16, 43 

Spofforth, manor of (1442-1815), 25 

Staffordshire, Domesday geography of, 7; south, 
iron and steel industry in, 2: see also Alrewas 

Standard of living, concept of (1850-1900), 36 

Staple, John Johnson, merchant of the, 28 

State assistance : to the British merchant marine, 38 

Statute of mortmain (1272-1307), 28 
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Tue period which opened with the meeting of the Reformation parliament on 
3 November 1529 and closed with the fall of Thomas Cromwell on 10 June 1540 
was one of revolution. A great many things were done that overthrew accepted 
notions, and a great many more were planned. A new ‘polity’ was being shaped, 
though the revolutionaries were conservative to a degree in the manner of their 
work. The characteristic note of those years is one of calm assurance that things 
ought by rights always to have been even as they are now being fashioned; there 
is really no innovation—only a clearing away of the false and usurped encrusta- 
tions of the ages. The preamble of the Statute of Appeals with its invocation of 
‘histories and chronicles’ sets the tone. In keeping with their backward-looking 
words, the revolutionaries also employed the strictest legality in putting through 
their measures. There was no attempt to do away with the supremacy of the law; 
on the contrary, nothing was done without giving the courts a hand in applying 
it. The place of parliament in-the establishment of the royal supremacy and in 
dealing with the vast social and political consequences of that establishment has 
been consistently misunderstood. Henry VIII and Cromwell did not appeal to 
parliament for moral authority, nor did they use it (having perhaps packed it) 
to pretend a unity in the nation for propaganda purposes. They had-no choice in 
the matter if they were to make their measures enforceable at law—if they hoped, 
as everything shows they hoped, to carry their revolution through on conserva- 
tive and legal lines. The reformation statutes do not make the king supreme 
head—they accept that fact as their starting point; what they do is to work out 
the administrative details and impose the penalties which alone could secure the 
revolution against opposition. Only parliament—only the. lawmaking body— 
could do this; there was nothing new in this use of parliament, though a great 
deal that was new in the scope and magnitude of the work.1 
The importance of legislation in parliament has riot been overlooked, and 
ever since the existence of drafts for acts of parliament was revealed by the publi- 
cation of the Letters and Papers . . . of Henry VIII historians have remarked 
11 is, of course, true that опе: result of the I530's—part of their revolution—was parliament’s 
greatly enhanced standing as a maker of law. єз жр M EE 
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on their significance. Stubbs and Maitland, great guides indeed, were the first 
to point it out. Some have since investigated the genesis of enacted legisla- 
tion from the sequence of extant drafts, false starts and dead ends; the treason 
law, the Statute of Uses, the Act of Appeals and the Supplication against the 
Ordinaries have all received this treatment? ‘Others have discovered some of the 
very interesting plans cast in the form of parliamentary bills which never came to 
fruition, and have sought to divine the government's intentions from them.? 
But here the difficulty begins. It has been too easily assumed that every draft 
act of parliament preserved among the state papers necessarily represents govern- 
ment planning. This was an age of turmoil, not only among the makers of 
policy but also among men of ideas unconnected with the government. The 
‘commonwealth’s men’ of the 1540's* had their predecessors in the 15 30's. 
Though more obscure, the Clement Armstrongs and Rastells were no less active 
in thought than the Haleses and the Levers, and Latimer, so prominent in the later 
group, provides a link with the earlier. Such treatises as those on the staple and 
the provision of labour for industry and agriculture which are ascribed to Arm- 
strong® display a lively interest in reform and incidentally an equal predilection 
for the term ‘commonwealth’ or ‘common weal’. It is at least not inconceivable 
that some of the more extravagant ideas may have sprung from brains less com- 
mitted to responsibility than those of Thomas Cromwell and his staff. Rastell's 
plans for the reform of church and state included. suggestions for five statutes 
(‘bills to be drawn against the next Parliament’)—to permit priests to marry, to 
prohibit offerings to images, for reforms in the common law and the court of 
chancery, to prevent the taking of excessive fees in the various courts. There 
was but a small step from suggesting reforms and asking that bills be prepared 
for them, to the drawing up of such ideas in usable form and sending them to the 
man who could use them." They would then survive as parliamentary drafts 
among Cromwell's papers. It should be possible to discover some means of 


1 W. Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures, p. 321; Е. W. Maitland, English Lato and the Renaissance, n. її. 

3 I. D. Thornley, "The Treason Legislation of Henry VHP, Traas. R. Hist. Soc. (1917), pp. 87 f£; 
W. S. Holdsworth (on the Statute of Uses), Hist. of Eng. Law, iv. 449 #.; С. К. Elton, ‘Evolution of 
a Reformation Statute’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxiv (1949), 174 Ё. and "The Commons’ Supplication against 
the Ordinaries’, ibid., lxvi. 507 ff. $ 

з Т. Е. Т. Plucknett, ‘Some Proposed Legislation of Henry VIII’, Tras. К. Hist. Soc. (1936), 
pp. 119 f£; L. Stone, “The Political Programme of Thomas Cromwell’, ante, xxiv. І ff. 

4 Cf. S. T. Bindoff, Tudor England (1950), pp. 129 f. 1 owe much in this paragraph to points made 
by Professor Bindoff in conversation, but he is not, of course, in any way responsible for the conclusions 
at which I have arrived. 

5 Tawney and Power, Tudor Economic Documents, iii. go f., 115 ff. 

в L.P., vii. 1043. That this paper was composed by Rastell was proved by A. W. Reed, Barly 
Txdor Drama, p. 24. 

7 Armstrong sent his treatises to Cromwell (S. Т. Bindoff, ‘Clement Armstrong and his Treatises 
of the Commonweal’, Econ. Hist. Rev., xiv. 68). Cf. also his scarcely veiled appeal to Cromwell: Tawney 
and Power, op. cit., ili. 112. 
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determining whether a draft emanated from the government or not, and all that 
will be attempted here is to provide such a classification and discuss the ‘private’ . 
drafts. The sixty-odd extant drafts of those eleven years have therefore been 
studied and compared. It was supposed from the start that a government 
machine as highly developed as that of the early Tudors, working more- 
over through most of this time under the direction of one chief minister, would 
show a marked uniformity in its products, and this supposition has been borne 
out.! 

Taking those drafts that resulted in legislation—drafts, that is, whose govern- 
ment provenance can nearly always be taken for granted—the following characteris, 
tics emerge. They are written on one side only of large sheets of paper (about 
18 in. by 12 in.); spaces one to one and a half inches wide are left between the 
lines for corrections; they are almost invariably in a typical clerical script other- 
wise found in the offices of the privy seal and especially the signet;? corrections 
on them, when not by the drafting clerk, are nearly always in an identifiable 
government hand, either Cromwell’s or Lord Chancellor Audeley’s. In other 
words, they are obvious drafts, written out so as to make correction easy, and in 
fact are as a rule corrected. The form does not appear to have been original, for 
there are among Cromwell’s papers drafts of indentures and patents which 
would seem to be its prototype. They are, then, lawyers’ drafts. Some evidence, 
mostly of the negative kind, suggests that the application of this form (and 
indeed the practice of prolonged drafting and redrafting) to parliamentary 
business may have been due to Cromwell, but this point does not matter 
in the present context and cannot be pursued any further. The point to note 
is that the typical genuine government draft of an act of parliament cannot be 
mistaken. 

It would be too much to expect no exception to this simple rule, and a 
number of drafts which do not obey it while yet being part of enacted legislation 
must be mentioned. It will be seen that they do not really affect the rule because 
there is something out of the ordinary about all of them. They will be taken in 
order as they are listed in the calendar. 

(а) A draft of the Supplication against the Ordinaries: on smaller sheets and 
written on both sides; but in the clerkly script and corrected by Cromwell. This 
is a draft of the year 1529 and part of Cromwell’s work before he became a 


1 All the drafts have been studied in the original MS., but for simplicity’s sake they will, wherever 
possible, be cited by reference to the calendar (Z.P.). 

? Handwriting in the offices of the lesser seals was not so definitely departmental as were exchequer 
and chancery hands. At this period, however, it can be identified within limits: it is a large, round and 
well-formed mixture of late Bastard and early Secretary which is met with occasionally in other clerical 
scripts but predominantly among government clerks; it can never be mistaken for anything but a pro- 
fessional hand and is easily distinguished from more individual writing. 

3 L.P.,iv. 6043 (7). 
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member оЁ ће government; though connected with Cromwell, it had nothing to 
do with the government. | 

= (E) Two drafts for the Act of Appeals (24 Henry VIII c. 12) are a little out of 
the ordinary.? They are the first in the series, a draft which is ‘proper’ in every 
respect except that it was written on sheets smaller than the usual size, and the 
draft made when it became apparent that a fresh start on the problem was 
required. This second draft was again ‘proper’ but for the handwriting; not a 
clerk but men a little higher in the official world wrote it (Sir Richard Riche? 
and others) because it required renewed thought and fresh phrasing. There is 
nothing in these drafts to make nonsense of the definition given. They were 
different in minor details and for special reasons. 

( A draft for the attainder of the Fitzgeralds (26 Henry VIII c. 25). 
Closely written on both sides of smaller sheets, in an uncharacteristic clerical 
hand; uncorrected and cast in the form of a Commons’ prayer. Itis likely to be 
the first draft and the work of the Irish opponents of the defeated Fitzgeralds 
who may have been asked to submit a suitable bill as they were the party most 
interested and most knowledgeable. | | 

(4) A draft for the bill to exonerate the universities from the payment of 
first fruits and tenths (27 Henry VIII c. 42).4 Correct in every way, except for 
narrow spaces between lines. This together. with a decorated first line suggests 
a final draft ready for submission to parliament. 

(¢) A draft of the act extinguishing the authority of the bishop of Rome 
(28 Henry VIII c. то)5 Like (4); endorsed by Cromwell’s clerk ‘An Acte 
towch . . .’ and by Cromwell (?) ‘the busshop of Rome’. Also likely to have 
been the final draft. 

(f) Two papers concerning theological matters.s Though endorsed 'An 
Acte of parliament concerninge the true vnderstandinge of holy scripture’, these 
papers are not draft bills; the endorsement may have been a note as to steps to 
be taken. The form of the papers—smaller sheets written on both sides in a 
clerical script with narrow spacings—is quite typical of the many treatises, 
opinions and memoranda on such matters. 
© (£) Three drafts identical in form; one for the Act of Six Articles (31 
Henry VIII c. 14), and two for the Statute of Marriages (32 Henry VIII с. 38).8 


1 Cf. my ‘Commons’ Supplication’, Esg. Hist. Rev., lxvi. 508 ff. The other drafts of the supplication 
may be included here; only a brief notice is required as they are discussed in full in that paper. The first 
of them (L.P., v. 1611, 3) isa Commons’ draft; of the remaining three, one (ibid., 4) is also Cromwellian 
and non-government, while the others (idid., 1, 2) come from Cromwell and the government. Only 
no. 2 is an altogether ‘proper’ draft. 


2 "The drafts are E and F in my numbering (cf. Esg. Hist. Rev., lxiv. 174,n. 5). For F cf. also ibid., 
P. 181. 


3 L.P., vii. 1382 (т). * L.P., x. 246 (11). 
5 Ibid., тодо. 6 L.P., xii. 1313 (1, 2). 
7 L.P., xiv. I. 868 (9). 8 L.P., xv. 499 (1, 2). 
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They are on both sides of smaller sheets (15 in. by 11 in., to 12 in. by 9 in.), in 
one of the known clerical scripts, with well-spaced lines, and corrected by thé 
king. It seems certain that this special form was adopted only for drafts which 
Henry VIII himself wished to see and revise. Only these matters of theological 
interest attracted him, and his hand does not appear on any other draft except 
on ohe of the many for the Act of Appeals which is also a little unusual in form, 
having originally been а roll.1 Specially handy drafts were apparently made for 
the king. 

' (4) A draft preamble to an act for a subsidy. Though written on both sides 
of smaller sheets, this is otherwise a ‘proper’ draft; it is endorsed by Cromwell 
(ог a subsidie’). Whether it was ever used is not certain, and in any case it was 
a draft of only part of a bill and therefore does not have to conform to the pattern. 

(é) A draft for an act concerning maltsters.? A ‘proper’ draft except that 
the spacing is very narrow, and that it is in the hand of John Uvedale, clerk of 
the council in the north. Endorsed by Cromwell’s clerk: ‘Againste Maltes— 
merchauntes of yorke.’ It adopts the form of a petition. In fact, it was drafted 
not by the government in London but by the government in the north, in 
deference to local interests, and was never enacted. 

These are all the drafts which we can be sure had some connexion with the 
government and which do not fit the normal pattern. It will be seen that they 
do not affect the argument; there are reasons why they should Бе а little different, 
and in any case it would be surprising if the form had been always followed 
without fail. The great number of ‘proper’ drafts still makes it possible to say 
that government draft bills were written on large paper, one side only was used, 
the lines were widely spaced, and the writer was as a rule a government clerk 
(usually a signet clerk?) with a distinctive clerical hand. Corrections and en- 
dorsements in the hand of ministers or their known servants confirm the identifi- 
cation. From this it follows that a considerable number of drafts which never 
resulted in legislation, but which answer to the description of ‘proper’ govern- 
ment drafts, may be taken to have emanated from the government. With them 
we are on safe ground; plans outlined there may be used to illustrate the lines 
on which the government was thinking and working. 

However, there is nothing very striking among these abortive government 
drafts. Sometimes the ideas are interesting enough, but as a rule they are dull— 
simply details of administration. The vast plans embodied in the drafts printed, 
for instance, by Professor Plucknett and Mr. Stone are not among them. But 
ought we really to be surprised at this? It is, on the face of it, much easier to 
believe that the government was worried about the rebuilding of Dover harbour ` 


1 This is draft H in my numbering (Eag. Hist. Rev., lxiv. 174, n. 5), now cut up and bound in 
separate sheets in Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Cleop. E. vi, fos. 179—202. 
3 L.P., xv. 502 (1). з І.Р. Add., 1453. 
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or the fate of the weaving trade, than that it wished to set up revolutionary 
courts to supersede the common law or build a standing army. That is merely 
on the face of it: intrinsic improbability does not disprove a case otherwise 
sound. We must see how sound the case is for ascribing a number of interesting 
drafts to the government, and it must in the first place be remembered that none 
of the documents now to be discussed answers to the description of true govern- 
ment drafts which has already been given. ‘Diplomatically’ they are not 
government drafts. Indeed, it is really incumbent upon those who would have 
them be such to prove their case, for they can only have been government 
drafts if they broke all the ordinary rules. Once again we shall do best by taking 
the drafts in turn as they are listed in the calendar and discuss them individually. 
There are only nine of them. The points to consider, apart from their diplomatic 
appearance, are such details as corrections and endorsements, and their contents; 
the language employed can be a useful guide to the source whence the idea 
came. 

(1) Draft bill to restrain the bishops from citing or arresting any of the 
king's subjects for heresy.1 The draft is written on one side of large sheets of 
paper, but there are no spaces left for correction, and it is in an individual hand, 
so far unidentified. Its contents suggest the amateur at work. Citations for 
heresy were not to be allowed unless the bishop or his commissary was free from 
any private grudge against the accused, and there were to be at least two credible 
witnesses. ‘The accused was to know the charge and the names of his accusers. 
The draft embodied, in effect, standing grievances against ecclesiastical courts, 
especially in their attitude to heresy trials, grievances which also found expression 
in the Supplication against the Ordinaries. Since these grievances were enter- 
tained by the Commons themselves (the Supplication originated in that house), 
it seems likely that this draft represents work on the part of the Commons, or of 
some one individual interested in these matters and connected with the Com- 
mons. It should probably be ascribed to the first (1529) session of the Reforma- 
tion parliament. Nothing seems ever to have followed from it. 

(2) Draft bill to prohibit the sale of goods except at fairs and markets.‘ 
Almost a ‘proper’ draft, but in an individual and unknown hand. Endorsed: 
‘Mr. Gybson—A bill concernyng Cyttes borowhs towns and portes.” The sug- 
gestion in the calendar that this referred to Richard Gibson, member for Rom- 
ney, is quite unsupported; we suggest instead that the endorsement referred not 
to the man entrusted with the bill or responsible for sponsoring it in the house, 
but to the author who had sent the document to Cromwell (the endorsement is 

1 L.P., vi. 120 (2). 
2 Cf. Eng. Hist. Reo. lxvi (1951), 507 Ё. 
3 There is only the vaguest echo in the act restraining bishops from citing suspects out of their 


dioceses, passed in 1532 (23 Henry VIII c. 9), but this too arose out of a clause in the Supplication. 
4 L.P., vii. 67. 5 Ibid., footnote. 
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by a Cromwellian clerk). The significance of this will appear below.! The con- 
tents of the bill bear strong marks of a special kind of source: they speak of the 
engrossing of merchandise by rich men and their unethical dealings in the 
privacy of their own houses, of the decline of market towns and the impoverish- 
ment of artisans compelled to seek a living in the countryside or go begging. 
The bill provides for public and controlled trading and compels all artificers, 
except blacksmiths and farriers, to reside within some town or borough. Not 
even pedlars are to sell any goods except at markets and fairs. The draft evinces 
a concern for decaying towns of which there is much in the programme of the 
economic reformers of the 1540’s, but nothing in government action until 
155438 it attacks merchants much as Armstrong did;? and the absurdity of its 
desire to restrain craftsmen within the limits of towns sufficiently indicates that 
we have here no responsible government plan. It reads like the suggestions of 
an ardent reformer with ideas of his own on the troubles of the realm. Needless 
to say, there is no trace of such a plan in any other document of the period. 

(3) Draft bill for the setting up of a court of six Justices or Conservators of 
the Common Weal.‘ This is the draft printed and brilliantly commented upon 
by Professor Plucknett.5 To him it was a sign both of high juristic reasoning and 
administrative skill. It planned the erection of a court, assisted by a police force 
(serjeants of the common weal), to enforce ‘statutes penal or popular’, statutes 
creating offences breach of which was brought to trial by private persons (in- 
formers) bringing a civil action and taking part of the statutory fine. The scheme 
outlined would have given England an early system of public enforcement of the 
law in criminal cases by means of a true criminal procedure, and would have 
saved such matters both from the malice of individuals and the confusion intro- 
duced by the principle of civil action. Whether it could have been established in a 
society whose local government was so markedly unbureaucratic is another matter. 
There is no other trace of so far-reaching a revolution in the administration of 
the law; the common practice then and for many years before and after was to 
commit the enforcement of penal statutes to conciliar committees, especially the 
‘king’s council learned’.* The draft would therefore show the government con- 
sidering the adoption of entirely new methods. But whether one can, in fact, 
see the hand of the government in this draft, is the question. It is written on 
both sides of small sheets with a little space between lines for corrections; the 
scribe, though a clerk of some sort, did not write any known government draft. 
All the few corrections are by him. There is thus no trace of government 
provenance in the appearance of the draft. 


1 P. 126. з т & 2 Philip and Mary c. 4. 

3 Tawney and Power, op. cit., iii. 122 f. 4 L.P., vii. 1611 (4). 

5 Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (1936), pp. 125 ff. 

8 Cf. R. Somerville, ‘Henry VII’s “Counsel Learned in the Law” ', Esg. Hist. Rev., (1939), liv. 
427 f., and such statutes as the ‘Star Chamber Act’, 3 Henry VII с.т. 
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Many points about the document suggest an origin outside government 
circles, The reiteration of ‘common weal’—the catchword of the later economic 
pamphleteers—not only in the title of the officers to be appointed but also in the 
sweeping adjurations of the last clause, is in itself significant. There is the fact, 
remarked by Mr. Plucknett, that the one citation of a previous statute is a serious 
misquotation.1 The extreme provisions of clause 20, extending the competence 
of the court to offences not yet created and left to its discretion, are very different 
from the almost painful legalism commonly observed in the statutes of the 
1530's. There are some very odd and oddly phrased sentences which it would 
be difficult to parallel in known government work: acts are not observed ‘and 
bettir it were they neuer had bene made onlesse they shuld bee put in due and 
perfite execucion’,? ‘there is neuer at any tyme any sutis . . . entreated of but 
oonly such as concerne meum and tuum’,® ‘the prisone of the flete shalbe the 
place to commytte all such offendours vnto'—a curious inversion suggesting the 
sermon rather than the statute* There are others. The enacting clause is highly 
peculiar, especially in that it refers in general to the ordinances following instead 
of to the first section, an invariable practice in genuine acts. Equally unusual is 
the use of ‘Item’ instead of ‘Also’ to introduce each section. Finally, there is the 
business of the seal of the court. Several new courts with seals of their own were 
erected in this period, but this is the only one to be described. And in sostrangely 
romantic a way—a ship and the king's arms on one side, a plough with two 
handcarts, a hammer, and a spade on the other—to signify the place occupied by 
husbandry, crafts, and fishing in sustaining 'the greate bourdene of the Common 
weale of the Realme'.5 One might be reading a political pamphlet; indeed, the 
seal suggested to Mr. Plucknett the hand of Thomas More and echoes of 
Utopia,’ though—as he himself says—the draft cannot be earlier than 1534 by 
which time More, two years out of politics, was awaiting his fate in the Tower. 
The last folio seems to clinch the matter: it suggests the words to be engraved 
on the seal ‘if it bee the kingis pleasure’, surely no way to express things in a 
statute prepared by the king's ministers." 

To sum up: this is almost certainly not the work of the government, but was 
produced by one of those men interested in economic and social reforms of 
whom there is growing evidence in the 1530's. If we could point to a man 
closely associated with Latimer, Armstrong and Hales, whose chief interest lay 
in the law, we might be able to identify the author. The plan was in any case too 
vast and difficult to find favour with the government to whom it was sent. 

1 Plucknett, op. cit., pp. 128, 137. 

2 Ibid., p. 135. 

3 Ibid., p. 136. These two sentences provoked Mr. Plucknett’s special admiration, and rightly so: 
but are they in any way comparable to the usual tone of statutes at the time? 


4 Ibid., p. 140. 5 Ibid., p. 138. 
6 Ibid., p. 132 f. 7 Ibid., p. 144. The words underline the ideas represented on the seal. 
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(4) A bill described as ‘The copye of an Acte of Parlyament agaynste Pil- 
grimages and supersticious worshippinge of Reliques &c.’! It is drawn up in a 
very ‘improper’ manner: on both sides of smaller sheets, with hardly any spaces 
between lines but very wide margins, and in an unfamiliar clerical hand. Its 
phrasing gives it away. The preamble is full of moral reflections, which is not 
unusual, but also adopts some very fanciful words; thus it inveighs against the 
man who 'addict hym self to any priuate or common place where yn ease and 
ydlenes he may lede his lyfe and like a drone bee eate and suke vpp suyche 
allmys and sustentation as shulde be geven to poore impotent and miserable 
persons'. The bill uses sermonizing terms like 'spices of ypocrisy' and is vague 
when it comes to legal points. Throughout the enactment phrases of moral 
censure, and justification recur, whereas they ought to have been concentrated 
in the preamble. Altogether, taking into account appearance, purpose and 
phrasing, this paper was most likely drafted by an advanced religious reformer, 
perhaps at the instigation of interests either in parliament or government, and 
must not be taken as evidence of the government's considered intentions. The 
fact that it was described as a ‘copye’ does not mean it was taken from a real 
draft of an enacted statute; ‘copye’ here signifies much the same as draft. 

(5) Draft bill (the preamble only is now extant) concerning the payment of 
tithes in London.? Nearly a ‘proper’ draft, but the clerk's hand is unfamiliar 
and the spacing is unusually narrow. The paper seems originally to have formed 
a roll. The point at issue, affecting only the interests of the citizens and parsons 
of London, and the fact that the bill was intended to clarify doubts arising out of 
an arbitration made between them, make it plain enough that this bill was drawn 


. -up by the city authorities; that it was submitted by them to Cromwell issuggested 


by the endorsement, in the hand of one of his clerks, of the description ‘Bytwene 
the Cytizens and Curattes of London'. 

(6) Draft bill for ‘A Reformacion for the pow[re] benefices thorough the 
Realme'.? ‘Proper’ except for spacings and handwriting which is very individual, 
though so far unidentified. The bill grants powers to abolish poor benefices and 
transfer their emoluments to others; it envisages a necessary and not very diffi- 
cult reform. The fact that thé vicegerent in spirituals is specifically given auth- 
ority by it also suggests that it may have come from Cromwell and the govern- 
ment. Against this is its form, not a very weighty objection since it is nearly 
enough correct and may be a first and rough draft to be worked up later; more 
important, a correction (not by the draftsman) has changed the perfectly accurate 
reference to the authority of 'the kinges highnes . . . and of his lordes spirituall 
and temporall and comens in this present parlament assemblyd’ to ‘the three 
estattes assemblyd in this present parlament', a meaningless and unparalleled 
form of the enacting clause. For the rest, the phrasing is not inconsistent with 

1 Г.Р.,х.246(16). * 2 L.P., хі. 204. з L.P., xiv. 1. 868 (15). 
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official origin. Possibly this draft was in some way commissioned by the govern- 
ment but never got near enough acceptance to be put in the hands of official 
draftsmen. As it is, its provenance must remain suspect. 

(7) Draft bill concerning the use of confiscated monastic lands, the creation 
of a standing army and the erection of a court of centeners to administer itt 
This draft recently acquired special importance when it was used to clinch a 
general argument alleging vast plans to build ‘a ‘Renaissance despotism’ in 
England® Mr. Stone used his view of this document to support his general 
thesis, and his general thesis to prove that this document was drafted by the 
government; his circular argument makes it necessary to tackle both these 

oints. 
j The document is quite ‘improper’: written on both sides of small sheets 
with hardly any spacing between lines, it does not look like a government draft. 
The handwriting is individual and not clerkly; I have kept an eye open for its 
recurrence in four years’ reading in the records of this time without ever coming 
across it again, in itself not a bad argument for suspecting that it did not belong 
to any one connected with the government. Most significant is an endorsement 
on it of the name “Thomas gybson’. This is not only contemporary (and not, as 
Mr. Stone supposes, possibly Elizabethan),’ but moreover in the familiar hand 
of a Cromwellian clerk much employed in endorsing the names of senders on 
Cromwell’s incoming correspondence. It is at least likely that a Thomas Gibson 
sent the paper to Cromwell, and—despite Mr. Stone’s failure to make anything 
of the name—there is a Thomas Gibson, obscure enough but interesting, in this 
context. He was a protégé of Latimer’s, an executor of Clement Armstrong’s 
‘will, a grocer turned printer and a man who communicated some rather absurd 
ideas to Cromwell.4 In other words, he admirably fits the part for which the 
endorsement seems to cast him, and it is quite probable that the endorsement 
on document (2)5 refers to the same man. ‘Diplomatically’, the paper suggests 
private provenance. 
Its phrasing and contents support this conclusion. Mr. Stone’s view that 


1 L.P., xiv. I. 871. 

2 L. Stone, "The Political Programme of Thomas Cromwell’, ase, xxiv. 1 Ё. 

3 Ibid., p. 11. 

4 His figure emerges from the following few notices: Thomas Gibson, grocer of London, signed 
Clement Armstrong's will (Bindoff, op. cit., in Ecos. Hist. Rev., xiv. 72; Armstrong himself was a grocer 
before he turned pamphleteer—i4id., p. 69); he may still have been a grocer in 1538 (L.P., xiii. П. 
1192); before that, however, he had taken up printing in the reforming interest, and Latimer recom- 
mended him to Cromwell for the ‘Bishops’ Book’ of 1537 (L.P., xii. II. 295). The Thomas Gibson 
who some time in 1537-8 wrote to Cromwell, offering to prove the king's coming victory over the pope 
from many curious prophecies which he had collected (Z.P., xii. II. 1242), may well have been the same 
man; such mild forms of religious mania went commonly enough with reforming ideas in church and 
common wealth. 

5 Above, pp. 122-3. 
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only a statesman could frame a draft satisfying to so many interests? is in conflict 
with the evidence of private excellence provided, for instance, by document (3) 
above; moreover, the desire to see the monasteries north of the Trent saved and 
to keep the dispossessed monks from contact with the world by reconstituting 
a propertyless monasticism went clean contrary to express government policy. 
On the other hand, that the dissolution had bad social consequences became one 
of the commonplaces of the Latimer group of reformers.* Especially noticeable 
is the reference to monks ‘accomptyd ded persons in the law’,? correct enough 
but never allowed to interfere with the dissolution and in fact irrelevant to it; 
it recalls the juristic philosophizing of draft (3). To Mr. Stone, the petitionary 
phrase with which the document opens is categorical proof that it was ‘either 
drawn up by the same hand as’ the second act of succession, ‘or was based upon 
it’. “As such’, he goes on, ‘it must be the work of a lawyer, and one in the employ 
of the government.” ‘The deduction hardly follows; moreover, it is wise to avoid 
all dogmatism where the petitionary or enacting clause is concerned. There was 
little regularity or definition about the practicé in such matters, except that there 
had to be a mention of king, lords, and commons. Remarks in the preamble about 
the hurt to the realm which the suppression of the monasteries had caused would 
‘read most surprisingly if they had been drafted by the government. The con- 
cern with husbandry, hospitality, unemployment and old age was at least as 
marked among the social theorists of the time as in Henry VIII's government; 
most people would say the former cared more. The sum of £1,000 allocated to 
the upkeep of fortifications is absurdly small when compared with the actual 
expenditure on such items in these years.5 The choice of Coventry as the seat 
of the court—because it is ‘not farre from the mydell of the realme’—provides 
the sort of fanciful touch one would expect in a private plan. All government 
was being more and more concentrated at Westminster, and no responsible 
statesman would have dreamt of sending so important a department as a virtual 
war office half way across the country. The further argument that the decay of 
Coventry might thereby be arrested recalls the reformers’ concern with towns.* 


1 Stone, op. cit., p. 4. His reference to ‘a crank reformer’ shows his misapprehension of the true 
position: the more far-reaching and complicated a suggested piece of legislation is, the less likely it is to 
have originated with the government. Those who had to carry laws into effect knew well the possible 
limits of the bureaucracy at their disposal. . 

? Cf. R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (1948), p. 261. 

8 Stone, op. cit., p. 14. 

4 Ibid., p. 4. The form of a petition by both houses also occurs in the attainder of Elizabeth Barton, 
the act confiscating the property of the knights of St. John and the Cleves divorce (23 Henry VIII c. 12; 
32 Henry VIII cc. 24, 25; the last two are referred to by Mr. Stone). It proves nothing. 

5 E.g.: between September 1532 and June 1533 the treasurer of Berwick alone received £23,368 
(L.P., vi. 664); in 1538, financial assistance to be given to ‘certain garrisons’ if some plans were followed 
was put at 20,000 marks (L.P., хш. II. т). 

5 In draft (2) above; and there too the name Gibson appears. _ 
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It is impossible to recite all the detail here: if the draft stood by itself, it could not 
seriously be thought to have been a plan devised by the government. 

But Mr. Stone has argued that it was meant to provide the coping-stone in a 
system of despotism, and if his view that Cromwell was planning a despotism 
were tenable the draft would indeed fill that place well. This is not the place to 
enter into a consideration of Cromwell’s real plans, though one may remark in 
passing that it was a strange despotism that relied so largely on the legislative 
supremacy of parliament. But Mr. Stone’s own arguments in favour of his 
thesis must be rapidly reviewed Maitland’s suggestion that in the 1530’s the 
common law was nearly displaced by the civil law, and liberty therefore by 
despotism,? was long ago severely modified by Holdsworth: the supremacy of 
the common law itself was never threatened by the conciliar courts, though these 
looked likely to become permanent rivals to the common law courts, ‘The court 
of commonweal was not a government project, and if it had been it would not 
have threatened the common (and statute) law whose enforcement it was meant 
to secure; no basis for a ‘Renaissance despotism’ there. Treason by words was 
recognized by the common law in the fifteenth century and only reduced to 
statute in 1534, not invented then.’ The supposed nation-wide network of 
informers is a myth; men who wrote delating offenders were either magistrates 
whose ordinary duty it was to do so, or—very occasionally—men with a grudge; 
there is no trace of evidence for a government-organized system. Cromwell's 
attempts to influence elections to parliament are not to be properly described as 
packing, being but mild precursors of the ordinary policy of the next 300 years 
and certainly not 'dictatorial' except perhaps in the one known case of Canter- 
bury in 1536—and even there we are not familiar with the circumstances." 
Whatever the purpose of the lost original draft of the Act of Proclamations may 
have been, no argument can rest on it ia absentia; it is certain that the act as it 
stands only provides machinery for the enforcement of proclamations and it is at 
least likely that its first form was designed to do the same thing, though prob- 
ably by less palatable methods.3 In fact, there is not one piece of genuine 


1 Stone, op. cit., p. 2. 2 Maitland, English Law and the Renaissance. 

3 Holdsworth, Hist. of Eng. Law, iv. 252 f., esp. 283-5. 

4 Cf. Plucknett, op. cit., p. 130. 

5 J.D. Thornley, “Treason by Wordsin the Fifteenth Century’, Ёле. Hist. Rev., xxxii (1917), 556 ff. 

в The argument (which is not peculiar to Mr. Stone) for this network relies on R. B. Merriman, 
Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell, esp. pp. 116 ff. That book is marked by an unfounded over- 
emphasis on the supposed sinister and terrorizing activities of Cromwell. From it an idea seems to have 
arisen of Cromwell as a sort of premature Metternich organizing a police state. 

? СЕ my remarks on the question of elections and Cromwell, Camb. Hist. Fournal, x. 160 ff. 

8 Cf. Stone, op. cit., p. 2, n. 11. E. R. Adair's discussion of this act (Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxii. 24 ff.) 
must stand. Cromwell's letter of 1535 (L.P., viii. 1042; Merriman, of. cit., i. 409 f.) only proves that 
the judges held sound views on proclamations; he himself was so far from wishing to replace statute by 
proclamation that he doubted whether proclamations not grounded upon a specific statute were 
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evidence to suggest that Cromwell planned a despotism, ‘Renaissance’ or other- 
wise; the casual remarks of opponents like Chapuys or the virulence of personal 
enemies like Cardinal Pole are hardly worth calling evidence. No one can doubt 
that his government was vigorous, direct and often ruthless, employing the 
legitimate and constitutional means to hand; but that is a very different thing. 
Mr. Stone sees the ‘key to the whole of this elaborate programme’ in the 
need for financial and military power, to be supplied from the wealth of the 
church and its suitable employment. Since there was no such elaborate pro- 
gramme it is the less necessary to look for a key. Nor were such far-reaching 
ambitions required to make Henry and Cromwell look to the Church for the 
filling of coffers left empty by Wolsey. Mr. Stone argues that the employment 
of clerical wealth for the creation of an army was much mooted; if he were right, 
one would indeed have to think differently of the draft under discussion. He 
prints a document which, he says, contains ‘the basis of the government's policy’ 
for a decade from 1533 onwards! Perhaps so—but about as many of its sugges- 
tions as were adopted were never put through, and there is in it no trace of a plan 
for an army.? Where indeed is the ‘considerable other evidence that the need 
for a standing army was preoccupying the government through those years’ ?8 
Chapuys said in 1535 that the king had enough money to equip a force of 1,000 
men ‘as they have sometimes said’; does this prove any intention to create a 
large army, or is it not rather in line with the setting up of the bodyguard of 200 
(ultimately £o) gentlemen-pensioners, much discussed before it was established 
in 1539,°an altogether tamer affair? As for the projected garrisons in the north, 
the document quoted by Mr. Stone shows that Cromwell did not plan them so 
much as express doubts whether they would not lead to more trouble than they 
would сиге, while the plan of 1538 referred to a slight reinforcement for existing 
garrisons (probably those of Berwick and Carlisle)." Mr. Stone himself admits 
that attacks on episcopal wealth did not necessarily come from the government; 


legal. Marillac’sletter (L.P., xiv. I. 1207) shows that, asso often, he had only heard an inaccurate rumour. 
Much of the ‘despotic’ flavour given to this period comes from excessive reliance on the hostile and Ш- 
informed reports of ambassadors. The argument cannot be saved by what King James said seventy years 
after. . 

1 Stone, op. cit., рр. 3, 9 #. This paper was probably, though not certainly, produced by the govern- 
ment. 

2 The confiscation of episcopal lands and the payment of salaries to bishops did occupy the govern- 
ment’s attention; Mr. Stone could have found better proof in a document written by Thomas Wrio- 
thesley and therefore certainly coming from the government (L.P., vii. 1356). 

3 Stone, op. cit., p. 5. His arguments are taken in turn. ` 

4 L.P., viii. 121. 

5 L.P. xii. I. 237; xiii. I. 503, 510; П. т, 111; xiv. I. 29, 719, 745-6. 

в L.P., xi. 1410: ‘If the King will have garrisons planted they should be thought of in time and so 
ordered ав not to offend the people. . . .’ 

7 L.P. xiii. IL т. The sum to be allotted was the same as that to be reserved for the upkeep of 200 
gentlemen-at-arms. 
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: his example—John Parkyns’s scheme—is, within its narrower field, as detailed 
as the plans for the court of centeners.1 Not all devices to increase government 
revenue at the expense of the Church arose in government circles; one of the 
most extraordinary, advocating the confiscation of all church property down to 
parish glebes, was certainly a private extravaganza.* Mere elaboration of im- 
practicable ideas does not mark them as coming from the government. Mr. 
Stone does not improve one's trust in his conclusions when—to prove that the 
government contemplated the seizure of church ornaments and chantries—he 
quotes a list of Cromwell's notes in which nothing of the sort occurs and a vague 
view of the government's possible intentions expressed by the imperial ambassa- 
dor. There is practically no sign that Cromwell’s government ever seriously 
intended to proceed further with the confiscation of church revenues than the 
dissolution of the monasteries and Order of St. John. What matters more here, 
there is no sign at all that a standing army was ever contemplated. In 1539, 
when the government was faced with the danger of invasion, it worked hard to 
bring the militia up to strength, as plentiful muster rolls evidence,‘ but no army 
of mercenaries was hired or even considered. What Sir Edward Coke said in 
the reign of James I is hardly evidence; he may well have seen some such paper 
as that under discussion here and also have thought it a government project. 
His summary reads as though something like this document, or perhaps the 
Lansdowne MS. quoted above, had been the basis of it, and even Coke could err.5 

The conclusion must therefore be that Mr. Stone has failed to prove any 
‘despotic’ intentions on the part of Cromwell's administration.f We repeat that 
we cannot here join issue on the larger aspects of his paper, we cannot enter 
our plea for a true view of the 1530's; what matters is that the draft for the 
court of centeners—which in itself is about as sure not to have originated with 
the government as any draft of this period—cannot be made part of a 'political 
programme of ‘Thomas Cromwell’ which never existed. It follows that nothing 
stands in the way to seeing in this document a private plan, communicated and 


perhaps thought up by Thomas Gibson. 


1 L.P., xii. I. 26r. 

3 Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. т, fos. 215—16. 

3 L.P., viii. 475; x. 282. Stone, ор. cit., p. 5, n. 5. 

4 L.P., xiv. I. 652. 

5 Stone, op. cit., pp. 17 f. Mr. Stone says (р. 17) that Coke must either have seen such a plan or 
simply invented it. Of course he did not invent it; the point is rather whether the plan he saw really 
emanated from the government. That he said it did proves nothing at all. 

$ For a warning against Mr. Stone's too definite assertions cf. his statement that Chapuys reported 
Cromwell to be in favour of slowing down the dissolution, but was opposed by the king (p. 8). The 
letter he cites (L.P., x. бот) only shows that Chapuys was relating the merest rumour (even he said he 
- had only been told); yet this unreliable rumour becomes the basis for a confident assertion on Cromwell's 
attitude to the dissolution, to be followed by a quite unsupported and equally confident allegation about 
his attitude to bishops. 
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(8) A draft bill for abolishing some liberties enjoyed by the Church On 
both sides of small sheets, in an individual hand and with no spacings; therefore 
probably a private draft. As it is endorsed by a Cromwellian clerk with a rather 
lengthy title (‘of grauntes by the noble prynces of this Realme for good intent 
yoven to spirituall men, nowe abused’), it may again have been sent to Cromwell 
for consideration. The fact that the bill would have subjected the inhabitants 
of these liberties to municipal and not to royal jurisdiction supports the view 
that the draft did not emanate from the government. 

(9) А very long draft bill for a poor law.2 A ‘proper’ draft, except that it was 
written on both sides of small sheets; it seems to be in the hand of a government 
clerk. Its provisions were to come into operation on 1 March 1536-7, so that. 
it may have been planned to take the place of the act of 27 Henry VIII c. 25 
(passed in the spring: of 1536). Its vast scope, general scale, and great adminis- 
trative difficulties—it is a real though short-term poor law code, envisaging a 
system of public works paid for out of a general graduated income tax and com- 
plete with a health service for the labourers—would have caused it to be dropped 
in favour of a stop-gap measure when the government found itself confronted 
_ with the work caused by the dissolution of the monasteries. The draft deserves 
a detailed study which the present writer hopes to devote to it some time; in 
the meantime he can only give it as his opinion, for what it is worth, that it 
represents a plan drawn up not by the government but on its initiative. Possibly 
several ideas for a poor law were commissioned and collected, and the simplest 
put through. 

That concludes the discussion of parliamentary drafts in the 1530’s. Some 
represent the early stages of enacted legislation, some are government plans 
which came to nothing, some—and they include the most interesting—are the 
fruit of private labour, the work of men interested in social, economic and re- 
ligious reforms who sent their ideas to Cromwell as their best hope, and at times 
prepared them in the form of parliamentary bills so that the minister might the 
more readily adopt them. About a few of the documents we cannot be sure. A 
list of the extant drafts classified accordingly is appended. 

: С. К. Exton. 


APPENDIX 


This list does not claim to be beyond cavil, but it is hoped that at least it may be exhaustive. 
A number of documents described as drafts in the calendar are not included because they are 
in fact not drafts but later copies, or not parliamentary material at all. ‘Two drafts listed in 


1 L.P., xv. от. L.P. refer to 32 Henry VIII c. 12 (concerning sanctuaries) but I can see little 
connexion between the two. 
3 Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18. C. vi. (not calendared in Z.P.). 
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L.P., v. 50 and vii. 1380 (2) cannot now be traced at the Public Record Office and have been 
omitted, All references but the last in the list are to volumes of the Letters and Papers. 


Drafts for acts passed, originating with the government. 
iv. 6043 (6); v. 52 (1, 2), 721 (1, 4, 8, 9, 11), 1016 (1, 2); vi. 120 (3-8); vii. 57 (2), 
62, 1381 (1—5); x. 246 (1, 2, 4—6, 8, 11, 14), 1090; xiv. I. 868 (9, 12); xv. 499 (1-3). 


Drafts for acts passed, originating outside the government. 
iv. 6043 (7); v. 1016 (3, 4); vii. 1382 (1). 
Abortive government drafts. 
v. 721 (10, 12); vii. 66 (2), 1611 (1,2); x. 246 (18); xiv. І. 872, 876; xv. 502 (1); ddd., 
- 663, 824, 899, 1453, 1480. 


Abortive drafts from outside the government. 
vi. 120 (2); vii. 67, 1611 (4); x. 246 (16); xi. 204; xiv. I. 871; xv. 501. 


Abortive drafts possibly commissioned by the government but drafted outside it. 
xiv. I. 868 (15); Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18 C. vi. 
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APRIL, 1848 


Ir is well known that one of the chief functions of the prefects in nineteenth- 
century France was to manage elections in the interests of the government. If 
their activities in this respect have on the whole lacked detailed historical investi- 
gation, this is doubtless due to their modesty, as well as to that of the Ministers 
of the Interior from whom they derived their authority. They were content that 
their political achievements should speak for themselves, and one suspects that, 
rather than advertise the methods by which the desired result was brought about, 
they preferred to leave them in obscurity, even to the point of purging the official 
records. The absence of documents relating to this topic is particularly notable 
for the period of the Second Republic. It has been said, though as will be seen 
with some exaggeration, that the political correspondence of the commissaires and 
prefects with the Minister of the Interior during this period has practically all 
disappeared; but a brief sketch of the sources that have survived will indicate 
that the situation is not quite so hopeless from the historian’s point of view as 
this statement might suggest. In the first place we have the printed circulars 
despatched from the Ministry of the Interior to the départements? These, in so 
far as they concern electoral matters, consist almost exclusively of technical 
instructions, with an occasional laudable injunction to maintain absolute free- 
dom of voting. Written circulars are naturally of a more interesting nature, the 
reason being indicated by a note pinned to a draft of an electoral circular of 
22 March 1848: ‘Je pense que cette circulaire doit être autographié et non pas 
imprimé, car il ne conviendrait guère d'y donner de la publicité.’ Perhaps for 
the same reason the collection of these circulars in the Archives Nationales is 
curiously scanty. For the whole of 1848 only three ‘circulaires autographiées’ sur- 
vive. A collection of telegraphic despatches concerns only administrative details 

1 A valuable guide to the sources is provided in P. Caron, ‘Les sources manuscrites parisiennes de 
l'histoire de la Révolution de 1848 et de la Deuxième République’, Revue a’ histoire moderne et con- 
temporaine, vi. 85—119. 

2 These, for the period of the Second Republic, are in the Archives Nationales, Е 1* 45. Circu- 
laires et instructions ministérielles, 1847—50; F 1* 46, ibid., 1851-2; Е 1* 58. Circulaires. Elections 
1793-1855. In subsequent notes A. N. means Archives Nationales, and A.D. Archives Départementales. 


3-AN.F те II 58. 
t A.N. F 1** 2097. Circulaires autographiées du Ministère de l'Intérieur, 1848. 
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of little significance The great series of cartons labelled ‘Esprit public et élec- 
tions’ 2 from which so much material of importance for the history of France in 
_the nineteenth century remains to be drawn, contain, at least so far as I have ex- 
plored them, no more than an isolated document or two for each département on 
the elections in 1848, and only a little more for the years 1849—51. More 
valuable than these are three cartons which contain miscellaneous papers and 
letters of the Ministry of the Interior relating to elections between 1848 
and 1853. Among the materials deposited by the Ministry of Justice at the 
Archives Nationales there are six cartons which contain documents bearing 
on various aspects of the elections of 1848—50.* Finally, a great collection of 
administrative regulations survive, but these contribute little to the subject under 
discussion.5 | 
Whatever the cause, the fact is that the central archives, though they contain 
useful material, are inadequate for a comprehensive study of the electoral pres- 
sure exercised by the administration at this period. The alternative, it might 
seem, would be to have recourse to the departmental archives. The number of 
these, and the very rough state of classification of the documents in many of 
them, make a complete survey of this field a long and difficult task. Moreover 
the same influences have been at work here also. We may take it for granted 
that any document likely to throw light on our subject will have been. headed 
Confidentielle or Très confidentielle. It is easy to see in some archives départe- 
mentales that all such documents have been purged from the record. In some, 
indeed, the process has apparently been carried to the length of eliminating 
practically all political documents relating to the years 1848-52. In the archives 
of the Var, and in those of the Haut-Rhin, for example, one letter of a slight 
political interest survives in each case. However, some prefects were evidently 
less energetic in removing their traces than others; here and there can be found 
ministerial correspondence and circulars which help to fill the gaps in the collec- 
tion at the Archives Nationales, and there are also valuable indications of local 
activities by the commissaires and prefects. I have supplemented a personal in- 
vestigation of some twelve departmental archives, two or three of which yielded 
practically nothing, with material gleaned from departmental and local studies of 
the history of the Second Republic. The sparseness of relevant material in such 
1 A.N.F т* 19. Dépêches télégraphiques, 1838—49. | 
з AN. F те III. Esprit public etélections (classified by. départements). Seignobos says that there is a 
complete gap for the period of the Monarchy of July and the Republic of 1848. According to tradition, 
he adds, the massacre of the documents of the Ministry of the Interior occurred in 1863 and was com- 
mitted not for political reasons but simply to create space. La Révolution de 1848, bulletin de la société 
d'histoire de la Révolution de 1848, vol. iv, no. 23, pp. 303—4. 
` з AN.F то II-56-8. Elections, 1848-53; F 1° 97. Affaires électorales, 1848—55. 
4 A.N. BB?? 319-23, 327. 
5 AN. Е т^* 12811, Amplications des lois, ordonnances, etc., Ministére de l'Intérieur, Jan.— 
Sept., 1848. Ы 
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studies is however further evidence of the extent to which it has disappeared from 
the archives. 

A few biographies are of assistance, but on the whole rather in helping to 
clarify the policy of the government at Paris than in revealing the way in which 
that policy was put into effect in the départements. The press offers another. 
source for investigation, but at the same time presents the difficulty that its 
allegations of electoral manceuvres by the administration, though extensive and 
vigorous, are in the nature of things inspired by political passion and often in- 
capable of being verified. It seemed doubtful, therefore, whether the time 
necessary for the exploration of a host of journals, both local and national, would 
be justified by the production of any evidence that could safely be used. I have 
been through one of the clerical journals, L’ Ami de la Religion, and if time had 
permitted it would certainly have been desirable to have explored other periodi- 
cals, even though everything discovered would have had to be treated as the 
starting point of a separate investigation. However, leaving the press on one 
side, and allowing for the scrappy and haphazard nature of the remainder of the 
evidence, it has still seemed possible to gather sufficient material to enable a 
general picture of the influence exercised by the administration over the elec- 
tions to be painted, though it will necessarily be composed by putting together 
a great many isolated facts drawn from diverse sources. For such a picture, 
moreover, it is not necessary to exhaust all the available material for the sake of 
proving the same point ten times over. - 

On the other hand it is not possible to write off the whole enquiry with the 
argument that administrative influence over the elections was so much an in- 
tegral part of French politics in the nineteenth century that no specific examina- 
tion of its operation during the Second Republic is required. Indeed, it might 
have seemed, in February 1848, that such electoral pressure was to be a thing: 
of the past. The Revolution began, as revolutioris are apt to begin, with a wave 
of idealism, in which it was believed that the corrupt ways of the July Monarchy 
were to be drowned for ever. Political corruption, it was thought, could not 
survive under a régime of universal suffrage, and the most astonishing feature of 
the Revolution had been the sudden and apparently unquestioning acceptance of 
this principle by the whole country. The man who was to put it into practice 
was the Minister of the Interior in the Provisional Government, Ledru-Rollin. 
His first circular, addressed to the prefects of Louis-Philippe, announced the 
establishment of the Republic and called on them to take the necessary measures 
for ensuring public tranquillity and the co-operation of the people with the new 
government. The prefects, however, could do little more than pronounce an 
administrative morituri te salutamus and disappear. The perfection of adminis- 
trative centralization, which the genius of Napoleon had created in France, 
achieved its finest hour in the passive, unresisting abdication of a whole régime 
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once the voice of Paris had spoken. To take the place of the Orleanist prefects 
and sub-prefects Ledru-Rollin appointed revolutionary commissaires? None of 
the prefects of Louis-Philippe, and only twelve sub-prefects, remained in office, 
and a good deal of confusion was caused by the appointment of so many new 
officials, often with ill-defined and overlapping functions. Calvadosand the Yonne 
achieved the distinction of possessing four commissaires at the same time. The 
first list of commissaires was composed of conspicuously moderate men for the 
most part, but between 17 March and 16 April, Ledru-Rollin made many 
changes, including theappointment of twenty-four commissaires générals. Thenew 
appointments went to men of more advanced views. By the middle of April practi- 
cally all the départements were under tried republicans, and some sixty-four of these 
belonged to the more democratic section of opinion that was represented by the 
Réforme? Apart from ensuring the continuance of the normal administrative 
services, the chief task of the commissaires was to prepare for the elections, which 
were to be held as soon as possible to legitimate the Republic by popular vote. 
In a decree of $ March, Ledru-Rollin laid down regulations for putting 
universal suffrage into practice, and a series of circulars to the commissaires filled 
out the details. These regulations and circulars were all of a technical nature 
and free from any suggestion that the administration should attempt to influence 
the results of the election. This did not mean that the Minister of the Interior 
accepted the idea of neutrality as between the Republic and its opponents. A 
circular of 8 March instructed the commissaires: 
En vous abstenant de toutes recherches contre les opinions et les actes politiques antérieurs, 
prenez comme règle que les fonctions politiques . . . ne peuvent être confiées qu'à des 
républicains éprouvés. . . . Qu'ils nous donnent une Assemblée nationale capable de com- 
prendre et d'achever l’œuvre du peuple . . . le tout, bien entendu, sans qu’il soit porté la 
moindre atteinte à l'indépendance des votes et à la liberté d'élection.? 
This last promise was amplified in a proclamation drawn up on 16 March by 
the Provisional Government, declaring: ‘Le gouvernement provisoire, lui, 
n'imitera pas les gouvernements usurpateurs de la souveraineté du peuple, qui 
corrompaient les électeurs, et qui achetaient à prix immoral la conscience du 
pays.’4 
There is no reason to question the sincerity of these sentiments, but at the 

game time the more democratic republicans could hardly avoid asking themselves 
whether France had in fact been converted overnight to democracy. When the 
voice of the people was heard, was it certain that it would be a democratic voice? 
Ledru-Rollin soon began to feel the desirability of taking precautions. Most of 

1 The only general study is Р. Haury, ‘Les commissaires de Ledru-Rollin en 1848’, La Révolution 
française, lvii. 438-74. 

з Ibid., p. 461. 

3 Le Monitear Universel, 8 March 1848. 

4 Bulletin des lois, X* Serie, I, no. 125, 18 March 1848. 
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the men whom he had appointed to assist him at the Ministry of the Interior 
were moderate republicans, but among the minor appointments were some less 
_ reputable political adventurers, and his private secretary, Delvau, held advanced 
views and was doubtless not without influence on his policy.t In a circular 
of 12 March, Ledru-Rollin had already expressed himself in forcible terms. 
Though the actual drafting of the circulars was the work of the Secretary- 
General of the Ministry, Jules Favre, Ledru-Rollin’s eloquence was perhaps 
responsible for the dramatic note with which this one opened: 
Quels sont vos pouvoirs? Ils sont illimités. Agent d'une autorité révolutionnaire, vous êtes 
révolutionnaire aussi. . . . Il ne faut pas vous faire illusion sur l'état du pays. Les sentiments 
républicaines y doivent étre vivement excités, et pour cela il faut confier toutes les fonctions 
„publiques à des hommes sûrs et sympathiques. . . . 
Les élections sont votre grande œuvre. . . . L'éducation du pays n'est pas faite: c'est 
à vous de le guider. Provoquez sur tous les points de votre département la réunion des 
comités électoraux, examinez sevèrement les titres des candidats, arrétez-vous à ceux-là seule- 
ment qui pourraient présenter le plus de garanties à l'opinion républicaine, le plus de chances 
de succés.® 
This frank appeal to the commissaires to purge the administration for the purpose 
of securing republican elections aroused violent and natural indignation among 
those who did not in fact want the elections to be republican. The non-demo- 
cratic journals burst into denunciations, of which one illustration may be given.3 
І? Ami de la Religion asked ironically: ‘Est-ce le délégué temporaire d'un peuple 
souverain, ou le maitre absolu d’un peuple esclave qui parle aujourd’hui dans le 
Moniteur? ‘Voilà’, it observed, ‘comment des hommes qui avaient hier de si 
brillantes colères contre l'abus des influences, contre la corruption électorale, en- 
tendent aujourd'hui la liberté des élections.’ In spite of such opposition Ledru- 
Rollin repeated his injunctions in a circular of 7 April: 
Le gouvernement doit-il agir sur les élections, ou se borner à en surveiller la régularité? Je 
n'hésite pas à répondre que, sous peine d'abdiquer ou méme de trahir, le gouvernement 
ne peut se réduire à enregistrer des procès-verbaux et à compter des voix; il doit éclairer la 
France et travailler ouvertement à déjouer les intrigues de la contre-révolution si, par 
impossible, elle ose relever la téte.5 
The task of enlightening the people had commenced with the distribution of 
the Bulletins de la République, written in the democratic interest by a group of 
Ledru-Rollin's friends. A circular of 26 March informed the commissaires that 
this journal sous forme d'affiche, which had already been sent to the maires of their 
départements, emanated from the Ministry. It was described as 'une feuille 
1 Alvin R. Calman, Ledru-Rollin and the Second French Republic (1922), pp. 64-8. 
* Le Moniteur Universel, 12 March 1848. 
3 Other examples may be found in L.-A. Garnier-Pagès, Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, 2nd ed. 
(1866), iii. 322—4. 
4 Г Ami de la Religion, journal ecclésiastique, politique et littéraire, 14 mars 1848, t. 136, pp. 622—3. 
5 Le Moniteur Universel, 7 April 1848. 
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politique qui ferait connaître, dans une langue accessible à toutes les intelligences, 
les véritables principes du Gouvernement républicain’ Twenty-five bulletins 
were issued between 13 March and 6 May. Most of them were innocuous, 
but the sixteenth threatened that if the elections were not satisfactory Paris 
would take the defence of the Republic into its own hands by a new insurrection. 
This bulletin, which aroused violent criticism, was written by George Sand. By 
a chapter of accidents it escaped the notice of responsible officials, and it cannot 
be held to represent Ledru-Rollin's views in any sense? 

These Bulletins were not the only attempt to propagate democratic opinions. 
In the report by the Ducos commission on the finances of the Provisional 
Government, it was revealed that Ledru-Rollin had granted 123,000 francs 
from his secret funds for the purpose of sending delegates to the provinces to 
carry out democratic propaganda. The original idea for this move came from 
the Club des clubs, presided over by Barbès. To obtain wider support for their 
views, Barbés and his friends had organized a number of democratic societies 
into a federation which in turn appointed a commission, including among its 
members Ledru-Rollin's secretary, Delvau, to organize democratic propaganda. 
Some 400-4 ṣo delegates were chosen from the clubs of Paris to go to the pro- 
vinces, and the Minister of the Interior was approached for funds to finance their 
journeys. He obtained the sanction of the other members of the government for 
spending a considerable sum of money on sending five or six delegates to each 
département, though apparently without revealing the connexion of the Cub des 
clubs with the plan. The object, according to the evidence of the former members 
of the Provisional Government to the Ducos commission, was to propagate 
republican ideas and facilitate the application of universal suffrage. Ledru- 
Rollin's explanation that in the interests of public tranquillity he was anxious to 
get a large number of workers away from Paris, and he thought the money 
granted was being spent for this purpose, is a patent invention. ‘There seems no 
reason to disbelieve the president of the commission of the Club des clubs, Longe- 
pied, who frankly declared: *Le ministre savait que les délégués étaient envoyés 
pour préparer les citoyens à faire de bonnes élections. It seems more likely 
that by alarming the provinces with their extreme views they did a fair amount 

1 A.N.F r** 2097. 2 Calman, 2р. cit., pp. 144—5. 

3 ‘Rapport fait par M. Theodore Ducos au nom de la commission chargée de l'examen du compte 
spécial de toutes les dépenses faites et ordonnancées par le Gouvernement provisoire, depuis le 24. février 
jusqu'au 11 mai 1848’, Le Moniteur Universel, 26 April 1849, pp. 1549-62. The further report, 
published in a supplement to Le Moniteur, 26 June 1851, adds nothing that is relevant to the subject 
under discussion. 

* His evidence is borne out by a letter of 22 June 1848, from the Under-Secretary of State to the 
Minister of the Interior, stating that a number of delegates, *qui par ordre du gouvernement provisoire 
ont parcouru les départements à l'époque des élections', were in a state of great poverty and insistently 


demanded payment of their expenses. The writer estimated that 4,000 francs would be necessary to 
satisfy them, and the reply was ‘donner mais individuellement". A.N. BB?? 319. А 
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of damage to the republican cause. An even less happy idea was the sending of 
non-commissioned officers as delegates to the regiments, for the purpose, again 
to quote Longepied, of indicating to the soldiers, ‘les chefs suspects dont 
l'influence était rédoutée pour les élections’. This move aroused so much opposi- 
tion that the military delegates were withdrawn after eight days." 

The attempt to effect in a few weeks the political education of a whole nation 
achieved as little success as might have been expected. Moreover it was soon 
realized that the substitution of republican commissaires for Orleanist prefects 
was not likely to be sufficient to produce satisfactory elections, unless it was also 
possible to remove the influence of those who were described in one indignant 
letter from the Vosges as ‘gens autrefois privilégiés, gens electa, nourris au 
râtelier du budget, âmes damnés de l'ancien régime”? Under the Monarchy the 
local officials had become too habituated to ‘making’ the elections easily to lose 
the habit. A republican wrote from the Haute-Garonne: ‘Parmi les plus fatales 


1 Report of Ducos Commission, Le Moniteur Universel, 26 April 1849, рр. 1553—45 Calman, 
op. cit., pp. 162-5. Evidence of the nature of the activities of one of these delegates to the army is 
provided by a letter from the commissaire for the Loire-Inférieure to the Minister of Justice, 12 April 
1848 (A.N. BB® 323), which seems interesting enough to deserve quoting at length: 

Hier le nommé Dieulouard (Antoine-frangois) se disant domicilié à Paris, rue Neuve St. Eustache 
No. 52, et envoyé par le Comité révolutionnaire, dont le siège est rue de Rivoli, No. 16, s'est présenté dans 
les casernes de Nantes pour demander aux sous-officiers des renseignements sur les opinions politiques de 
leurs chefs, et leur a remis les deux pièces ci-jointes, que je me hâte de vous transmettre, sans aucun 
commentaire. . . . Il résulte de ses explications qu'il aurait pour mission spéciale d'aller ainsi visiter 
toutes les garnisons de l'Ouest et du midi de la France, que sa mission aurait regu l'approbation secréte 
du Gouvernement; et que M. le préfet de police, en lui délivrant le 7 de ce mois, un passeport gratuit, 
que j'ai sous les yeux aurait fait remettre l'argent nécessaire pour subvenir aux frais de son voyage. . . . 
[He has with him a great many copies of the journal La Commune de Paris, issue of 17 March, and of an 
address by the Comité révolutionnaire. He is a jeweller by trade.] . . . Le voyant disposé à partir pour 
Bordeaux, malgré la promise qu'il avait faite au commissaire du département de retourner à Paris, je 
l'ai somméde rester à Nantes jusqu'à nouvel ordre. . . . [The letter ends with a request to be told what 
should be done about him.] - 

An attached document gives the instructions of Dieulouard. He is to report at least every three days, 
stating: 

1. The opinion of the regiment. 

2. The names of the non-commissioned officers regarded as most suitable for propagating republican 
doctrines. 

3. The ideas of the colonel and the officers, and if they are favourable or not to the Republic. 

4. If there is any dissension between the officers and soldiers, and what are the motives of this 
dissension. i 

After various instructions on methods of propaganda, the document ends: Vous aurez soin aussi que 
l'armée vote dans le sens des listes dressées par les commissaires du Gouvernement—c'est un des moyens 
qu'ils auront d'obtenir ce que leur est due. 

Vous recommanderez le citoyen Manaud aux électeurs de Tarn-et-Garonne, Gadon aux électeurs 
de la Creuze. [The names are filled in by a different hand.] 

Correspondance avec le citoyen [illegible] 

rue de Rivoli 16, 
Ch. Emery (?) 


3 A.N. F re П 97. 18 March 1848. 
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épreuves des temps passés, nous avons acquis cette conviction que le président 
d'un collège électoral influe considérablement sur le succès de tel ou tel candidat. 
Le choix de président provoque toujours le premier cri de triomphe." Now the 
presidents of the electoral bureaux were normally the local maires or juges de paix, 
men appointed to uphold the régime of Louis-Philippe. Hence the cry of des- 
pair that came in another letter from the Haute-Garonne: ‘Que la République ne 
force pas les électeurs à deposer leurs votes entre les mains d'un homme qui 
était Ame damné de Guizot.? One of the tasks of the commissaires was there- 
fore to remove officials whose influence was likely to be hostile to republican and 
democratic candidates in the forthcoming elections. They did not all carry it 
out with equal zeal or efficiency. The two commissaires for the Allier, who had 
taken possession of the préfecture on 12 March, voluntarily resigned on 19 March 
because of their unwillingness to apply the instructions of Ledru-Rollin in this 
respect. Their successor issued a vigorous circular to the maires calling on 
them to organize the candidature of sound republicans and unmask 'des hommes 
à double visage qui, aprés avoir servi la royauté, se disent les serviteurs du 
peuple'.4 This clarion call aroused protests in the Paris press but it evoked a 
letter of approval from Ledru-Rollin.5 

The opposition that the commissaires met in attempting to carry out this 
policy may be seen in a letter from the sous-commissaire of Mirecourt in the 
département of the Vosges: i 
Je crois de mon devoir de vous dire que la circulaire du ministre de l'Intérieur, interpretée 
généralement dans un sens trop littéral et trop absolu a produit dans nos campagnes une émo- 
tion assez pénible. Je me suis attaché à détruire cet effet, en leur affirmant que Padministration 
ne se proposait pas le moins du monde de révoquer en masse tous les maires et adjoints des 
communes rurales (mesure qui mettrait le pays en feu et rencontrerait d'ailleurs des obstacles 
insurmontables).9 


The mixture of sentiments with which the commissaires faced the task of 
promoting ‘good’ elections is well illustrated in a circular sent by Lorentz, com- 
missaire in the Meurthe, to the maires of his département on 12 April: 


‘Tous vos efforts combinés avec les nôtres doivent donc tendre à un but commun: de bonnes 
élections. Faites en sorte que les choix de vos administrés tombent sur des hommes franche- 
ment dévoués à la cause républicaine. . . . Ecoutez surtout notre voix, les autorités d'au- 
jourd'hui ne ressemblent en rien à celles du Gouvernement déchu: celle-ci s'appuyaient sur la 
corruption; nous, nous ne voulons agir que par l'influence morale de la raison.? 


1 A.N.F r° II 56. A. Pelleport, avocat à Saint-Gaudens, to the Provisional Government, 15 March 
1848. 

? Ibid. 

3 E. Maure, Le Bourbonnais sous Ja seconde république, (1909), p. 10. The letter from the commis- 
saires offering their resignations is in A.N. F 1° lI 97. 14 March 1848. 

4 Ibid., 24 March 1848. 5 Maure, op. cit., p. 22. 

6 A.D. Vosges. 8™ M4. Police et sûreté générale, 1819-50. 

7 A.D. Meurthe-et-Moselle. M. Election des députés, 1845—9. 
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The trouble was that for the peasantry the moral influence of reason could 
hardly compete with the material influence of the maires, and many letters came 
in to the commissaires, or direct to Paris, protesting against the ill will of the 
maires of the rural communes towards the Republic.! A protest from the Sarthe, 
after the election, declared that the ‘pauvres, naifs et honnétes gens des cam- 
pagnes’, under the eyes of their maires, ‘les maires de Louis Philippe!’, dared not 
vote against their wishes.2 The more energetic of the commissaires, as has been 
suggested, took strong action to guard against such a situation. Thevenet, the 
leading member of the Commission départementale in the Isére, reported: “Vous 
verrez par les propositions que nous ferons pour les nominations des maires et 
adjoints, que nous avons tout sacrifié en vue des élections des représentants.” 
Similarly the commissaire for the Doubs wrote to his sous-commissaires on 1 5 April: 
‘Il importe que les fonctionnaires de la.république soient des hommes du 
mouvement... . . Tous les maires donc des communes de votre arrondisse- 
ment dont vous ne croirez pas les sympathies acquises à la république doivent 
être révoqués de suite.'* 

The revocation of officials in view of the elections was not confined to maires. 
Tax-collectors, percepteurs, ‘gens si influents dans nos campagnes par leur rap- 
ports avec les petits propriétaires”, as a letter of denunciation ѕауѕ,° had also been 
used under the Orleanist régime as political agents. A letter to the commissaire 
of the Isére, complaining that a percepteur had been threatened with dismissal 
unless he voted and canvassed for particular candidates, suggests that the new 
authorities expected them to continue to exercise an influence over the electors.? 
The municipal councils were purged. The commissaire of the Isére wrote to the 
Minister of the Interior on 6 April: 'Il était indispensable pour imprimer partout 
une bonne direction à l'esprit public et aux administrations communales de les 
purger dans bien des localités des hommes dévoués au régime déchue.7 In the 
archives of this déparzement is a series of documents beginning 'Vu la néces- 
sité de mettre l'administration des communes en harmonie avec les principes du 
Gouvernement Républicain . . .', and proceeding to nominate a new municipal 
council] Only in a few cases was the municipal council dissolved as a whole, 
but in one of the arrondissements, Vienne, out of 133 municipal councils sixty 
had their composition modified.? 


1 AN. F re TI 56. 3 Ibid. 

3 A.D. Isére. М? Elections municipales, 1848. 

4 A.D. Doubs. 16 M 47. The extent to which the maires were changed varied greatly from départe- 
ment to département. Yn the Allier, it was alleged, some 200 maires were dismissed by the commissaire. 
L'Ami de la Religion, зо March 1848, t. 136, p. 759. 

5 A.N. BB9? 319. Letter froma notary of Monts, Vienne, to the Ministry of the Interior, 25 March 
1848. 

6 A.D. Isère. M? Elections municipales, 1848. 10 March 1848. 

7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

9 La Révolution de 1848 dans le département de I’ Tsère, ed. F. Rude (1949), p. 281. 
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The juges de paix were the object of similar measures. A memoir sent to the 
Provisional Government by a republican lawyer in the Haute-Garonne declared: 
"Les magistrats de cet ordre sont pour la plupart le produit de la corruption et 
de la vénalité. . . . Les services qu'ils étaient forcés de rendre à la police poli- 
tique étaient une condition presque essentielle de leur existence judiciaire. 
Plusieurs siéges ont été payés par la monnaie électorale." 'The writer drew the 
conclusion that it was necessary to replace most of them. Similarly the com- 
missaire of the Loir-et-Cher reported: 'C'est dans les places de juges de paix 
qu'on trouve le plus d'agents corrupteurs, nommés par le gouvernement 
déchu.? А sous-commissaire at Chatillon informed the commissaire for the Côte 
d'Or that a juge de paix ‘pouvait influencer les élections d'une manière facheuse; 
j'ai obtenu sa destitution'? A later report from a sous-commissaire in the same ` 
département says that in his arrondissement eight out of ten juges de paix have 
been dismissed, 'et c'était justice, car les anciens titulaires étaient les courtiers 
électoraux du Сопу déchu' 4 

It is unnecessary to give further examples: long columns in issue after issue 
of the Moniteur announce the dismissal of existing officials and their replacement 
by new men. The process was sometimes carried very low down the administra- 
tive hierarchy, as witness a letter from the commissaire of the Cóte d'Or to the 
Citoyen directeur des postes referring to the ‘dispositions anti-républicains’ of a 
directrice des postes and suggesting the name of a successor.’ A letter from the 
same commissaire to a teacher at the Ecole des Beaux-arts of Dijon ran: ‘J'ai 
l'honneur de vous informer que pour me conformer aux vues de la République 
qui veut compter sur le zéle des citoyens qui lui sont dévoués d’ancienne date, 
je me vois dans l'obligation de vous révoquer des fonctions de professeur d’archi- 
tecture.'^ Even the village teachers were liable to be threatened with dismissal 
if they did not support the list of candidates put forward by the commissaire." 

These, it must be emphasized, are only illustrations of a widespread ten- 
dency. But though the efforts of the commissaires to purge all ranks of the local 
administration, as a preliminary step to the elections, are unquestionable, the 
success with which they were able to carry out this policy is more open to doubt. 
In the towns the political influence of the administration could be organized 
with some chance of success, but as the commissaire for the Bas-Rhin warned the 
Minister of the Interior: ‘Dans les cantons ruraux, la guerre aux écharpes 
municipaux, de misérables petites vanités, l'appát des intéréts matériels, sont les 
seules préoccupations de la majorité des habitants.'5 

1 ALN. F re IL 56. 15 March 1848. 2 Ibid. 

3 A.D. Côte d'Or. M 6 513. 27 March 1848. 4 Ibid., 4 June 1848. 

5 Ibid., 27 April 1848. 

в AD. Côte d'Or. M 6 52%. Politique: sûreté générale, an VIJI—1851. зо April 1848. 


7 Examples from the Puy-de-Dôme, Dordogne, Vosges, Marne, in Esg. Hist. Rev., lvii (1942), 342. 
9 A.N. F r° I1 57. 14 March 1848. 
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A further problem was to obtain reliable information about officials. That 
` this was not easy is indicated by a note from a sous-commissaire in the Côte d'Or: 
"Vous ne sauriez croire combien j’éprouve de peine à obtenir des renseigne- 
ments exacts sur les fonctionnaires de l'arrondissement. On n’obéit ici qu'aux 
ressentiments et aux affections personnels." More serious was the problem of 
providing competent replacements for the dismissed officials. The commissaire 
for the Dordogne said of his département: ‘Le pays est trés peu avancé, ignorant, 
et il nous est difficile de trouver parmi les vrais républicains assez d'hommes 
aptes à remplacer les juges de paix qui sont en général animés d'un mauvais 
esprit.? Similarly, the commissaire for the Cóte d'Or wrote on 1 5 April: ‘Le 
travail sur les percepteurs est A mon avis trés sérieux. Il faut faire des change- 
ments sans doute; mais le service des contributions est dans ce moment si dif- 
cile et si chargé, quede nouveaux titulaires auraient de la peine à se tirer d’affaire.’8 
A sous-commissaire in the same département complained: ‘Les maires en général 
nous sont hostiles et nous ne trouvons personne pour les remplacer. The same 
objection came from the commissaire of the Vendée: 'Il faut changer les maires; 
mais quand et comment? J'y ai pensé, j'ai frappé les hostiles et je n'en ai pas 
trouvé toujours à les remplacer.’ The commissaire for Finistère, sending in a 
list of revocations of maires, explained its shortness by his inability to find sub- 
stitutes in a countryside where often not more than three persons could read and 
write in a whole commune.* The central government found the same difficulty 
in obtaining reliable republican procureurs-généraux, as appears in a plea from 
the Minister of Justice to the commissaire at Besancon: ‘Avez-vous un candidat 
pour la place de procureur général? Il m'est extrémement difficile de trouver 
des hommes qui réunissent républicanisme, capacité, considération acquise. 
Eclairez-moi, aidez-moi avec votre patriotisme.” The result was often that 
anti-republican officials managed to retain their offices for lack of competent 
successors. Even in the Cóte d'Or, where considerable efforts had been made 
to purge the administration, a report from one district after the elections could 
say: ‘Presque tout ce qui est employé en autorité a travaillé contre nous.'? 

Whatever the degree of success, however, there can be no doubt of the effort 
that was made to secure local officials who could be trusted to support republican 
candidates. The necessity of this policy if the Republic was to have any chance 
of survival can hardly be doubted. Ledru-Rollin was to go much further, 
however, in compromising with hard facts. Besides appointing republican 

1 A.D. .Cóte d'Or. M 6 513. 14 April 1848. 

3 A.N.F 1* IL 56. т April 1848. With this letter was enclosed a list of juges de paix to be dismissed. 

з A.D. Côte d'Or. M 6 513. To the sous-commissaire at Semur, 15 April 1848. 

ё Ibid. From the sous-commissaire at Semur to the commissaire, 1 April 1848. 

5 A.N.F re IL 56. Ina letter of 9 May 1848. 


9 A.N. F r° I197. 28 March 1848. 7 A.N. BB® 327. 19 March 1848. 
8 A.D. Côte d'Or. III M 52. Elections des 23 et 24 avril 1848. Report from Recey, 25 April. 
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officials to influence the electors, it was also necessary to have republican candi- 
dates, and their selection also presented considerable difficulties In Paris the 
National, the journal of the moderate republicans, organized a central electoral 
committee, put itself in touch with similar local committees and on то April 
published lists for all départements. Louis Blanc and the socialists who followed 
him issued the Ёле du Luxembourg. Conservative groups more cautiously began 
to organize candidatures. Local electoral committees, representing many 
different interests, sprang up all over the country, and a flood of potential candi- 
dates appeared, as many as 2,000 in Paris. The choice of candidates and drawing 
up of party lists by electoral committees, which is now taken for granted as a 
necessary part of democratic machinery, seemed in 1848 a usurpation of the 
power that rightfully belonged to the people. The moderate Catholic paper, 
L’ Ami de la Religion, protested: ‘Vous étouffez le principe du suffrage universel 
sous l'action des comités électoraux.’? On the other hand, as Garnier-Pagès 
asked, how was the choice to be made among thousands of candidates; or would- 
be candidates, by millions of uninstructed new electors, unless they had some 
guidance from above? The peasantry was often content to follow the lead of the 
curé or the local landowner and in so far as they did this might indeed manage 
without other advice. It was those who were most in sympathy with the new 
Republic who most felt the need for guidance. The commissaires were inundated 
with demands for lists of genuine republican candidates. There is only space 
here for two quotations by way of example. A maire writes to the commissatre 
for the Var: ‘Nous voila a la veille des Elections, et sans savoir 4 qui accorder nos 
suffrages. . . . Je me permets, Citoyen Commissaire, de vous adresser ces 
mots pour vous prier de nous servir de gouverne en cette occasion, et nous 
désigner les candidats auxquels nous devons accorder nos suffrages.’* Another 
maire, in the Doubs, says of his villagers: 'Chaque jour ils me demandent sur qui 
est qu'ils devraient donner leur suffrage vu que nous ne sommes pas au centre 
du département, et que nous ne connaissons pas d'hommes vraiment républi- 
cains, capables de soutenir nos droits à l'assemblée nationale.'5 

Although such letters came largely from republican sympathizers, conscious 
of the lack of notabilities in their localities who could be regarded as sintere 

1 Many letters to the Minister of Justice in A.N. BB?? 319, and there were doubtless similar letters 
to the other ministers, illustrate the expectation that the Provisional Government would play an important 
part in the choice of republican candidates. Among these is a letter from C. Renouvier, the philosopher, 
supporting the candidature of a friend and asking that the government should recommend him ‘en sous 
ordre’ to the commissaire for the Côtes-du-Nord. Renouvier adds: ‘Veuillez recevoir mes vifs remercie- 
ments pour l'attention bienveillant avec laquelle vous avez lu mon petit livre que certaines trouvent 
trop philosophique.” This is presumably a reference to his Manue/ républicain de l'homme et du citoyen. 

- 3 D? fmi de la Religion, 4 April 1848, t. 137, p. 31. 

3 Garnier-Pagès, op. cit., v. 230. 4 A.D. Var. 1 April 1848. 

5 A.D. Doubs. 6 M ro. The maire of Jallerange to the commissaire, 15 March 1848. The Archives 
départementales of the Côte d'Or contain a considerable number of such letters in III M 52. 
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supporters of the new régime, they doubtless reflected also the habit of regarding 
government as something that came from above.1 At the same time, even among 
republicans they do not necessarily indicate a wilingness to accept blindly 
whatever names were suggested. 'Les villageois', writes a sous-commissaire in 
the Cóte d'Or, ‘demandent partout des petites biographies qui leur fassent con- 
naitre les candidats, dont le plus grand nombre ne leur sont pas méme connus de 
nom.' Another sous-commissaire, from Cambrai, advises: ‘Si vous avez des 
candidats qu'il faille populariser donnez-nous un mot de biographie et nous 
ferons bonne besogne. Il faut que les candidats soient la conversation de tous les 
cabarets qui maintenant ne parlent que d'élections mais à vide.” Delay in draw? 
ing up official lists of republican candidates produced frequent complaints. On 
10 April the Ministry of the Interior intervened with a circular to all the com- 
missaires: ‘Citoyen Commissaire, veuillez m'adresser sans retard la liste défini- 
tive des candidats choisis par les comités électoraux de votre département, afin 
que je puisse . . . désigner à votre attention les noms de ceux sur lesquels vous 
devez plus spécialement appeler les suffrages des citoyens. In the end, lists of 
republican candidates were drawn up by the commissaires in every département 
and circulated in large numbers.* 
L’ Ami de la Religion said, cynically: 

Partout, en effet, les nouveaux chefs des départements dressent leurs listes de candidats à la 
représentation nationale. Le commissaire d'abord, ou bien deux ou méme trois, si le départe- 
ment est assez heureux pour les posséder, puis quelques amis dont on répond, voilà la liste 
complète. . . . Les maires sont prévenus, des emissaires doivent veiller à la consigne. . . . 
Une telle combinaison est une atteinte au principe de la souveraineté du peuple. 


It was true that the commissaires often included their own names in their lists,’ 
and this was a frequent source of sarcastic comment. There was also much 


1 For example, letters to the commissaire for the Loiret asking for instructions for whom to vote. La 
Revolution de 1848, 11, no. 12, pp. 309-10. : 

2 A.D. Côte d'Or. 6 M 513. The sous-commissaire of Châtillon, 5 April. The demand is reiterated 
by the same sous-commissaire in a letter of 14 April. 

3 A.D. Nord. M 273. 18 March 1848. Cf. Н. Contamine, Metz et /a Moselle de 1814 à 1870, 
(1932), i. 422-3. 

4 AN. F 1** 2097. 

5 Thus the commissaire in the Nord says on 22 April that 10,000 copies of his list have been sent 
to the arrondissement of Avesnes. A.D. Nord. М 273. For the département of the Moselle 20,000 
copies of the commissaire’s official list of candidates were printed at Saareguemines. Contamine, of. Cit., 
i. 422—3. As this practice seems to have been general it is unnecessary to give further examples. 

6 I! Ami de la Religion, 4 April 1848, t. 137, pp. 31-2. 

? On 1 April the Provisional Government decided to send a circular to the commissaires recom- 
mending them ‘de ne point user, dans l'intérét de leur élection, d'une influence qui ne doit servir qu'à la 
consolidation de la République, et d'attendre, sans le provoquer, le vœu des populations’. Garnier- 
Pagès, op. cit., v. 189. Whether they provoked it or not, the wish of the population did in fact elect 22 
former commissaires-générals, 53 former commissaires and 35 sous-commissaires. La Révolution de 1848, 
vii, no. 42, pp. 420-1. This, however, is to some extent merely evidence that Ledru-Rollin had chosen 
men of notability in their départements. 
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criticism of the way in which the electoral committees were chosen. "Qui est ce 
donc qui a établi ces comités?’ asked a curé who was very active politically in 
the Vosges, 


On dit que prés de trois cents personnes se trouvaient réunies à Mirecourt. Je ne sais pas com- 
ment elles avaient été convoquées, mais je sais bien que plusieurs hommes méme de Mirecourt 
qui avaient intention de se trouver à cette réunion pour y donner leur voix ne surent pas du 
tout qu'on avait appelé les citoyens à cette opération.! 


A particular ground for objection was the belief that the electoral com- 
mittees were dominated by the chefs-lieux. A protest in a Dunkirk paper said 
of the local committee: ‘Élu . . . par 2,637 électeurs de la ville de Dunkerque 
seulement, comment a-t-il pu se croire le droit de déclarer . . . au nom de 
l'arrondissement entier, composé de 104,000 habitants, que MM. tel et tel 
étaient les candidats du département à l'Assemblée nationale? Where com- 
mittees were called into being in the communes it was for the purpose of 
carrying out instructions issued from the chef-lieu rather than initiating proposals. 
The commissaire of the Doubs instructed the maires of his département: 

Vous vous attacherez à convaincre les citoyens de la nécessité de s'unir sous le drapeau de la 
République, et de choisir des Représentants franchement et loyalement dévoués au Gouverne- 
ment républicain. Je compte à ce sujet sur votre propre dévouement au principe de la souver- 


aineté du peuple, et sur l'ardeur de votre zàle pour faire triompher la vérité, faire prévaloir le 
mérite.3 


After the list had been agreed on at the chef-lieu of the département by the 
central committee, delegates were usually appointed to convey it to the cantons. 
In the Pas-de-Calais over one hundred such delegates were sent out.* The pro- 
cedure is described by the commissaire for the Moselle: 


Sous mon inspiration il a été décidé que des envoyés iraient dans chaque canton provoquer 
l'envoi de délégués qui viendraient prendre part aux discussions de club général de la ville. 
Echauffés, entrainés par l'ardeur des discussions, éclairés sur le mérite et les chances des candi- 
dats, ils retourneront dans leur cantons pour y communiquer l'agitation électorale et guider 


les suffrages.5 

The commissaires were not, however, alone in their desire to have good 
elections. The Orleanist political machine had disintegrated with the collapse 
of the central authority from which it derived its motive power. This did not 
mean that the wealthy classes who had monopolized political power under the 
July Monarchy ceased to exercise political influence, but in the elections of 
April 1848 they had to exercise it as individuals or as small local groups, and 
not as the allies, agents or beneficiaries of the political machinery of the state. 
But while the Orleanist electoral machinery was disbanded, there was another 

1 A.D. Vosges. Collection Deblaye: Election de la constituante, du Président et de la législature. 


2 Journal de Dunkerque, 29 March 1848. ? A.D. Doubs. 6 M ro. 25 March 1848. 
* A.N. F те II 97. 5 A.N. F re II 56. 
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political organization which was free from the Orleanist taint. In the course of 
the struggle against the anti-clerical tendencies of Louis-Philippe’s government 
a Comité électoral de la liberté religieuse had been founded in 1 846 by Montalem- 
bert. This met in Paris on the morrow of the Revolution for the purpose of 
organizing the defence of its interests in the new political situation. Its prepara- 
tions included the publication of a periodical sheet called L’ Election Populaire, 
and the formation in the départements of committees to secure the election of 
representatives pledged to the principle of the control of all education by the 
Church. In the bishops and clergy it had the nucleus of a political machine in 
every town and village of France; and the Provisional Government could hardly 
complain if the clergy entered into the political campaign when, through its 
ministre des cultes, the Saint-Simonian Hippolyte Carnot, it had called on them 
to do зо As L’Ami de la Religion commented: ‘Nul ne sera surpris de voir le 
prétre se rendre aux élections pour y donner son suffrage. . . . Nul ne s'éton- 
nera de voir siéger le prêtre dans l'assemblée nationale. 

The clergy flung themselves into the political struggle under the leadership 

of the Committee for Electoral Liberty and the bishops. Few were capable of 
seeing as far ahead as the bishop of Viviers, later Cardinal Guibert, who raised 
a note of warning: 
On se prépare aux élections de tout côté. Je n'aurais pas voulu que les prétres se jetassent dans 
ce mouvement, mais j'ai fini par céder; comment les retenir ici, lorsque dans tous les diocèses 
on les a lancés? Je suis convaincu que nous faisons une chose imprudent, et que les quelques 
voix que nous pourrons envoyer à la Chambre favorable à la liberté religieuse ne nous vaudront 
pas la belle position que nous avons prise dans notre isolement des choses politiques depuis 1830. 
M. Carnot nous a tendu un piège dans lequel nous avons donné tête baissée.3 

It is not necessary to describe the electoral campaign of the Church and its 
supporters. The attempt to draw up complete lists of candidates from its own 
ranks had to be abandoned by the clerical party in the face of the resentment it 
aroused. This was true even in a département like the Vosges, where the bishop 
of Saint-Dié had to recommend a more cautious line of action. He wrote on 


16 April: 
Par suite de conseils qui nous ont été donnés . . . nous avons dà renoncer au projet d'abord 
adopté de présenter une liste compléte de 11 candidats. . . . Voicile nouveau plan qu'il a 


paru bon de suivre: c'est de présenter seulement six candidats; ce sont ceux qui sont en téte 
de la liste que fera paraître l’ Espérance demain. . . . Ce systéme, qui offre à nos candidats 
des chances immenses, s'il est suivi avec entente, consiste donc en deux choses: 1? réunir sur 
nos candidats le plus voix de possible, 2? éparpiller les autre voix sur des hommes honnétes, 
mais n'étant patronnés que dans la localité, de cette manière nous conservons toutes nos forces, 
et nous diminuons le plus possible celles des concurrents. . . . Il faut donc que par l'emploi 
d'hommes discrets et dévoués, auxquels vous garderez bien de dire le fond du secret vous 

1 Le Moniteur Universel, 15 March 1848. 

2 D Ami de la Religion, 14 March 1848, t. 136, p. 619. 

з J. Paguelle de Follenay, Vie du Cardinal Guibert (1896), ii, 107. 
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fassiez adopter et suivre ce plan. Entendez-vous avec vos confrères [this letter was addressed 
to one of his curés] que vous mettrez dans le secret mais eux seulement et non les laiques; pour 
à ceux-ci il faut se borner à leur dire voici les six noms qu'il faut porter sur vos bulletins, vous 
choissez les cinq autres comme vous voudrez . . . on peut leur laisser mettre le maitre 
d'école, un ouvrier estimable. . . .1 | 


It is sad to have to add after this that of the six names on the bishop’s list only 
one was elected. The activities of the clergy, like those of the commissaires, 
aroused intense resentment, though of course in different quarters; the chief 
agent of the bishop of Saint-Dié in the elections, the abbé Deblaye, confessed 
afterwards: ‘On ne veut pas du clergé dans les élections. . . . Est-il un curé 
qui n'ait été calomnié à l'occasion des élections?’ He referred to ‘cette effroyable 
tempête contre l’action du clergé dans les luttes électorales ? Elsewhere, under 
more discreet guidance, clerical influence proved more successful. The clergy 
distributed voting lists in Brittany, it was said, at the confessional, and sometimes 
even checked the lists brought to the electoral bureau by their parishioners and 
tore up those that displeased them.? The bishop of Viviers was able to write to 
a fellow bishop: ‘Je connais le merveilleux résultat de vos élections. Les nótres 
ont été parfaites. Sur huit noms qu'avaient présentés les comités religieux, sept 
sont sortis, malgré les ménaces, les intrigues et les violences indignes exercées 
par les commissaires et leurs agents.’ 

'The influence of the clergy over the catholic peasantry of France was bound 
to be great. The commissaires of Ledru-Rollin regarded it as the principal 
danger, and tried to counteract it by such means as they had at their disposal. 
The commissaires, or the central republican committees, as has been said, sent 
out delegates to engage in propaganda on behalf of the official list of candidates,® 
but for effective action in the countryside local men were needed, and these were 
lacking. Apart from the curés and landowners, the only other persons with a 
modicum of education in the countryside were the village schoolmasters. 
Hippolyte Carnot, in a circular of 6 March to the rectors of the universities, 
called on them to marshal the instituteurs for the task of educating the people in 
their new political duties.* The Provisional Government hoped to make use of 
them as republican propagandists. A school inspector wrote to the teachers 
under him: ‘Chacun de vous aura la confiance de vingt électeurs au moins. 
Travaillez tous pour le méme, votre triomphe est assuré." Alas, it was not. I 

1 A.D. Vosges. Collection Deblaye. 2 Ibid. 
з AN. Е те Ш Finistère 9. Commandant of gendarmerie to the commissaire, 4 May 1848. 
4 Paguelle de Follenay, op. cit., ii. 108. 


5 For an example from the Haute-Garonne see A. Cayré, ‘La Révolution de 1848 à "Toulouse et 
dans la Haute-Garonne’, in La Révolution de 1848 à Toulouse et dans la Haute-Garonne, ed. J. Godechot 
(1948), p. 214. ` 

6 Le Moniteur Universel, 7 March 1848. 

7 Linspecteur des écoles de la Dordogne à ММ. les instituteurs du département (Périgueux), le 19 mars 
1848. 
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. have discussed elsewhere the attempt to use the instituteurs in the elections and 
need not here do more than refer to this aspect of the electoral campaign. It 
was in any case a resounding failure and only resulted in the subsequent perse- 
cution of such unfortunate schoolmasters as allowed themselves to be carried 
away by these exhortations, or by their republican enthusiasm, to the point 
of joining in the political struggle. 

In considering the efforts to limit the influence of the Church, the choice of 
Easter Sunday for the day of elections is also perhaps of relevance. ‘Est-ce. 
inadvertance?' asked L’ Ami de la Religion, ‘est-ce mépris? est-ce calcul? . . . 
On aurait donc espéré empécher les hommes religieux et le clergé d’aller aux 
élections, en les mettant dans la douloureuse alternative ou de manquer aux 
saints devoirs de leur conscience ou de renoncer à leurs devoirs de citoyens?? 
In reply to a protest from the bishop of Nevers, Ledru-Rollin answered that 
in fixing on Easter Sunday for the election the Provisional Government had 
above all been anxious to ensure against the possibility that the churches might 
be used for the purpose of electoral meetings.? This sounds a little disingenuous, 
but whatever the reason the decision aroused strong protests; a number of 
commissaires were of opinion that it would in any case have a bad effect. The 
commissaire for the Mayenne explained that the result of the choice would be 
precisely the opposite of that which the Provisional Government had presumably 
hoped for: 'Dans nos campagnes de l'Ouest, essentiellement religieuses, 
presque fanatiques, tous les habitants vont à confesser et communiaient en ce 
jour de grande solemnité. Vous comprendriez quelle influence cela peut donner 
au clergé.'5 In the event the bishops arranged for the church services to be 
taken at an unusually early hour in order to enable the faithful subsequently to 
fulfil their democratic duty at the polls, and the warning of the commissaire for 
the Mayenne was to some extent justified. 

Ledru-Rollin and the commissaires were fully aware, of course, that their 
greatest danger in the elections would come from the influence of the clergy 
and local gentry over the masses of the peasantry. Another and potentially 
more effective device for limiting this influence lay in the choice of the place of 
voting. The original directions of the Provisional Government, on ; March, 
that voting should take place at the chef-lieu of the canton,” aroused a torrent of 
protests. The concession that cantons with a population of over 20,000 might 


1 “The Influence of the Clergy and the "Instituteurs Primaires” in the election of the French 
Constituent Assembly, April 1848’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lvii (1942), 334-44. 

2 L’ Ami de la Religion, 28 March 1848, t. 136, p. 738. 

3 A.N. F re II 57. 

4 A-collection of these protests has survived in A.N. F re II 56. 

-5 E.g. those of the Bouches-du-Rhône, Var, Vienne, Seine-et-Marne, Aube. Iżid. 

* Ina letter of 31 March 1848. Jéid. 

? Le Moniteur Universel, 6 March 1848. * There are many of these in Е re II 57. 
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be subdivided was of little value. The commissaires of Ille-et-Vilaine, Lot-et- 
Garonne, Basses-Pyrenées, Haute-Saóne and Seine-et-Marne, for example, 
pointed out that none of their cantons reached this population; the commissaire 
for the Haute Loire said his département had only one, while the commissaire for 
the Manche, arguing. for the right to subdivide his cantons, said that though 
one of the richest and most populous départements of France it only had two 
cantons with a population of over 20,000. Inhabitants of rural communes, 
it was complained, if they had to vote at the chef-lieu would often have to walk 
long distances to record their votes. 'The maire of a commune in the Meurthe 
protested that only the strongest or the aristocracy could make the necessary 
journey of 30 to 50 kilometres to the chef-lieu and back, ‘et c'est alors que l'on 
verrait cette aristocratie passer en voiture à cóté de leurs fréres en les couvrant 
de boue ou de poussière”. 

In some cases a canton was divided by a river; there was not always a bridge, 
and where there was, crossing it might involve payment of a toll. It was pre- 
sumably not often as heavy as in one case in the Vienne, where the commissaire, 
in a covering letter forwarding a petition from four cantons, added: 'L'impót 
dont il est parlé est enorme. C'est un droit de со c. que chaque citoyen aura à 
payer pour aller déposer son vote.? From the Marne and Maine-et-Loire came 
complaints that communes were cut off from their chefs-lieux by floods.* Another 
reason given why voting should not take place at the chef-lieu was the existence 
of local enmities, which, it was alleged, would make it impossible for peace to 
be preserved if two communes traditionally hostile to one another had to meet 
and vote in the same town. Thus the inhabitants of Laferté-Miron (Aisne) 
expressed their fear of the consequences if they had to encounter at the chef-lieu 
the voters from Neuilly St. Front, for the canton which included both communes 
was ‘pays disaine, ayant d’anciennes rancunes à exercer’.® From Puy-Laroque 
(Tarn-et-Garonne) came a plea that its inhabitants, having already had occasion 
to go to Montpeyat to exercise their civic functions, were ‘horriblement mal- 
traités’. "Toute la population de Montpeyat en masse, hommes, femmes et en- 
fants armés de couteaux de batons ou de toute autre maniére, se rua sur eux avec 
un fureur indisciple.* These were all more or less genuine reasons. It is 
justifiable to feel more doubt about a letter from the maire of Batignolles- 
Monceau, who wrote: ‘Il faut considérer d'ailleurs qu’en cas d’incendie la 


1 There are many of these in F 1° II 57. 

2 Ibid. Maire of Bourdonnay to Minister of the Interior, 5 April 1848. 

з Ibid. Ina letter of 4 April 1848. The toll for the use of the bridge at Criel in the canton of 
Poissy, Seine-et-Oise, was only 5 centimes, but the maire of Verneuil asked if this could be remitted on 
the occasion of the elections. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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süreté de la ville pourrait avoir considérablement à souffrir de l'éloignement 
méme niomentané de ses habitants.’* 

In one carton at the Archives Nationales thereareappeals from the commissaires 
for as many as twenty different départements to be allowed to divide the rural 
cantons for the purpose of voting? That these may in some cases have repre- 
sented concessions to local opinion rather than the personal views of the com- 
missaire is suggested by a letter from the commissaire for the Meuse, who, in 
forwarding petitions from his département, wrote: 'L'origine de ces demandes me 
confirme dans l'opinion qu'un semblable fractionnement serait nuisible à notre 
cause, en facilitant les pressions des influences de fortune.” Similarly the com- 
missaire for the Aisne declared that in the communes, ‘Nous aurons contre nous 
l'influence des anciens manieurs d'élections'.* Another commissaire declared: 
*Dans la Vendée, les forces du parti républicain se trouvent dans les villes et les 
gros bourgs. Le fractionnement communal aurait pour effet de donner la pré- 
ponderance à l'élément campagnard qui appartient généralement à l'opinion 
légitimiste.5 Similar views were expressed by the commissaires for the Moselle,* 
Tarn? and Loiret? and there is no doubt of their correctness. They were put 
equally strongly by the conservative but anti-clerical Odilon Barrot, who declared: 


Sous le prétexte de mettre l'élection plus à la portée des gens de la campagne et de leur épargner 
les déplacements, ils réclamaient le vote à la commune: leur motif réel, bien facile du reste à 
reconnaître, était de soumettre ce vote à l'influence plus directe du curé et du grand proprié- 
taire, et de le soustraire aux influences politiques des villes. 


On this point Ledru-Rollin was adamant against concession. 

‘Le plus grand nombre de vos collégues’, he wrote in a circular to the 
commissaires on 26 March, despite the many petitions and opinions he had 
received to the contrary effect, ‘a été d'avis . . . que le décret de 5 mars ne 
doit pas étre modifié, en ce sens que le vote, pour étre indépendant, pour 
être dépagé, autant que possible, des influences locales, doit avoir lieu au 
Chef-lieu de canton.’2° І 

Another much debated issue was the question of the postponement of the 

1 Ibid. 

3 These were the Allier, Basses-Alpes, Basses-Pyrénées, Charente, Eure, Eure-et-Loire, Haute- 


Loire, Haute-Saône, Haute-Vienne, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loiret, Lot-et-Garonne, Maine-et-Loire, Manche, 
Mayenne, Meuse, Seine-et-Marne, Tarn-et-Garonne, Vaucluse, Yonne. Ibid. 


3 A.N.F 1° IL 56. 22 March 1848. 4 Jbid., 27 March 1848. 
5 Ibid., 21 March 1848. 9 Contamine, ор. cit., 1. 422. 
7 A.N.F re II 97. 8 Ibid. 


9 Mémoires posthumes de Odilon Вато, 31d ed. (1 875), li. 437. 

10 "То facilitate the execution of this decision the voting was to be continued from 23 to 24 April 
where necessary. The remoter communes voted first, and in some of the more mountainous areas grants 
were paid for the expense of the journey to the chef-lieu. In addition the larger cantons, with popula- 
tions of over 20,000, were divided into sections, to meet and vote at separate bureaux. Circular of the 
Ministry of the Interior, 30 March 1848. 
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date of the elections from 9 to 23 April. Pressure for delay had come in the first 
place from the more advanced revolutionaries of Paris. Ledru-Rollin’s secretary, 
Delvau, later defended the policy of postponing the elections on the ground 
that: ‘Retarder les élections, c’était enraciner davantage la République; c’était 
permettre а tous de la comprendre; c’était concourir 4 la fonder solidement par 
une Assemblée nationale entièrement composée de républicains. These views 
were also expressed in the second Bulletin de Ja République, which included an 
address drawn up by the Club des clubs demanding the postponement of the 
elections for at least a year to give the revolution time to consolidate itself.? 
Blanqui, at the head of the Société républicaine centrale, on 6 April presented the 
Provisional Government with a petition urging postponement;? and Cabet with 
the Société fraternelle centrale and other clubs joined in the movement,* which 
culminated in the demonstration by the clubs on 17 March. 

Ledru-Rollin at first sympathized with this demand. In a circular of 
17 March he asked the commissaires whether they were of opinion that their 
départements could be sufficiently éclairés by 9 April to choose ‘une représenta- 
tion sérieuse, dégagée des traditions corromptrices, propre à établir solidement 
la république'. I have found replies from fourteen commissaires. Four are 
favourable to postponement, but two of these only on the grounds, possibly 
justified, of the difficulty of technical preparation for the elections by 9 April. 
The commissaire for the ''arn employs this argument, but admits that the depart- 
mental commission is opposed to his view by 3 to 2.9 The commissaire for Ille-et- 
Vilaine doubts if preparations can be concluded in time. In many of the com- 
munes, he says, the administration can only be given to peasants hardly knowing 
how to write, and the communes are too poor to be able to pay a secretary; but 
he does not explain how this difficulty can be remedied by a few weeks' postpone- 
ment of the elections." From the Haute-Garonne comes the view that public 
opinion cannot be prepared for republican elections before 15 Мау. The 
commissaire for the Cótes-du-Nord favours postponing the elections to 20 April.? 
On the other hand the commissaires for the Moselle,!° Aisne, Charente, Meuse," 
Basses-Pyrenées, Eure-et-Loir, Gard, Loire-Inférieure, Loiret and Mayenne! 
all write in favour of early elections, on the ground that the initial enthusiasm 
for the Republic will weaken as time goes on under the attacks of the revived 
conservative parties and the strain of continued economic crisis. The population, 


1 A. Delvau, Histoire de la Révolution de Février (1850), р. 402. 

* Garnier-Pagés, op. cit., iii. 333—5. 3 Le Moniteur Universel, 8 April 1848. 
4 La Révolution de 1848, iii, no. 17, pp. 252—5. 

5 A.D. Côte d'Or. П M 52. Elections des 23 et 24 avril 1848. 


8 A.N. F re II 97. | 7 Ibid. 
8 Cayré, op. cit., p. 204. 9 AN.F re II 97. 
10 Contamine, op. cit., i. 419. П A.N. F re Il 56. 
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says the commissaire for the Eure-et-Loir, is awaiting the elections impatiently, 
and the commissaire for the Basses-Pyrenées, ‘Il est très urgent de sortir du 
provisoire'. | 

Garnier-Pagès says that all the replies, except three or four, signified that 
the longer the delay, the less favourable the results of the elections were likely 
to Бей and the Provisional Government, in its proclamation of 26 March, 
announced that the almost unanimous opinion of the commissaires had been that 
the elections should be delayed as little as possible? It was presumably not unin- 
fluenced by the great wave of protests against the adjournment of the elections 
. which emerged from the conservative Comité central républicain in Paris and from 
many cities in the provinces. On grounds of similarity of the arguments and 
language used it has been argued that these were artificially provoked by the 
Paris committee,? but there seems no sound reason for doubting that opinion 
in the provinces was overwhelmingly against postponement. In two cartons 
at the Archives Nationales there are a petition from Rouen with 17,928 signatures, 

75 lists of petitioners from Paris, 67 from Lille and a large bundle from Bor- 
deaux; in addition there are 102 other petitions from all parts of France.* 
These petitions almost invariably appeal for an early election on the ground that 
uncertainty is prolonging and intensifying the financial and commercial crisis. 
Ledru-Rollin admitted that the replies of the commissaires had convinced him 
that he was mistaken in his earlier opinion,* and in fact the delay that was 
eventually agreed to was necessary for practical reasons, to ensure the efficient 
conduct of the elections.® It seems very probable that the commissaires were 
right and that the earlier the elections had been held the less the initial republican 
enthusiasm of February would have declined. It has truly been said of the Revo- 
lution of 1848 that it reached its culmination at its commencement. 

. For the left wing of the republicans in Paris, however, February was merely 
a starting point; they realized the strength of reaction, even if they failed to 
realize that it was growing and not declining. The nearer they came to a demo- 
cratic consultation of the whole nation, the less they liked the prospect. Yet it 
could hardly be avoided. The dilemma of democracy was already becoming 
apparent. It was put plainly in a letter that a friend, appointed to a post in the 
Ministry of the Interior, wrote to Ledru-Rollin. Recourse to arms, he said, 
could be contemplated only in one case: 


Je ne l'admets que si la chambre veut renverser la forme républicaine. C'est un droit que je 
ne lui reconnais pas; le peuple lui-méme tout entier n'a pas ce droit. Il ne peut pas plus ne pas 
être républicain, qu'on n'a le droit de renoncer à sa liberté individuelle. 7 


1 Garnier-Pagés, op. cit., iv. 61—3. 3 Le Moniteur Universel, 27 March 1848. 
3 La Révolution de 1848, iii, no. 17, рр. 255—61. 4 A.N. BB? 322, 323. 
5 Calman, op. cit., p. 135. $ Garnier-Pagès, op. cit., iv. 63. 


? Calman, op. cit., p. 422. 
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An ingenious proposal put forward by an obscure Comité révolutionnaire pour 
les élections générales would have helped to prevent such a renunciation, if it 
could have been generalized. This committee adopted, by acclamation and 
unanimously, ‘le projet de faire voter toute la population parisienne, réunie sur 
un seul point, tel que le Champ de Mars, le méme jour et le méme tems. П 
‘considère cette mesure comme devant couper court à toutes les volées réaction- 
naires et de nature à assurer la sincerité intégrale des élections." The ideas 
behind this suggestion are patent. 

Up to this point I have been discussing what might be regarded as the pre- 
liminary steps necessary for securing good republican elections—the changes 
in administrative personnel, formation of electoral committees and choice of 
candidates, the efforts to propagate republican and democratic views by official 
action, the attempted use of the instituteurs to combat the influence of the clergy, 
the fixing of the electoral bureaux at the chefs-lieux and the postponement of the 
date of elections. But when it came to actually *making' the elections, Ledru- 
Rollin and his commissaires showed themselves, as indeed they were, novices 
compared with the prefects of Louis-Philippe who preceded, or those of Louis 
Napoleon who were to succeed them. They were not able to prevent the nomina- 
tion of a host of candidates whose lip-service to the Republic very thinly veiled 
their real opinions. They did their best to exclude known opponents: the com- 
missaire for the Aisne wrote to Ledru-Rollin that he hoped to secure a good 
number of republicans among the fourteen representatives of the déparzement, 
‘mais nous ne pouvons empécher la nomination de Monsieur Barrot, que nous 
combattons cependant de toutes nos forces' The principles of 1848 themselves 
stood in the way of thoroughgoing electoral management. As the commissaire 
for the Moselle regretfully wrote to Ledru-Rollin: ‘Le souvenir de l'inftuence 
directe et mauvaise de l'administration déchue sur le travail électoral ne permet- 
trait pas de voir avec faveur l'immixion officielle des représentants du Gouverne- 
ment dans les discussions à l'ordre du jour. However, he added: ‘J’assiste aux 
assemblées par mes amis.' Similarly the commissaire for Maine-et-Loire wrote: 
*J'estime que le gouvernement n'a pas de candidats; mais comme citoyen је 
conserve mon droit de conseil et d'action.'* 

We should not, therefore, expect to find a great deal of evidence of direct 
administrative pressure in the elections of April 1848. What we do find falls 
fairly easily under a limited number of headings. In the first place, besides 
drawing up lists of recommended candidates, the commissaires distributed these 
in large quantities through their départements. They were intended to be used as 
voting bulletins, though the commissaire for the Loire-Inferieure thought that 


1 ANLE 1° IE 56. з Ibid. 
з Ibid. 4 AN.F 1° II 97. 
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the permission to use printed or lithographed lists! played into the hands of the 
enemies of the Republic. The Ducos commission criticized the commissaires 
of the Allier, Ariège, Bouches-du-Rhône, Loir-et-Cher, Morbihan, Nord, -Pas- 
de-Calais, Saóne-et-Loire, Seine-et-Oise and Vosges for their expenditure on 
printing lists of official candidates, placards, electoral avis, voting bulletins and 
so on, but in fact these must be merely those commissaires who made the mistake 
of specifying such expenses separately in their accounts, as political activities of 
this nature were undertaken by practically all. Indeed, one cannot but suspect 
that the members of the Ducos commission would not have looked with dis- 
favour on such expenditure if it had been for the purpose of propagating political 
views of a different complexion. The commissaire for the Indre had spent 
12,687 fr. 35 c. on printing political propaganda, but as it was all marked by 
‘un grand-esprit d'impartialité etde modération”, they could not bring themselves, 
to censure him.? Even in circulating the official lists a nice regard for democratic 
proprieties was observed by at least one commissaire, who instructed the maires: 
‘Bien qu'emanant du pouvoir central, ces bulletins ne doivent être considérés 
que comme une indication dont chacun peut faire tel usage qu'il voudra.'* On 
the other hand the official lists of candidates were almost invariably sent by the 
commissaires to their colleagues in garrison towns to be communicated to the 
troops, thus enabling them to record their votes for the right candidates in what- 
ever département they possessed their civil domicile.’ 

There are some indications that the printing of lists on paper of a particular 
colour, to frustrate the secret of the ballot, was occasionally resorted to. In Puy- 
de-Dôme the commissaire's list.of candidates was sent out on yellow paper, and a 
local legitimist journal commented: *Quant aux conséquences qu'entrainera pour 
les fonctionnaires le vote sur tout autre papier que le jaune, elles se devinent 
aisément.' The allegation was added that in some villages it had been proclaimed 
au son du tambour that any elector who did not put one of the serins of the 
commissaire as the yellow voting papers were called, into the electoral urn 
would be considered an enemy of the Republic. Similarly at Saarguemines 


1 This was authorized on 4 April for the election at Paris and confirmed generally in a circular of 
the Ministry of the Interior of 6 April. Le Moniteur Universel, 8 April 1848. 

2 A.N. F re II 56. 18 April 1848. : 

5. Report of Ducos commission, Le Moniteur Universel, 26 April 1849, pp. 1555-8. 

4 A.N. F r° II 56. The commissaire for the Loir-et-Cher, 20 April, 1848. 

5 The decision to postpone the elections was only known in some localities after the garrisons there 
had already voted in virtue of the circular of 8 March. The commissaires who received packets of votes 
from these garrisons were instructed to return them unopened. By the final arrangements the army 
was to vote on 15 April and its votes were to be transmitted to the commissaires of the départements at 
latest on 18 April. Dépèche télégraphique from Е. Arago, Ministre de la Guerre, 27 March 1848. 
A.N. F re II 57. 

8 La Révolution de 1848, xxiv, no. 122, p. 172. This allegation got into the Paris journals. It is 
repeated almost verbatim in L’ Ami de la Religion, 26 April 1848, t. 137, p. 263. . 
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the lists of official candidates were printed on red paper. The use of coloured 
voting paper, was, however, a manœuvre that both sides could employ. In the 
Mayenne, the commissaire complained: ‘Il paraît que les légitimistes font 
imprimer les noms de leurs candidats sur papier vert? The commissaire in 
the Calvados suggested that only white paper should be allowed,? and it seems 
that in the départements of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais the commissaire did in 
fact rule that only white paper would be accepted in the voting bureau.* In such 
cases at least it was clear that the commissaires thought the electors less likely to 
be afraid of the administration than of reactionary influences. 

When we come to more direct interference with the freedom of the ballot it 
is surprising how few cases there are to relate. A later Minister of the Interior, 
the very conservative Léon Faucher, in a circular of 23 April 1849, declared 
that the freedom of suffrage was restricted in many areas in 1848: 
` Ici, le bureau était entouré par des individus qui repoussaient avec violence les électeurs qu'ils 
considéraient comme contraires à l'opinion qu'ils désiraient voir triompher; ailleurs, le secret 
du vote était audacieusement violé, et trop souvent on a eu à reprocher aux fonctionnaires 
municipaux comme aux présidents des bureaux une blamable inertie, si ce n'est méme une 
coupable connivance.5 . 

This may be true, but the assertion of Léon Faucher is not proof. The 
prefect of the Puy-de-Dôme wrote to his sous-préfets, and therefore presumably 
to men who knew the facts and without any intention of propaganda, in Decem- 
ber 1848: 
Vous vous rappelez que des faits regrettables signalérent dans certaines localités les élections 
générales d'avril dernier et présentérent un contraste affligeant avec le caractére imposant ét 
calme qu'elles eurent sur presque tous les points dela France. En quelques lieux, on ne craig- 
nait pas d'abuser de l'ignorance et de la credulité par des substitutions de bulletins; en d'autres 
endroits, des votes furent arrachés avec violence et une minorité égarée osa profaner l'urne 
électorale.* 
This is by implication a testimonial to the general conduct of the elections, and 
in any case it does not say in whose interests the electoral misdeeds in the Puy- 
de-Déme were perpetrated. Occasional local disturbance, such as the rioting 
reported at Villefranche and Villeneuve in Aveyron during the elections, does 
not indicate administrative pressure on the voters.’ I have personally found no 
more than six complaints of deliberate interference with, or falsification of the 
voting, and in only one of these is it the suggestion that such action was 
in favour of the administration. This was a complaint that in one district of 

1 Contamine, op. cit., 1. 423. 

3 A.N. F r° II 56. 16 April 1848. 

8 A.N. F re IL 57. 4 April 1848. 

* A.D. Nord. M 271. Arrété of 21 April 1848. 

5 A.N. Егет 58. 


9 La Révolution de 1848, xxiv, no. 122, p. 182. 
7 A.N. BB39 323. Commissaire of the Aveyron, 27 April 1848. 
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Toulouse the officials demanded to see the electors’ bulletins, and when they 
did not approve of their choice tore them up and substituted others. Even this, 
however, is only an allegation in a journal. A report on the conduct of the elec- 
tions in Paris found that there had been some incompetence, and that the twelfth 
arrondissement had suffered from disorder, but only in one arrondissement, the 
seventh, accused the presiding officers of an attempt to interfere with the freedom 
of elections; and this evidently cannot be put down to the credit, or discredit, of 
the agents of Ledru-Rollin, for it consisted in the distribution on the stairways 
of the mairie, and on the second day in the electoral bureau itself, of voting lists 
from which the names of four members of the Provisional Government, Ledru- 
Rollin, Louis Blanc, Albert and Flocon, were excluded.? Again, the maire of 
Libourne in the Gironde was accused of using violence, intimidation, perfidious 
insinuations'and calumny to secure the triumph of the party of reaction? At 
La Flèche in the Sarthe it was alleged that reactionary officials took their voting 
bulletins away from the electors, saying: ‘On vous trompe, vos bulletins ne 
valent rien, en voilà d'autres, ceux-là seul sont bon.’ A petition against the elec- 
tion at Castel-Sarrasin, in Tarn-et-Garonne, alleged that it was conducted in а 
private house defended by armed supporters of one of the candidates, and that 
the electors were only allowed to vote for two candidates, the brother of one of 
whom controlled the bureau and inspected the votes. The voting was prema- 
turely closed on the first day, electors from the rural communes being turned 
away, which provoked an affray in the course of which several voters were killed 
by the men defending the bureau.’ This election was annulled by the commissaire, 
an action which evoked a protest from the president of the electoral bureau, who 
sent, along with a petition signed by some 200 electors, a copy of the procès- 
verbal of the bureau, establishing rather disingenuously that in spite of certain 
undefined disorders in the ‘rue’, the bureau never ceased to function regularly.* 

It is difficult to know how much credence to attach to allegations of inter- 
ference with the freedom of voting, either by the supporters of the Provisional 
Government or its enemies; but it seems reasonable to suppose, given the 
strength of political feeling, that if it had been at all extensive we should find 
far more specific evidence of it, either in the press or in the form of petitions 
against the results, as distinct from vague complaints of undue influence, which 
each side naturally accused the other of exerting. All general statements in this 


1 L’Ami de la Religion, 29 April, t. 137, p. 298. 

3 A.N. F re II 57. Le commissaire du gouvernement près les mairies de Paris et du département 
(Charles Rouvenat) au Ministre de l'Intérieur, 28 April 1848. 

3 A.N. F 1° IT 56. Protest from the editor of the Fourna/ du Peuple, 9 May 1848. 

t A.N. F re II 56. 

5 Ibid. 

* A.N. F 1° IT 57. Letter from the president of the electoral bureau of Castel-Sarrasin to Lamartine, 
1 May 1848. 
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matter by contemporaries are in the nature of things unreliable, the commissaires" 
denials of pressure as well as their opponents’ accusations. There is little reason 
to attach weight to the claim of the commissaire for Saône-et-Loire, who boasted, 
in a telegraphic despatch to the Ministry of the Interior: ‘C’est moi qui ai fait 
les élections, et vous savez comme elles ont été bonnes.’ On the other hand it 
is not difficult to believe Emile Ollivier, who wrote to the Minister of the In- 
terior: ‘Nous pouvons nous féliciter bien vivement d'avoir empéché l'élection de 
Thiers et de Reybaud. Nous avons eu une peine infinite à у arriver.”? 

Of corruption in the cruder sense of the word there is no evidence at all in 
the elections of April 1848, and no reason to suspect that there was any. The 
commission presided over by Ducos, which enquired into the expenditure -of 
the secret funds of the Ministry of the Interior, could find no grounds for criti- 
cizing the administration of Ledru-Rollin in this respect. The only case of a 
money payment it found was that of a maire who was paid 300 francs by the 
commissaire for Saône-et-Loire, ‘dans le but de le décider à renoncer à sa candi- 
dature de représentant du peuple'3 This expenditure was disallowed by Ledru- 
Rollin, and it suggests a certain naiveté on the part of the commissaire that it was 
ever put on record. 

'The ultimate criterion of the success of efforts at electoral pressure is the 
result of an election. In one respect this first exercise of universal suffrage was 
a triumph. In an electorate which had been expanded overnight from a quarter 
of a million to nine millions, 84 per cent. voted. The elected candidates, apart 
from national figures, were nearly all men of the locality and mostly persons of 
standing in their communities In spite of the eloquent invocations of demo- 
cracy and equality with which the Republic had been launched, the Assembly was 
overwhelmingly what Marat had called, many years before, иле aristocratie 
d'argent. Lawyers, landowners, officers or retired officers, doctors, men of letters 
— such were its members.5 The composition of the electoral lists is too hetero- 
geneous to enable any very specific deductions about the political complexion of 
the new Assembly to be drawn from this source. Some indication of the results 
of the elections may be given, however. Of about 900 candidates elected 350 
were committed to the cause of the Hberté d'enseignemeni? and therefore may be 
regarded as supporters of the clerical party, though only some sixteen ecclesiastics 
obtained seats. On the other hand, Félix Pyat's amendment to the constitution 


1 A.N.F 1*5 r9. 8 A.N. F 1° III Bouches-du-Rhône. 29 April 1848. 

3 Le Moniteur Universel, 26 April 1849, p. 1556. 

4 It has been estimated that some 676 out of about goo were Aommes de terroir, and most of the 
remainder, apart from the few national figures, had connexions with the localities for which they were 
elected. La Révolution de 1848, vii, no. 41, p. 292. 

5 Cf. Seignobos, La Révolution de 1848—le Second Empire (1848-1859), (1921), Lavisse, Histoire 
de France contemporaine, vi, 84. 

* E. Lecanuet, Montalembert (1895—1902), ii. 396. 
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calling for the recognition of the droit de travail received a mere 82 votes, while 
only 110 voted against the amendement Goudchaux and in support of the principle 
of progressive taxation. Seignobos summarizes the composition of the Assembly 
as roughly 100 legitimists, 200 former Orleanists, 500 rather undefined moder- 
ate republicans and 100 democratic and social republicans.? 

If these results show anything it is that the efforts of the commissaires of 
Ledru-Rollin to ‘make’ the elections had been notably unsuccessful. This was 
perhaps only to have been expected. They lacked the experience of the prefects 
of Louis-Philippe, were opposed by the influential classes—landowners, em- 
ployers, former officials, clergy—in their départements, and to some extent were. 
- hampered by their own democratic ideology. Their efforts to ‘educate’ the 
people in democratic republican ideas betrayed a naive idealism with little rela- 
tion to political realities. As regards actual political pressure on the electorate, 
their efforts were for the most part negative—taking the form of attempts to 
chéck hostile influences by changing local officials and removing the elections 
from the communes to the chefs-lieux—rather than positive. Though it is not to 
be attributed necessarily to the purity of the intentions of Ledru-Rollin and his 
commissaires, the election of April 1848 was possibly freer from the political 
pressureof theadministration than anyother election in nineteenthcentury France. 
Indeed, the fact that Ledru-Rollin may be said to have lost the election speaks for 
itself. Ministers of the Interior did not normally lose elections. It was a lesson 
that his successors took to heart, though it was to require one more demonstra- 
tion, in December 1848. After this second proof that it was not safe foragovern- 
ment to rely on the force of reason, or at least propaganda, and refrain from 
` the more material forms of administrative pressure, the history of the Second 
Republic becomes one of a steady return to the candidature officielle. But this 
was a process which will need to be examined separately. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 


1 Biographie parlementaire des représentants du peuple à l'assemblée nationale constituante de 1848, ed. 
M. Alhoy, s.d., pp. 465-510. 
5 Seignobos, op. cit., p. 81. 
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ITINÉRAIRE D'EDOUARD 1°“ EN FRANCE, 1286-1289 


N'ssT-1L pas curieux de constater que l'activité d'un aussi grand prince 
qu'Edouard Ier d'Angleterre ait pu rester jusqu'ici dans l'ombre pour plus de 
trois années de son régne? Seules en effet étaient connues à ce jour les grandes. 
lignes des négociations diplomatiques avec la France et l'Aragon, qui marquérent 
son long séjour en France du 16 mai 1286 au 12 août 1289. La raison de cette 
lacune est double: d'une part l'historien se heurte à l'extréme rareté des docu- 
ments intéressant cette période; d'autre part le travail essentiel sur lequel devait 
se baser toute étude ultérieure n'était pas encore effectué: aucun itinéraire satis- 
faisant de ce voyage n'avait été dressé. Comment se risquer à décrire l’œuvre 
d'un roi en séjour à l'étranger si l'on n'est d'abord certain des chemins qu'il a 
suivis? 

Il existe pourtant plusieurs itinéraires d'Edouard Ier en France pendant la 
période qui nous occupe. Le plus ancien figure dans l'itinéraire général publié 
jadis par С. Н. Hartshorne! C'est un excellent itinéraire, exclusivement basé 
sur des informations certaines et controlables. Mais pour ces trois années, les 
indications qu'il fournit se réduisent à une vingtaine. Un nouvel itinéraire fut 
quelques années plus tard compilé par M. Gough? Celui-ci est, en ce qui con- 
cerne la France, plus que médiocre, parce qu'établi avec une critique insuffisante 
et proposant souvent des identifications inadmissibles. Pour Gough, par 
exemple, Planche-Torte dans le Médoc est devenu Plancoét en Bretagne. 
D'autre part nous n'avons pu éclaircir la question de savoir si l'auteur a commis 
des erreurs dans la transformation des années de régne d'Edouard ler en 
années de l'ére chrétienne ou si, 4 court d'informations pour cette partie de son 
travail, il a volontairement réemployé des actes ou des mentions déjà utilisés 
pour les années précédentes. Quoi qu'il en soit, Gough a jeté dans toute cette 
période un désordre inextricable,’ dont ses successeurs ont lourdement subi 
les conséquences. 

Le premier d'entre eux fut Bémont,‘ lequel n'a que trop suivi Gough, a 
essayé de le corriger—parfois à tort du reste—et a dans plus d'un cas joint des 

1 C. Н. Hartshorne, ‘An Itinerary of King Edward Г, Collectanea Archaeologica (Brit. Arch. 
Assoc.), ii. 115-36, 311-41. London, 1871. (Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 112, col. 2.) 

3 M. Gough, Itinerary of King Edward I throughout his reign, A.D. 1272-1307, exhibiting his 
movements from time to time, so far as they are recorded (London, Paisley, 1900), 2 vols. : 


3 V. par exemple les notes afférentes aux séjours des 8 juin 1288 et 7 mai 1289. 
4 Ch. Bémont, Rôles gascons, ili. pp. ix à xv. 
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erreurs à celles de son prédecesseur. Ces deux derniers itinéraires, celui de 
Gough et celui de Bémont, ont été refondus par E. W. Safford dans un itiné- 
raire non publié que l'on peut consulter au Public Record Office, à Londres? 
L'auteur a admis indifféremment les affirmations de Gough et de Bémont, même 
lorsqu'elles étaient contradictoires. I] y a ajouté un certain nombre d'indications 
tirées de documents conservés au Public Record Office, mais sans donner de 
références. Ses identifications sont souvent hasardeuses. 

Il faut signaler enfin, à titre complémentaire, l'itinéraire de la reine Aliénor, 
femme d'Edouard ler, qui a été donné par M. Gouron pour la période du 
20 novembre 1288 au то août 12893 Mais cet itinéraire lui-même ne doit être 
utilisé qu'avec précaution, car M. Gouron a, pour son malheur, connu ses pré- 
décesseurs et s'est en outre fourvoyé plusieurs fois en utilisant des mentions 
d'aumónes faites par la reine à des maisons religieuses, oubliant que les béné- 
ficiaires avaient pu les venir quémander. 

Les résultats obtenus, surtout ceux présentés par l'itinéraire du Public 
Record Office, sont surprenants. D'erreur en erreur, on en est arrivé à des im- 
possibilités. Un exemple pris entre bien d'autres, suffira à le prouver: le 3 janvier 
1289, Edouard Ier se serait trouvé à la fois à Blanquefort, au nord de Bordeaux, 
et à Bonnegarde, entre Amou et Orthez, deux points situés à environ 150 kilo- 
mètres l'un de l'autre à vol d’oiseau. Une erreur d'un autre genre, commise 
par Gough, eut pour conséquence d'enrichir l'Agenais d'une ville qu'il n'a 
jamais possédée.? 

Arrivé, au cours de la préparation de notre thése d' Ecole des Chartes, à cette 
période particuligrement importante, il était aisé de le deviner, de l'administra- 
tion anglaise en Gascogne, nous avons espéré un moment pouvoir nous borner 
à mettre d'accord ces autorités. Cela s'est rapidement révélé impossible. Faisant 
donc table rase des résultats précédemment obtenus, nous avons repris par la 
base cet itinéraire, bien décidé à nous montrer d'une extréme sévérité à l'égard 
des témoignages et des documents. 

C'est donc un travail entiérement nouveau que l'on trouvera ici et, comme il 
fallait s'y attendre, assez différent des précédents sur de nombreux points. Nous 
ne nous flattons d'ailleurs pas d'étre toujours parvenu à la précision que nous 
souhaitions atteindre. Le fait que nous n'ayons pu trouver un seul compte 
complet pour la 16ème année du règne d'Edouard ler (20 novembre 1287— 
19 novembre 1288) a suffi à multiplier les lacunes pour cette période et à rendre 

1 ‘Itinerary of Edward Г, compiled by Е. W. Safford, 1 vol., 1272-90 (1935). Public Record 


Office, Library. 2: 
2 M. Gouron, ‘Aliénor de Castille en Guyenne (1286-1289), dans Le Moyen Age, xxxvii (1927), 


3253: . . 
3 Nous nous permettons de renvoyer ici à une série d’articles que nous publierons prochainement 


sous le titre général de ‘En marge d’un itinéraire royal’. L’un de ces articles traitera de la question de 
Bargus Regine. 
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cet itinéraire incomplet. D'autre part, il a fallu, comme nous l'expliquerons dans 
un instant, composer avec les documents, dont les plus indiscutables ne fournis- 
saient pas toujours des indications concordantes. C'est sans conséquence pour 
qui s'attache seulement à l'itinéraire géographique; mais quiconque voudrait 
rechercher la date exacte d'une étape du roi lui-méme devra prendre en con- 
sidération la nature de la source exploitée. 

La variété extréme des documents utilisés rend nécessaire une bréve explica- 
tion de la méthode suivie au cours de ce travail. On s'est d'abord appliqué à 
collectionner le plus grand nombre possible d'informations, de toute nature et de 
toutes origines, sans s'inquiéter des impossibilités ni des contradictions, mais 
en notant toujours soigneusement la source. Ceci fait, un premier triage a 
groupé les documents sûrs, destinés à former la base et l'ossature de l'itinéraire. 
L'établissement de cette base permit ensuite d'utiliser toutes les données con- 
cordant avec elle et la complétant. Il ne restait plus pour finir qu'à étudier les 
indications divergentes, contraires ou impossibles. 

A l'égard des premiéres, on s'est montré extrémement souple: la compagnie 
du roi était nombreuse, les services habituels à la royauté anglaise l'entouraient: 
chancellerie, garde-robe, hótel. Nos sources émanent tantót de l'un ou de l'autre 
de ces services, tantót du roi lui-méme. L’exiguité des villages de campagne que 
le cortège dut traverser a pu nécessiter, a nécessité, c'est certain, des séparations 
momentanées, les uns étant en avance d'une ou deux étapes, les autres un peu 
en retard, sans qu'il soit au demeurant toujours possible de préciser ой exacte- 
ment se trouvait le roi. D’où des divergences ou des contradictions qu'il eut 
fallu user d'arbitraire pour résoudre. Nous avons jugé que le meilleur parti, en 

l'absence de toute certitude définitive, était de donner toutes les indications 
recueillies, avec les éléments nécessaires pour juger. | 

Les impossibilités se sont résolues d’elles-mémes, car elles provenaient еп 
majorité d’erreurs, dont il fut aisé de découvrir les causes. La plupart avaient 
pour origine la datation arbitraire de certains documents, utilisés néanmoins 
comme sûrs® D'autres venaient d'une confusion, commise par un auteur peu 
familier avec l'histoire anglaise, dans le compte des années de règne du roi? 
D'autres encore étaient dues à une faute de raisonnement, comme lorsque 
Bémont, constatant avec Gough, la présence d'Edouard Ier à Puymirol en 


novembre de la т sème année, conclut que ce séjour eut lieu avant le 20 novembre 


1 V. par exemple aux dates suivantes: 6—17 août 1286, 22-25 juin 1287. ` 

2 Tels, au t. 2 des Rôles gascons, les n? 1098, 1106, 1107, datés par Bémont de 1288 et qui sont de 
1287 (v. aux dates correspondantes). 

3 Cas de Rébouis, publiant dans la Nouvelle Revue historique de Droit, en 1888, sous la date du 22 
décembre 1287, la charte de coutumes de La Bastide-Castel-Amouroux, qui est en réalité du 22 
décembre 1286, comme nous avons pu le vérifier dans Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Julius E 1, fo. act. 
134; lerreur de Rébouis est passée dans Bémont et dans le Catalogue des Chartes de franchise de 
Guyenne et Gascogne de M. Gouron. 
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i287 (début de la 16ème année de règne), sans penser qu'il pouvait se placer 
également entre le 20 et le 30 novembre 1286, hypothése qui se serait trouvée 
vérifiée. 1 

En définitive, malgré quelques incertitudes et des lacunes (nous ignorons 
tout, par exemple, du chemin suivi par le roi entre les 22 juin et 3 juillet 1288, 
pour se rendre de Bayonne à Oloron), on peut désormais suivre sur la carte les 
principales étapes de ce grand et intéressant voyage. On peut constater qu'il 
n'eut rien d'une folle équipée, marquée de courses à bride abattue du nord au 
sud de la Gascogne, mais se fit au contraire fort paisiblement, par étapes de 
15 à 25 kilomètres par jour lorsqu'on empruntait la voie de terre, du double 
au maximum quand on choisissait la voie d'eau. Cette certitude serait de peu de 
valeur, si elle ne permettait par voie de conséquence d'éclaircir plusieurs points 
importants de l'histoire de l'administration anglaise en Gascogne, comme nous 
le montrerons par ailleurs. Enfin, la nature des sources conservées, en par- 
- ticulier des documents financiers peu ou point utilisés jusqu'ici, nous a permis 
d'enrichir cet itinéraire de nombreux détails susceptibles, nous l'espérons, 
d'intéresser d'autres historiens que les spécialistes du régne d'Edouard ler ou 
de la Gascogne anglaise. 


Les principales sources manuscrites citées en note seront les suivantes: 

British Museum: : 

Add. MS. 24509, fos. 7 à 9. Itinéraire d'Edouard Тег du 11 mai au 15 novembre 
1286, compilé au XIXème siècle par Joseph Hunter, d’après un compte de l'hótel du roi. La 
cote ancienne relevée par Hunter renvoie à l'actuel E 101/351/28 du Public Record Office. 
Il a dà commettre une erreur, car seul E 101/351/23 correspond et à la description et aux 
renseignements extraits par Hunter. 

Add. MS. 24510, fo. 146. Itinéraire d'Edouard Ier du 11 au 29 mai 1286, également 
compilé par Hunter. La cote ancienne renvoie, avec exactitude cette fois, à E 101 [351/29 
du P.R.O. 

Cotton MS., Julius E r, passim. 


Public Record Office: 

С 47/4/3. Liber contrarotulatoris de necessariis, anno xiv? 

C 47/34/4.. Brevia de Ultra Mare, 1-15 Ed. I. 

C 47/34/5. Brevia de Ultra Mare, 15-17 Ed. I.—Série fondamentale, riche de plus de 
100 documents presque tous des lettres closes émanées du roi, sous son grand sceau pendant le 
voyage qui nous intéresse. - : | 

E 36/201. Compte journalier de Me William de Louth, trésorier de la Garde-robe 
royale. Classé à tort comme intéressant les années 14 à 16 du règne d'Edouard: aucune 
mention dans le texte n'est antérieure au lundi 25 novembre 1286, aucune postérieure au 
20 novembre 1287. C'est un vrai brouillon, surchargé de ratures, de notes marginales et 
interlinéaires, souvent pour cette raison difficilement lisible. Mais c'est aussi un document 
historique de toute première valeur, ой l'on voit vivre la cour au jour le jour. 

E 101/351/23. Compte de l'hótel du roi pour la 14ème année du régne (nov. 1285— 
nov. 1286). Document capital, car il signale exactement toutes les étapes de l'hôtel. 
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E 101/351/24. Compte des dépenses de fauconnerie et chenil pour la 14ème année. 
Document curieux et intéressant, renfermant quelques indications utiles. ` 

E 101/351/28. Compte des objets et dépenses nécessaires pour la 14ème année. Utile. 
Cf. C 47/4/3. | 

E 101/351/29. Rouleau de compte du contróleur des dépenses de l'hótel du roi pour la 
14ème année. Document incomplet, s'arrétant au 29 mai 1286. Cf. E 101/351/23. 

E 101/351/30. Rouleau de compte du contróleur des dépenses nécessaires. Incomplet. 

E 101/352/4. Compte de joyaux regus et donnés par le roi, la reine et la famille royale 
pendant la 14ème année. 

E 101/352/11. Compte de la Garde-robe de la reine pour une partie de la 16ème année 
(janvier-septembre 1288). Document capital, gravement et irrémédiablement détérioré par 


* l'humidité. £o 


E 101/352/12. Relevé de prêts à des particuliers pour les 16ème, 17ème et 18ème 
années. Quelques indications utiles. 

E 101/352/13. Compte de la Garde-robe de la reine pour 1288-1289. Fortement 
détérioré, et c’est grand dommage. Utilisé par M. Gouron et publié par lui dans les Archives 
historiques de la Gironde, li. 

E 101/352/14. Compte de la Garde-robe royale à partir de mars 1289. Le début en est 
en grande partie illisible. . 

E 101/352/18. Compte des aumônes du roi du 20 novembre 1288 au 20 novembre 1289 
(17ème année). Document utilisé par A. G. Little, ‘Auménes faites aux Frères mendiants 
par Edouard I en Guyenne et dans d'autres parties de la France en 1289’, dans Revue 
d'Histoire franciscaine, li. (1925), 178-85. ) 

E 101/352/19. Début du compte de la Garde-robe pour la 17ème année. Ce sont les 
premières membranes du compte Е 101/352/14. En mauvais état. 

E 101/352/20. Compte des dépenses de fauconnerie et chenil pour la 17ème année. Cf. 
E 101/351/14. 

Е 101/372/3. Classé comme compte de la Garde-robe du roi pour la 17ème année. П 
concerne en réalité la 16ème année du règne et doit être attribué à la Garde-robe de la reine. 
En effet l'auteur de ce compte passa le 7 mai 1288 à Queyries et le 8 mai à Cambes, alors qu'il 
est absolument hors de doute qu'Edouard I était encore à ces dates à Burgus Regine. Par contre 
la reine Aliénor avait déjà quitté cette bastide pour se rendre à l'abbaye de La Sauve Majeure, 
oti elle était le 10 mai. C'est donc à sa personne qu'il faut rattacher les stations de Queyries 
et de Cambes, lesquelles donnent à penser qu'elle emprunta la voie d'eau, probablement 
jusqu'à Langoiran. Document en trés mauvais état, dont seule une petite partie est utilisable. 

, On a dû renoncer, en particulier, à déchiffrer tout lé passage relatif au séjour de la reine à 
Burgus Regine. 

E 159/59, 60, 61 et 62: Exch. K. R. Memoranda Rolls. Toutes les adjonctions portant 
référence à ces róles sont dues à un dépouillement opéré par P. Chaplais. 

§.C. I (Ancient Correspondence), passim. De nombreux brefs de sceau privé y sont con- 
‘servés, qui fournissent des bases excellentes.! 


J. P. TRasuT-Cussac. 


1 Nous ne saurions terminer cette introduction sans exprimer notre reconnaissance à notre ami P. 
Chaplais, qui a eu l'amabilité de nous signaler à plusieurs reprises des sources du plus vif intérêt. 
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1286 
Mai 
13 Douvres. Le roi était à Douvres depuis le 11 mai (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-1292, p. 248). 
13 Wissant.i 
I4  Boulogne-sur-Mer.? 
15 Hardelot (Pas-de-Calais, arr. Montreuil-sur-mer, c. Samer, Спе de Condette, château). 
P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 
16 .Etaples (Pas-de-Calais, arr. Montreuil-sur-mer, ch.-l. сапе). Ibid. 
17 Valloires (Somme, arr. Abbeville, c. Crécy, Спе d'Argoulés, abbaye). Ibid. 


1 P.R.O, E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 7.  Wissant, Pas-de-Calais, arr 
Boulogne-sur-mer, c. Marquise. Le compte du P.R.O., E 101/351/28, m. 6, nous permet de nous 
faire une idée assez précise de l'importance du cortége royal: Johanni de Thefford, pro batillagio, 
portagio et cariagio hernesiorum Garderobe apud Dovorram et Wytsaund .v.s. iiij. d. . . . Et Duxo 
le Pautener de Wytsand pro portagio regis apud Wytsand. xlviij. s. Cachemare, Willelmo Thomelin, 
Clayo le Rus, Basillo, Willelmo Saunterre et Johanni Canebolle de Wytsand passantibus familiam 
domini regis et equos suos de Dovorr’ usque Wytsand una vice, pro quolibet passagio .xl. s. per manus 
Petri Bricon .xij. li. Et Clayo le Rus pro medietate navis sue passantis alias familias regis, quia comes 
Lincolnie habuit aliam partem .xx. s. Et Johanni Barfort, Johanni Hurtell et Bartholomeo Gonfanon 
passantibus dominum regem, equos suos et familiam usque Wytsand per duas vices, cuilibet pro quolibet 
: passagio xl. s., .xij. Ш. Et Ernaldo Gybethon pro batillo suo conducto pro equis passandis, pro medie- 
tate navis sue .xx. s. Et Thome Petrokyn pro batillo suo conducto pro hernesiis regis passandis, scilicet 
pro quarta parte navis .x. s. Et Johanni Shank quia portavit pondus tercie partis unius navis et pro 
passagio equi unius .xiij. s. iiij.d. Willelmo Mascewe quia batillus suus portavit pondus quarte partis 
unius navis pro passagio x.8. Et Johanni Truffle passanti ter equos et hernesia regis, quia portavit et 
duxit qualibet vice plenum pondus navis .vj. li. Et Simoni Salekyn, Johanni Bottard, Nicholao Skippe- 
man et Alexandro le Specer passantibus reginam et familiam suam una vice .viij. li. Et Willelmo 
Jakemyn, Willelmo Brighende, Johanni Cayow, Roberto de Keuston, Bartholomeo Saundre, Willelmo 
Baggelitel et Willelmo Brecon juniori, quia bis passaverunt familiam regis et equos suos, pro quolibet 
passagio xl. в. .xxviij. li. Et Willelmo de Romeneye, Ricardo filio Salomonis, Willelmo Baggelitel 
juniori, Willelmo Salkyn et Nicholao Salkyn passantibus familiam regis, Garderobam regis et regine 
et alia hernesia per tres vices, pro quolibet .xl. s., .xxx. li. .. . Item .viij. batillis passantibus familiam. 
regis versus Wytsand una cum diversis utensilibus coquine, panetrie, bottelarie et aliorum diversorum 
officiorum de hospicio regis una vice .c.iij. s.iiij. den. Et tribus bargeis passantibus similiter alia utensilia 
et vallettos officiorum per duas vices xvj. s. Et uni bargee passanti similiter cum diversis hominibus 
et hernesiis regis per tres vices .xxx. s. Et Kot Skitedric passanti Matheum de Columbariis et comitivam 
suam per unam vicem .x.s. Et Petrekyn de Wytsand passanti in batillo suo lectos et tapeta vallettorum 
regis, pro labore suo .v. s. Et Alexandro Veneyson pro pontagio mille equorum apud Dovorram, pro 
quolibet equo obolum .xlj.s. viij. d. . . . Et Cachemare de Dovorra passanti thesaurarium, clericos 
et hernesia Garderobe, pro labore suo .xiij. s. iiij. d. Et Nicholao Salekyn pro passagio domini Petri de 
Chavent et comitive sue, qui passavit post regem, .xl. s. . . . Et Stephano Gildewyd, marinario Dovorre, 
pro passagio equorum magistri J..de Lascy apud Dovorram cum regina .x. 8. . . . Et Willelmo de 
Chalbenore, scutifero magistri Willelmi de Marchia, preeunti de Dovorra usque Wytsaund cum equis 
domini sui in comitiva aliorum clericorum de Garderoba skippatis apud Dovorram et commorantibus 
apud Wytsand per tres dies, pro expensis suis .xxiij. d. 

8 P.R.O., E 101/351/23. La cour ne dut quitter Boulogne que dans la journée du 15 mai. Cf. 
Р.К.О., E 101/351/24; m. 5: *Galfrido de Hawill. et Georgino euntibus de Bononia supra mare in 
Angliam ad querendum girfalcones . . . a .xv. die maii. . . ^ 
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1286 (suite) 
Mai (suite) 
18 - к, (Somme, arr. Abbeville, ch.-l. cant). Ibid. 
Gard ( 


I9 Somme, arr. Abbeville). Ibid. 
19  Abbeville.? 

20 

21 


22 Abbeville (Oise, arr. Clermont, ch.-l. cant). Р.К.О., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 24509, fo. 7. | 

23 Abbeville. P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 

24  Ayraines (Somme, arr. Amiens, c. Molliens-Vidame). Ibid. 

25 Amiens. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427—1516, p. 287 et Calendarium rot. pat., p. 52. 

26 Breteuil (Oise, arr. Clermont, ch.-l. cant). P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 24509, fo. 7. 

27 Clermont-en-Beauvaisis (Oise, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid. 

28 Luzarches (Seine-et-Oise, arr. Pontoise, ch.-l. cant.). Ibid. 

29 Saint-Denis. 

29 Paris.’ 


Fuillet 
28 Paris. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 12, no. 138 et E 159/60, m. 1. 


29 Paris. 
29 Porte de Neuilly (Seine, arr. Paris, ch.-l. cant)  P.R.O., E 101/351/23: ‘apud 
Portam de Nuilhi’. 


зо Saint-Germain-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise, arr. Versailles, ch.-l. cant.) Ibid. 
31 Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Ibid. 


3. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 287. La cour était encore à Gard les 20 et 21 mai (P.R.O., 
C 47/4/3, fo. 13 1° et E 101/351/23; cf. E 101/351/24: ‘Eidem [Laurencio Takan, falconario regis] 
eunti de curia apud Garth in Pontivo versus mutas London’ . . . a .xxj°. die maii. . . ? 

4 PRO. E ror/352/4, m. 2: "Willelmo de Farendon, .j. firmaculum auri de precio ab ipso emptum 
et non ponderatum, precii .x.li., oblatum per reginam ad feretrum sancti Dyonisii in Francia .xxix°. 
die maii. . . . Eodem W., .j. firmaculum auri ejusdem secte, precii .viij. li., oblatum per dominum 
Edwardum filium regis ad feretrum sancti Dyonisii in Francia . . . . Dono domine Elene la Zouche, 
.j. firmaculum auri cum .j. saphiro magno clauco cum .j. ymagine muliebri, pondus у). unc. .vj. d., 
oblatum per regem ad feretrum sancti Dyonisii in Francia, .xxix^. die mai. Cf. E 101/351/28 m. 6: 
*Die mercurii .xxix. die maii, Waltero de Cocton pro novem batillis passantibus regem et ejus familiam 
ultra Seyne versus Sanctum Jeronimum Paris. per aquam et pro passagio palefridorum regis, per manus 
Th. de T'urbevilla, .iij. s. ij. d> 

6 P.ROO, Е ror/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 7. Le roi et la reine d'Angleterre 
descendirent à l'abbaye Saint Germain des Prés, d’où ils passèrent très souvent au Louvre par bateau. 
Le 4 juin par exemple le trésorier de la Garde-robe paye: “Thome Lengleys, pro passagio regis, videlicet 
in ix. batillis, de abbacia Sancti Germani usque ad curiam regis Francie et Lovre, per iiij. vices, die 
martis .iiijt?. die junii computato, videlicet pro batillo portante regem: .xij. d. parisiensium qualibet 
vice, et pro quolibet alio .vj. d. par., et pro passagio regine per idem tempus : xxx. s. par., qui valent 
in sterlingis : .viij. s. vij. 42 (P.R.O., C 47/4/3, fo. 14 et E 101/351/28, m. 7). Le dimanche 7 juillet, 
le roi et la reine furent reçus au Louvre (C 47/4/3, fo. 15 v^). 

8 P.R.O, C 47/34/4, по. 20. Cf. E 101/352/4, m. 2: ‘Eodem W. [de Farendon], .j. par pelvium 
ejusdem secte, pondus .vij. marc. .vj. unc. xviij. d., precii .cxj. в. vj. d., datum per regem abbati de 
Sancto Germano .xxix. die julii". 
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Août. 
1 Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Ibid. 
2 Juvisy (Seine-et-Oise, arr. Corbeil, c. Longjumeau). Ibid. 
3 Melun (Seine-et-Marne, ch.-l. arr.). P.R.O., C 47/34/4, nos. 21 et 22; E 101/351/23 


et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 7. 


Melun. 
Н Melun. | P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 
6 Samois (Seine-et-Marne, arr. et с. F ontainebleau). Ibid. et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
24509, fo. 7. 
. 7 Moret (Seine-et-Marne, arr. Fontainebleau, ch.-l. T Ibid. 
8 · Samois.? 
9 Моге. 8 
10 Nolon. 


11 Nolon. } P.R.O., E 101/351 /23. V. note 8. 


12 Carizey(Yonne,arr. Tonnerre,c. Floigny). P.R.O.,S.C. 1, vol. 4.5,no. 34: “арий Cerisers’. 

I3 Brienon (Yonne, arr. Joigny, ch.-l. cant.). P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 

14 Pontigny.® 

15 Pontigny. P.R.O., C 47/4/3, fo. 17. 

16 Pontigny (La cour était dés ce jour arrivée à Auxerre (E 101/351/23 et Add. MS. 
24509, fo. 8)). P.R.O., S.C: т, vol. 12, no. 139. 

17 Pontigny. Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-1288, р. 432. 

17 Auxerre (Yonne, ch.-l. arr.). P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 35 et C 47/34/4, no. 24. 

17 Toucy (Yonne, arr. Auxerre, ch.-l. сапе). P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 24.509, fo. 8. 

18 Saint-Fargeau (Y onne, arr. Joigny, ch.-l. cant.). Ib. 

19 Saint-Fargeau.1° 

20 Bléneau. P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. Cf. 18 août. 

21 Ouzouer-sur-Trézée (Loiret, arr. Gien, c. Briare). Ibid. ‘Oroir-super-Tresoys’. 

22 Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire (Loiret, arr. Gien, c. Ouzouer-sur-Loire. Le roi s'embarqua 
ce méme jour à Gien pour Orléans (C 47/4/3, fo. 18)). Ibid. 

| ode (Loiret, ch.. arr). Ibid. 

25 Orléans. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 37. 


7 P.R.O,, S.C. 1/14, no. 16; Prynne, Records iii. 1280. D’après P.R.O., E 101/351/23, la cour 
stationnait ce jour à Villeneuve-la-Guiard (Yonne, arr. Sens, c. Pont-sur-Y onne). 

8 P.R.O., C 4713414 по. 23; Prynne, Records iii. 1278. V. note 28. D'aprés E 101/351/23, ln 
cour se trouvait ce jour au chateau de Nolon (Yonne, arr. et c. Sens, Cne de Cuy). 

? PRO, E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. Yonne, arr. Auxerre, c. 
Ligny-le-Chatel. Cf. P.R.O., E 101/352/4, m. 2 : *Radulpho Raby, aurifabri, .j. firmaculum auri 
ejusdem secte precii .viij. li. oblatum per regem ad feretrum sancti Edmundi apud Pontiniacum; 
eodem R. .j. firmaculum auri ejusdem secte, precii .cvj. s. viij. d. oblatum per reginam ad feretrum 
sancti Edmundi apud Pontiniacum; eodem К. .j. firmaculum auri ejusdem secte, precii .Ixv]. s. viij. d., 
oblatum pro domino Edwardo filio regis ad feretrum sancti Edmundi ibidem, vigilia assumptionis". 
On lit plus bas que des dons semblables furent faits au nom des enfants royaux: au nom de Marguerite, 
de Marie et d'Elizabeth trois fermoirs valant 56 s. et 8d. chacun; au nom de Jeanne et d'Aliénor, 2 vases 
achetés aux marchands de Lucques et valant ensemble 6 1. 6 s. 8d. 

10 PRO, S.C. т, vol. 45, no. 36: ‘apud Sanctum Feriolum’, et E 101/351/23, où l'on peut lire 
dans la marge que ces deux jours (18 et 19 août) furent passés avec le comte de Bar. 
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1286 (suite) 
Août (suite) 
25 Saint-Ay. А 
26 Blois (Loir-et-Cher, ch.-l. аг.). Р.К.О., E 101/351/23. 
27 Saint-Martin-de-Tours. À | 
27 Les Montils (Loir-et-Cher, arr. Blois, с. Contres). P.R.O., Е 101/351/23 et Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. ; i 
28 Amboise (Indre-et-Loire, arr. Tours, ch.-l. cant.). Ibid. 
29 Marmoutier (Indre-et-Loire, arr. et с. Tours, Спе de Sainte-Radegonde). Ibid. 
30 Langeais (Indre-et-Loire, arr. Chinon, ch.-l. cant.). Ibid. 
зі Candes.!? 


Septembre І 
1 Fontevrault (Maine-et-Loire, arr. et c. Saumur). Ibid. 


2 Montreuil-Bellay (Maine-et-Loire, arr. Saumur, ch.-l. cant.). Ibid. 

з Thouars. 

4 Montreuil-Bellay. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 25, no. 82. 

4 La Maucarriére. 

$ Parthenay (Deux-Sèvres, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid. 

6 Champdeniers (Deux-Sèvres, arr. Niort, ch.-l. сапе). Ibid. 

7 Niort (Deux-Sèvres, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid. 

8 Niort. Ibid. 

9 La Foye-Montjault (Deux-Sèvres, arr. Niort c. Beauvoir). Ibid. et Brit. Mus. 


Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. 
хо Loulay (Charente-Maritime, arr. St-Jean-d’Angély, ch.-l. c.). Ibid. 
11 Saint-Jean-d' Апрёу.28 
12 Taillebourg (Charente-Maritime, arr. St-Jean-d' Angély, c. St- Savinien). Ibid. 
I3 Saintes.1” 
14 Saintes. Ibid. 


11 P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. Loiret, arr. Orléans, c. Meung-sur- 
Loiré. P.R.O., E 101/351/23 porte ‘apud Seint Оё. 

18 P.R.O., E 101/352/4, m. 2: ‘Eodem W. [de Farendon] .j. firmaculum auri ejusdem secte, 
precii .viij. li. vj. s. viij. d., oblatum per regem ad feretrum sancti Martini de Turon., .xxvij°. augusti; 
codem W. .j. firmaculum auri ejusdem secte, precii iiij. li. iij. s. iiij. d. oblatum per reginam ad feretrum 
sancti Martini apud Turonem, xxvij. die augusti; eodem W. .j. firmaculum ejusdem secte precii 
Jiij. s. iiij. d. oblatum pro domino Edwardo filio regis ad feretrum sancti Martini de Turon’. 

18 P.R.O., E ror/351/23: ‘Kaoun Sancti Martini’; ‘à côté de Fontevrault dit C 47/4/3, fo. 18. 
C'est.Candes, Indre-et-Loire, arr. et c. Chinon. On finit ici d'employer la monnaie parisis et le compte 
se poursuit en monnaie tournois. : 

м PRO. E ror/251/23, qui ajoute; ‘Hic commedit rex cum vicecomite domino de Tuward'. 
Cf. C 47/4/3, fo. 18v°. Deux-Sèvres, arr. Bressuire, ch.-l. cant. _ 

15 P.R.O., E то1/351/23; cf. C 47/4/3, fo. т8у°: ‘apud Mauqare'. On peut l'identifier avec La 
Maucarrière, Deux-Sèvres, arr. Parthenay, c. Airvault, Спе de Tessonniére. 

18 Tid. Cf. P.R.O., E 101/352/4, m. 2: ‘Magistro Roberto le Normaund .ij. firmacula ejusdem 
secte precii xlvj .s .viij. d. quorum . . . aliud datum precepto regis hospiti Garderobe regis apud 
Sanctum Johannicum'. 

17 Ibid. Charente-Maritime, ch.-l. arr. Le rôle E 101/352/4, m. 2 du P.R.O. fait état sans précision 
de date des dons offerts au tombeau de saint Eutrope par le roi et la reine d'Angleterre: 2 fermoirs d'or 
d'une valeur de 56 s. 8d. chacun; 1 fermoir valant 46 s. 8d. fut en outre offert au nom du prince Edouard. 
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1286 (suite) 
Septembre (suite) 
IS Saintes.18, 
16 Saintes. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 28. 
17 Мапсгаз (Charente-Maritime, arr. Saintes, с. Saujon). Ibid., no. 29 et E 101/351/23. 
18 Nancras. Cal. Charters Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 290 et Cal. Rotul. Pat., р. 52: “Rex 
fuit apud Naverans, xviij°. septembris’. 
19 Nancras. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 30. à 
20 Saint-Sornin (Charente-Maritime, arr. et c. Marennes). P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. - 
21 Saint-Sornin (Charente-Maritime, arr. et с. Marennes). P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. 
22 Saint-Sornin (Charente-Maritime, arr. et c. Marennes). P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24500, fo. 8. 
23 Saint-Sornin.1? 
24 ' Pimprède. P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. Non identifié. 
25 Oléron. 
26 Oléron. | Ibid. 
27 Oléron. А 
28 Saint-Pierre-d’Oléron. Ibid. 
29 DE 
30 Saint-Pierre-d'Oléron. PRO, Е 101/351/23 seul. 
Octobre 
1 Saint-Pierre-d’Oléron. P.R.O., E 101/351/23 seul. 
2 Saint-Pierre-d'Oléron. Archives historiques de la Gironde, xliv. 55, et P.R.O., 
E 101/351/23. 
3 Château d'Oléron. P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. 
4 Saint-Pierre-d’Oléron.*° 
4 Salles. P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. У. ci-dessus 
23 Septembre (note). 
Salles. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, по. 39. V. 23 Sept. et 4 Oct. 
La Vergne.?! 
La Vergne.?: 
La Vergne.?! 
18 P.R.O., Dipl. Doc., Chancery, 34/4 et C47/34/4, nos. 25, 26, 27. La cour était se jour à Corme- 
Royal (Е 101/351/23), Charente-Maritime, arr. Saintes, c. Saujon. 

19 P.R.O., C47/34/[4, no. 9: “араа Sanctum Saturninum juxta insulam Oleronis'. Cf. E 101/351/24: 
‘Et Roberto de Bavent et fratrisuo Radulpho euntibus de Sancto Saturnino versus Angliam ...a .xxij°.die 
septembris. ...’ E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8 donnent Sa//es, lieu non identifié. 
L'identification proposée par Bémont (Rôles gascons, iii. p. xi, note 6: Salles- sur-mer, arr. La Rochelle) 
doit &tre rejetée. Salles ой était ce jour l'entourage d'Edouard ler se trouvait certainement dans l'arron- 
dissement de Marennes, puisque situé entre Saint-Sornin et Oléron. V. ci-dessous, 4. octobre. 

30 P.R.O,, S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 38; cf. C 47/4/3, fo. 20v^: ‘Quarto die octobris, Henrico de Monte 
Pessulano, pro portagio totius harnesii Gardiatoris Garderobe ad aquam apud Olerum, movendo de illa 
insula .vj.d.ob. sterl.’. 

п PRO, E r01/351/23. Ce ne peut être La Vergne, Charente-Maritime, arr. et c. St-Jean- 
d'Angély; cf. A. Molinier, Correspondance administrative Ф. Alphonse de Poitiers, ii. 747. On voit sur 
la carte d'Etat-Major, feuille 161, quart B, à l’ouest de Nancras, deux lieux-dits nommés ‘Petite Vergne’ 
et ‘Grande Vergne’, qui correspondent aux données de notre itinéraire. 
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1286 (suite) 
Octobre (suite) 
9 La Vergne. Р.К.О., E 101/351/23 et С 47/4/4, fo. 21r°: ‘apud Lauvare. Un 

incendie y menaga la Garderobe. 

IO LaVergne. Ibid. 

II Corme-Royal. Ibid. V. 15 Sept. 

12 Saintes. Archives historiques de la Gironde, xliv. 58 et P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 

I3 Saintes. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 31 et E 101/351/23. 

14 Saintes. Ibid., S.C. т, vol. 45, no. 40 et E 101/351/23. 

15 Saintes. P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 

. Gough, d’après ‘un compte’: Saintes. 

16 Saint-Sauvant.®2 

16 Cognac (Charente, ch.-l. arr.). Archives historiques de la Gironde, t. 44, p. 60. 

17 Cognac. Р.К.О., E 101/351/23, qui porte en marge: ‘Hic comedit rex cum domino 
de eodem’. 

18  Bouqueville.23 

19 Barbezieux (Charente, ch.-l. arr.) Ibid. 

20 Baignes (Charente, arr. Barbezieux, ch.-l. сапе). Ibid. 

21 Chardac. Ibid. Моп identifié. 

22 Vinnac. Ibid.: ‘Vynnak’. Моп identifié. 

23 Guftres (Gironde, arr. Libourne, ch.-l. cant.) Ibid. et C 47/4/3, fol. 221°. 

24 Libourne (Gironde, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid. 

25 Libourne. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 292; Cal. rotul. patent., p. 525 P.R.O., 
C 47/34/4, no. 32 et E 101/351/23. . 

26 Libourne. P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 

27 Saint-Emilion.?4 

28 Saint-Emilion. P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 

29 Castillon (Gironde, arr. Libourne, ch.-l, cant.). Le compte porte en marge:  . . cum 
domino J. de Grellyaco’. Ibid. 

30 Sainte-Foy-la-Grande (Gironde, arr. Libourne, ch.-l. cant.). Ibid. 

31 Sainte-Foy-la-Grande. Ibid. Ici finit l'usage des tournois et commence celui de la 
monnaie chipotoise. 





Novembre 
I Sainte-Foy-la-Grande. Ibid. 
2 Gabanelle (Dordogne, arr. et c. Bergerac, Спе de Saint-Laurent-des-Vignes). Ibid. 
3 Gabanelle. Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Julius E i, fo. act. 18v°. 
4 Saint-Nexent (Dordogne, arr. et c. Bergerac. V. ci-dessous note 25). P.R.O., 
| Е 101/351/23: ‘Ad hospitale Sancti Necencii’. 


93 PRO. E 101/352/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24.509, fo. 8. Charente-Maritime, arr. Saintes, 
c. Burie. La Garderobe gagna directement Bordeaux depuis Saintes, franchissant la Gironde à T'almont 
(P.R.O., C 47/4/3, fo. 22v?. Talmont, Charente-Maritime, arr. Saintes, c. Cozes.) 

33 Ibid.: “Bocevill.’; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24.509, fo. 8: ‘Bocivil’. Ce lieu peut être identifié avec 
Bouqueville, Charente, arr. Barbezieux, c. Segonzac, Cne de Juillac-le-Coq, à mi-chemin entre Cognac 
et Barbezieux. E 101/351/23 ajoute en marge: ‘Hic comedit rex cum comite de la Marche’. 

24 Ibid. et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 8. Gironde, arr. et c. Libourne. Gough, d’après ‘un 
compte’ fait repasser le roi à Libourne le 28 octobre. 
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А 1286 (suite) 
Novembre (suite) 
Sainte-Foy-la-Grande.?5 
Bergerac. 
Cadouin (Dordogne, arr. Bergerac, ch.-l. cant.) Р.К.О., E 101/351/23 et Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 9. 
Montpazier (Idem). Ibid. 
Villeréal (Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Villeneuve-sur-Lot, ch.-l. cant.). Ibid. 
Montflanquin (Idem). Ibid. et. C 47/4/3, fo. 22 v°. 
Montflanquin. Ibid. 
Montflanquin. Ibid. 
11 Montflanquin. Ibid. et C 47/4/3, fo. 22 у". 
12 Montflanquin (Lot-et-Garonne, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid. 
12 Depelise. P.R.O., E 101/351/23 et Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24509, fo. 9. Non 
identifié. 
13 Villeneuve-sur-Lot (Lot-et-Garonne, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid. | 
14  Feugarolles (Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Agen, c. Laroque-Timbaut, Спе de La Croix- 
Blanche). Ibid.: ‘Frugerole’. 
15 Agen (Lot-et-Garonne, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid. 
16 Agen. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 293. 
17 Agen. P.R.O., E 101/351/23. 
18 Agen. Ibid., qui ajoute en marge: ‘Cum domino episcopo Agenensi'. 
I9  Agen.?? 
20 Agen.?8 


35 P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 33. Par suite d'une erreur de calcul, l'auteur de Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
24.509, fo. 9 a placé l'étape de Saint-Nexent le 4. novembre. 

38 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 290 et Cal. rotul. patent., p. 52. D’après P.R.O., Eror/351/23 
et Brit. Mus., Add. MS., 24509, fo. 9, la cour était ce jour à Beaumont-du-Périgord (Dordogne, arr. 
Bergerac, ch.-l. cant.). : 

87 Р.К.О., E 101/351/23. Ce compte s’arréte ici, avec la fin de la 14ème année du règne d'Edouard 
ler. A cette date, les dépenses de l’hôtel du roi (hôtellerie, bouteillerie, cuisine, écuellerie, saucerie, 
cour, chambre du roi, écurie, gages, aumônes) s’élevaient à 7128 livres 2 sous 1 denier sterling, répartis 
chronologiquement comme suit: semaine du 12 au 18 mai, 2951. 4s. 8d.; semaine du r9 au 25 mai, 
2671. 18s. 5d.; semaine du 25 mai au rer juin, 4461. 19s. 5d.; semaine du 2 au 8 juin, 5081. 198. 9d. 
semaine du 9 au 15 juin, 445]. 28. 1d.; semaine du 16 au 22 juin, 4031. 20d.; semaine du 23 au 29 juin, 
4461. 75. 3d.; semaine du 30 juin au 6 juillet, 3331. 3s. 3d.; semaine du 7 au 13 juillet, 3271. 38.; semaine 
du r4 au 20 juillet, 2881. 58. 7d.; semaine du 21 au 27 juillet, 2711. 7s.; semaine du 28 juillet au 3 août, 
2631. 128. 7d.; semaine du 4 au ro août, 2531. 16s. 10d.; semaine du rr au 17 août, 2291. 16s. 4d.; 
semaine du 18 au 24 août, 160l. тоз. 5d.; semaine du 25 au 31 août, 1881. gs. Id.; semaine du rer au 
7 septembre, 1661. тоз. lobole; semaine du 8 au 14 septembre, 1891. 5s.; semaine du 15 au 21 septembre, 
1731. 17s. lob.; semaine du 22 au 28 septembre, 1761. тїз. 1d.; semaine du 29 septembre au 5 octobre, 
1751. 158. 5d. lob.; semaine du 6 au 12 octobre, 1961. 13s. 8d.; semaine due 13 au 19 octobre, 2031. . 
198. 114.; semaine du 20 au 26 octobre, 1931. 2s. 6d.; semaine du 27 octobre au 2 novembre, 189]. 
38. 4d.; semaine du 3 au 9 novembre, 1311. 18s. gd. lob.; semaine du то au 16 novembre, 1531. 6s. 2d. 
lob.; journées des 17, 18 et 19 novembre, 48]. 20d. lob. 

*8 Bibl. nat, Nouv. acq. franc., 3406, fo. 160 (Charte de coutumes pour Molière). Cf. ibid., 
Périgord 24, passim; au fo. 4v? de ce ms. la charte est attribuée à tort à Edouard П et datée du 27 
novembre 1315; ce quantième ne paraft pas devoir être retenu, car une autre copie, publiée par le comte 
de Cumont (Bulletin de la Société historique et archéologique du Périgord, iv. 415), porte également la date 
du 20 novembre; cf. Vigié, Les bastides du Périgord, p. 43. 
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1286 (suite) 
Novembre (suite) 





21 

22 ,39 
23 

24  Agen.0 
25 Agen?! 
26 

27; Agen? 
28  Puymirol.?? 
28 

29 


зо Beauville.? . 


Déembre 
Roquecor (Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Agen, c. Beauville). P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 3. 


Montsempron. 5 


Montsempron. : 
Montsempron. | Турл 


м м M » 
D м OW] сом Eu REC Ы н 


э Cf. PRO. Е 101/351/24, m. 5: ‘Barbaro Seniori preeunti extra curiam de Agent’ usque 
Xanctoniam pro falconibus regis ibidem existentibus querendis, eundo cum eis de Xancton' [MS. 
Yancton] usque Sanctum Macharium, pro expensis oris sui a .xxij. die novembris usque vigiliam 
nativitatis Domini, utroque computato per .xxxiij. dies . . . pro vadiis suis: .xv.s. x.d. ob. [sterl.]’. 

30 David Smith Mathematical Library, Columbia University, New York (U.S.A.), MS. no. 12 
(Charte de coutumes pour Villeneuve-Sur-Lot). 

31 Magen et Tholin, Chartes d’ Agen, p. 128 (avec la date de 1287), et Ordonnances des Rois de France, 
xv. 446 et seq. (Charte de coutumes pour Beaumont-de-Périgord; cf. Bibl. nat., Périgord 24, fo. 3v° et 
ibid., fo. 245 (erreur de date); cf. encore Vigié, Les bastides du Périgord, p. 28 et seq.). 

32 Charte de coutumes pour La Linde, publiée par l'abbé Goustat, *La Linde et les libertés com- 
munales à La Linde’, dans le Bulletin de la Société historique et archéologique du Périgord, x. 104. Оп 
trouve dans Prynne, Records, iii. 1284, une lettre d'Edouard ler en date du 27 novembre 1286 et se 
terminant par: . . . “Teste me ipso, apud Actes; il faut évidemment lire Agen. 

33 P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 3. Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Agen, ch.-l. cant. C'est par erreur que Bémont 
(Rôles gascons, iii. p. xii), à la suite de Gough, а placé ce séjour en 1287. 

34 P.R.O., E 208/1. Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Agen, ch.-l. cant. П existe deux autres actes de novembre 
1286: l'un est daté de Puymirol, mais ne porte plus de quantième (P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 56); 
P'autre ne présente ni date de lieu ni date de quantiéme (charte de coutumes pour Beauregard, publiée 
dans le Bulletin de Га Société historique et archéologique du Périgord, ii. 169—175 et (d’après une autre 
copie) dans le Bulletin héraldique de France (1892). C£. encore Bibl. nat., Périgord 24, fo. 246. 

35 P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 43. Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Villeneuve-sur-Lot, c. Furnel. Cf. idid., p. 3: 
*Domino Gilberto de Briddeshale, pro quatuor batellis habentibus in se .xxiiij. homines, conductis ad 
passandum regem, reginam et eorum familiam ultra ripariam de Lou versus Montseinproun: .vij.s. .iij. d." 
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Décembre (suite) 
13 Agen.% 
14 

15 


16 Agen. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 293 et P.R.O., E 36/201, р. 67. Le Lot 
fut cette fois franchi à Penne (sdid., p. 51). 

I 

18 Clairac.37 

19  Port-Sainte-Marie.?8 

20 Marmande (Lot-et-Garonne, ch.-l. arr.). P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 52. 

20 La Réole (Gironde, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid., р. 52 et 93. 





21 К 
22 La Réole. Brit. Mus, MS. Cotton, Julius E i, fo. act. 134. 
2 

Е" 

25 Saint-Macaire.3? 

26 


27 Saint-Macaire. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, р. 292 et P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 34. 
28 Saint-Macaire. Ibid., p. 293 et P.R.O., ibid., no. 35. 


29 


30 Saint-Macaire. Ibid., p. 293 et P.R.O., Е 36/275, fol. 79. 
31 

1287 
Janvier 


1 Saint-Macaire. Ibid., p. 297; P.R.O., E. W. Safford. ‘Itinerary of Edward I,’ 
р. 31 et E 159/61, m. 9. 


2 
3 
4 
5  Bordeaux.1? 

36 Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1105. Cet acte porte en tête la date du 13 décembre 1286 et à la fin celle du 
13 décembre de la 16ème année du règne d'Edouard Jer (1287). Bémont, à la suite de Gough, a adopté 
cette seconde date. Mais de méme que le séjour à Agen placé par Gough le 16 décembre 1287 doit &tre 
reporté à l'année 1286 de même le séjour du 13 décembre, car Edouard n'a pu se trouver le 11 décembre 
1287 à Blanquefort, le 13 à Agen et le 16 de nouveau à Blanquefort. У. à ces dates. 

37 P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 93: ‘In oblacione regis et regine apud-Cleyrak ad magnum altare in ecclesia 
matrici, .xviij. die decembris: .ij. panni ad aurum’. Lot-et-Garonne, arr. et c. Agen. 

зв Iżid., p. 52: 'Hospiti regis, ubi ipse rex commedit quando ryveavit juxta Porticum Sancte Marie, 
de dono ipsius regis: Ту. s. sterl.’ Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Agen, cb.-l. cant. 

39 P.R.O, E 36/201, p. 52: cf. ibid., p. 6: ‘Roberto de Bodeham, preeunti usque Sanctum Makarium 
ad capiendum et consignandum hospicium pro familia regis contra Natale. . . .’ Le roi passa donc la 
Noël à Saint-Macaire et non à l’île d'Oléron (Jean de Oxenedes, Chronica, p. 268) ou à Bordeaux 
(Historiens de France, xxi. 8), solution adoptée par Bémont, op. cit., ii. p. xi. Gironde, arr. La Réole 
ch.-l. cant. : 

40 P.R.O., C 47/34/45 no. 37 et 43 et E 36/201, p. 93: ‘In oblacione regis et regine ad magnum 
altare in ecclesia sancti Andree cathedrali Burdegale, .v. die januarii: .ij. panni ad aurum". 
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1287 (suite) 


Fanvier (suite) 


6 


H 
о О сом: 


DM MC 
о ON QWA-RUO DH н 


D D N 
NHO 


N 
o 


LSS BN Sek 
HOW CON DAN 


Bordeaux. 
Bordeaux.? 
Bordeaux. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 296 et P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 38. 


Blanquefort (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, ch.-l. cant.). Р.К.О., C 47/34/4, no. 39. 
Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 93. 


Blanquefort. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 44. 
Blanquefort. Ibid., no. 42. 


Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 159/60, m. 5. 

Bordeaux. Archives historiques de la Gironde, t. 5, p. 18 et P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 45. 

Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 46 et 47; le no. 46 est publié dans Prynne, 
Records, iii. 1289. 

Bordeaux. P.R.O., С 47/34/4, no. бо. 


. Bordeaux. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 293. 


Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 159/60, m. 6. 


Février 


OO ON ^ол Бо юн 


oe 


n 
m 


Bordeaux. Ibid., p. 294 et P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 93. 
Blanquefort. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 53. 


Blanquefort. Ibid., р. 54 et S.C. т, vol. 45, no. 41. 
Castelnau-du- Médoc (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, ch.-l. cant.) Ibid., p. 54. 


Bordeaux. P.R.O., S.C. r, vol. 12, no. 140. La cour était ce jour à Lamarque 


(Е 36/201, р. 69). 
Lamarque. (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, с. Castelnau-du-Médoc). P.R.O., E 36/201, 
p. 70: ‘apud Mark’. 


41 Ibid.: ‘In oblacione eorumdem ad magnum altare in abbacia sancte Crucis ejusdem ville, .vj. die 


januarii: .ij. panni ad aurum’. 


43 Jbid.: ‘Liberati pro exequiis funerabilibus domini Guitardi de Burgo, defuncti Burdegale, per 


preceptum regis .vij. die januarii: .ij. panni ad aurum’. 
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1287 (suite) 
Février (suite) 
12 Lamarque. Саі. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 295. 
12 Saint-Laurent-du-Médoc (Gironde, arr. Lesparre. ch.-l.c.). P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 70- 
13 
14 
I5 Vertheuil. 
16 Planche-Torte.# 
17 Soulac.# 
18 бошас. Ibid., p. 54. 
.18  Planche-Torte.# 
I9 
20 
21 : 
22 
23 
24. 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Mars 
I 


2 
3 Bordeaux.*’ 


43 P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 54: ‘Cuidam.parve cantatrici apud Bretoil, balanti cotam rege, de dono 
regis: .v.s. sterl” Gironde, arr. Lesparre, c. Pauillac. 

44 P.R.O., S.C. т, vol. 45, no. 42. Identifié à tort par Gough avec Plancoet en Bretagne; à tort par 
Bémont avec Blanquefort; à tort par l'itinéraire du P.R.O. avec Plassac (arr. et с. Blaye). П faut 
évidemment chercher ce lieu en Médoc entre Soulac et Vertheuil: Son identification nous est fournie 
par les Variétés bordelaises de l'abbé Baurein, où l'on peut lire (i. 245 de l'édition de 1876): ‘Il existe 
entre les deux paroisses de Vensac et de Saint-Vivien, une église ou chapelle sous l'invocation de la 
Vierge, qui appartient à l'ordre de Malthe, comme membre dépendant de la commanderie d'Arsins. 
Le village où elle est située, et qui est composé d'environ trente feux, est appelé Je Temple de Plangue- 
Torte; ce qui annonce que ce lieu appartenoit anciennement aux Templiers, auxquels l'ordre de Malthe 
a succédé Melle A. Damart a eu l'amabilité de ma eignaler l'existence d'un lieu dit ‘Le Temple’ sur 
la route de Vensac à Saint-Vivien, non loin du Loc. C'est là certainement notre Planche-Torte. V. 
ci-dessous note 46. 

45 PRO. E 36/201, p р. 93: ‘In oblacione regis et regine apud Solak ad magnum altare in ecclesia 
beate Matie ibidem, .xvij. die februarii: 1). panni ad aurum.’ Gironde, arr. Lesparre, c. Saint-Vivien. 

46 Ibid. p. 54: ‘Stephano filio Walteri, pro expensis suis eunti per preceptum regis versus Angliam 
propter infirmitatem fratris sui, de dono regis apud Templum de Plaunchetort in Vasconia. . .. 
Rapprocher cette expression de ce qui est dit plus haut, note 44. 

4? P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 93: offrande par le roi et la reine de deux étoffes brodées d'or au grand autel 
de Saint-Seurin. Sur le chemin du retour, les souverains passérent par Lesparre (P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 54: 
*Cuidam homini de la Sparre, ubi aula familie regis fuit ibidem, pro dampnis que sustinuit, . . . de 
dono regis: .i1j.5.") et par Macau (#did., p. 170). Сез deux villages sont en Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. 
Blanquefort. 
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Mars (suite) 
4 
5 х 
6 Bordeaux. Ibid., р. 54. 
7 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 48 et C 81/1532, no. 2.. 
8 
9 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 70. 
то Bordeaux.*? 
11 Pauillac (Gironde, arr. Lesparre, ch.-l. SC) P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 55: ‘apud 
Pouillak’. 
12 Blanquefort. Ibid., p. 19. 
13 Blanquefort. Jbid.:*... xiij°. die marcii, quo die rex recessit de Blankeford versus 
Burdegalam . . .’ 
13 Bordeaux. Ibid.: *. . . xiij?. die marcii, quo die rex recessit de Blankeford versus 
Burdegalam . . .’ 
14 —% 
15 І 
16 
17 Pondaurat (Gironde, arr. Bazas, c. Auros. Le roi utilisa la rivière de Barsac à 
Langon. V. ci-dessous тег Avril). P.R.O., C47/34/4, no. 51 et 52 et E 36/201, 
P. 55. 
18 
19 
20  Aillas (Gironde, arr. Bazas, c. Auros). P.R.O., E 36/201, р. 70: ‘apud Allayns’. 
20 Gans. Ibid. Idem. 
21 Bazas.50 
22 Bazas Ibid., р. 12. 
23 Bazas. Ibid., р. 70. 
23 Uzeste. Ibid., р. 93. (Gironde, arr. Bazas, c. Villandraut). Offrande à l'église. 
24 
25 
26 Uzeste.~ P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 43. 
27 Uzeste. Ibid., no. 44. 
28 Uzeste. Ibid., no. 45 et 46. 
- 29 
30 Uzeste. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 12. 
31 Uzeste. Ibid., p. 55. 


48 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 296 et P.R.O., C 47/34/4, nos. 49 et 50. Le roi et la cour 


quittèrent Bordeaux ce jour même (P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 36: *Mereduco ab David et David ab Blethyn, 
infirmis retro regem Burdegale . . . a die Tune x. Mardi . . .’). 


4° Gough, d’aprés un ‘Privy seal’ donne ici Bergerac, ce qui est impossible. Аааа confondu avec 


Barsac, où le roi dut passer en ces jours-là? Quittant Bordeaux, Edouard Тег visita Baa vers le 14 ou 15 


mars: "Hominibus de nova bastida que vocatur Ba, de dono regis ad potum quando visitavit predictam 


bos den: wviij.s.’ (E 36/201, р. 55). 


5 P.R.O., Е 36/201, p. 93: ‘In oblacione regis et regine apud Bezas, ad magnum altare in ecclesia 
cathedrali, .xxj. die marcii: .1]. panni ad aurum’. 
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Avril 
г Langon.51 
2 
з Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 101/352/20, m. Y: ©... a die jovis ij. die aprilis, quo die 
rex venit primo apud Burdigalam de Useste, anno ху? 
4 
B 
6 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 53 (anciennement C 47/22/3, no. 17). 
: 
9 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 14 et 71. 
10 Bordeaux. Ibid., р. 71 et Registrum Johannis de Pentissara, p. 467. 
хт Bordeaux. Il s’agit ici de la reine, dont une lettre est conservée au P.R.O., S.C. 1, 


vol. 30, no. 45. 

12 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 54 et S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 47; E 36/201, p. 43. 
Archives départementales de Tarn-et-Garonne, À 297, fo. 590. v°. 

13 Bordeaux P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 55 et E 36/201, p. 71. 

14 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 4. f 

15 Bordeaux. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 31, no. 26A. 

16 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 43. 

17 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, no. 56, 57 et 58. 

18 Bordeaux. Ibid., no. 59; pub. par Prynne, Records, iii. 1286. 

19 Bordeaux. P.R.O., С 47/34/5, no. 1. 


28 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 57 et Madox, The history and the antiquities of the 
Exchequer (London, 1711), p. 675, n. 1. | 


Mat 
1 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 202/B/4. Bref de sceau privé non classé. 
2 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C47/34/5, no. 2 et Balasque et Dulaurens, Etudes sur Bayonne, ii. 690. 
&. Ceci résulte des textes suivants: ‘Pro .xiij. batellis cum. .iiij.xx.xj. hominibus conductis ad portan- 
dum regem, reginam et familiam de Lengonio usque Burdegalam per .v. dies, cuilibet homini per diem: 
ij.d.: xxv.s. x.d. sterl. Item xiij. magistris dictorum batellorum ultra certa stipendia predicta, cuilibet 
per diem: .j.d.: .v.s. vd. Item .iij. batellariis de T'holosa, ultra stipendia predicta, pro salario suo, quia 
sunt extranei: .vj.s. sterl. Item Ју). hominibus de Sancto Makario et Langoun trahentibus batellos 
regis et regine per .j. diem, cuilibet eodem die: .ij.d. sterl.: ix.s. .iiij.d. зегі” (E 36/201, p. 13). La 
navigation se fit donc à partir de Langon. Or le 2 avril le roi était déjà embarqué: ‘Quibusdam nautis 
extraneis de Flandria et Normannia et aliis terris navigantibus contra regem quando venit versus Burde- 
galam, die mercurii ante Pascha, prouno doliovinieis dato per regem: xxiii .s. v.d. sterl." (E 36/201, p. 56). 
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Mai (suite) Й 
3 Bordeaux. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, р. 296; P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 48; 
ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 3 et E 36/201, p. 43. 
4 
5  Bordeaux.*? 
6 
7 
8 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 72. 
9 
10 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 4 et E 36/201, p. 72. 
II 
12 Blanquefort. Jdid., Е 36/201, р. 58. 
13 | 
14 Blanquefort. Ibid., p. 72 et C 47/34/5, no. 5. 
I5 à 


16 · Blanquefort. Ibid., р. 58. 
17 Blanquefort. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 7. 


19 Blanquefort. Ibia., Е 36/201, p. 43. 
19 La Palud” 


21 Blanquefort. Ibid., Е 36/201, p. 85. 


28 Blanquefort. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 23. 
29 ——. 


1 Blanquefort. Issues of the Exchequer, p. 97. 


2 
3 ‘Blanquefort. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1107. Acte placé à tort par Bémont en 1289: 
le 3 juin 1289, Edouard Ier était à Condat. У. à cette date. 


53 Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Julius E i, fo. act. 243; P.R.O, E 36/275, fo. 326v? et E 36/201, 
P. 57: ‘Quinto die maii, domino Roberto de Audenardo, quem rex fecit militem Burdegale eodem 
die, de dono regis: .xl.s. sterl.’ 

53 Ibid., S.C. т, vol. 45, no. 49: pub. par Prynne, Records, iii. 1288, avec la date erronée du 18 mai. 
Identifié par l'itinéraire du P.R.O. avec Peybois (?). Non identifié. І 

‚М Ibid, E 36/201, p. 93: ‘In oblacione regine apud fratres predicatores Burdegale, .xxix^. die 

maii in anniversario filie sue: .j. pann. ad aurum.’ Mais cette offrande ne fat pas faite par la reine en 
personne. On lit en effet un peu plus haut: "Eodem die [3 février] ibidem [Fréres Précheurs], liberatum 
per preceptum ejusdem regine ad ponendum super tumbam filie sue ibidem tumulate: .]- pannum ad 
aurum.' Nous ne savons quelle était cette fille d’Aliénor de Castille, morte un 29 mai et enterrée à 
Bordeaux. Il s’agit peut-être d'un premier enfant, mort-né ou mort en très bas Âge en 12 55. 
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| 1287 (suite 
Juin (suite) ian 
Blanquefort. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 43. 

Blanquefort. Ibid. et C 47/26/17. 

Blanquefort. Ibid., p. 17. 

Blanquefort. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 297. 

Blanquefort. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 18. 

Blanquefort.55 

Blanquefort. Prynne, Records, iii. 1289 et P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 59. 
Blanquefort. P.R.O., C 47/34/4, по. 40. 

Blanquefort. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 8. 


Blanquefort. Ibid., S.C. 1, vol. 12, no. 141. 


N Dee Det et Del De Dei De en эм кч 
OO Du ANP WH н OW GN ANP 


Blanquefort. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 299 et P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 74. 


22  Mérignac.5$ 

22  Camparrian.5? 

22 Belin (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, ch.-l.c.). P.R.O., C47/34/5, no. 10. 
23 Camparrian. Ibid., S.C. І, vol. 12, no. 142A. V. note 57. 


25 Belin. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 75. У. 22 juin. La reine était ce jour à l'hópital du 
Barp (E 159/61, m. 1d.). 

25 Pont-de- Mont.58 

26 Pont-de-Mont.58 

27 Le Moret.5? 


28  Parentis-en-Born.9? 


55 bid., p. 18. D’après P.R.O., E. W. Safford, op. cit., р. 27, Hugues le Despenser—et probable- 
ment la Chance dident ce jour à Bordeaux (cf. E 1 59/61, ш. 3). 

56 P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 93 pub. par Prynne, Records, iii. 1292: ‘apud Marinak juxta Burdegalam'. 
D’après Р.К. Ò., E 36/201, p. 74, tandis que le roi évitait Bordeaux pour gagner du temps, la cour 
traversait cette ville. Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Pessac. 

57 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 297; P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 12, no. 142 etC202/C/2, no. 118 (bref 
de sceau privé non classé); cf. ibid E 3 6/201) ] р. 59- "Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Pessac, Cne de Canéjan. 

55 P.R.O,, E 36/201, р. 59: xxvjt". die junit, magistro hospitalis de Pont-de-Mont, ubi rex hospi- 
tabatur per unam noctem [nuit du 25 au 26], pro dampnis que sustinuit occasione adventus sui ibidem 
et in subsidium operacionis unius pontis de novo incepti, de dono: .xl.s. sterl Non identifié. Peut-être 
était-ce le lieu dit aujourd'hui Je Passage, au pont jeté sur la Leyre non loin de Mons, ou le village de 
Mons lui-méme? 


59 Tid.: ‘xxvij®. die junii. Item hospiti regis apud Muret, pro dampnis . . .:.v.s. vj.d.’ Landes, 
arr. Mont-de-Marsan, c. Parentis-en-Born. 
© Tid.: xxviij". die junii, apud Parentins, hospiti regis ibidem pro dampnis . . .: ‘.iij.s. iij.d.' 


Landes, arr. Mont-de-Marsan, ch.-l. cant. Le reste de l'itinéraire, jusqu'à Sauvelade, est connu mais 
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Ballet 

I 

2 

3 ? 

4 

5 

6 Sauvelade.f1 

7 Sauvelade.9? 

7 Lucq-de-Béarn (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Oloron, c. Moulin, abbaye). Ibid, p. 93: 
offrande à l'arrivée. - 

8 Lucq-de-Béarn. Ibid., p. бо: ‘Octavo die julii, abbati et conventui de Luk, pro 

dampnis . . .: .xii.s. .iij.d. sterl.’ 

9 

IO 

11 Oloron.9? 

12 

13 


I4 Oloron. Indiqué par Gough et par l'itinéraire du P.R.O. 
15 Oloron. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 12 et E 36/201, p. 75. 


17 Oloron. Ibid., E 36/201, p. 20. 
18 Oloron. Ibid., p. 93. 


20. Oloron. Ibid., р. 75. 


25 Oloron. P.R.O., E 36/275, fo. 144. 


27 
non daté. Le roi et la cour passèrent successivement à Poux: Arceys, lieu non identifié (ibid, p. 75), à 
Mimizan (2242. ‘арий Muntmizan'. Landes, arr. Dax, c. Castets), à Pouillon (22/4. p. бо: ‘duobus 
hospitibus regis apud Puillonem, ubi rex hospitabatur per unam noctem. .. .' Landes, arr. Dax, 
ch.-l. cant.) et à Bellocq (idid., p. бо: “Passatoribus domini Gastonis apud Bellum Locum, pro labore 
suo quem habuerunt in transducendo familiam regis, de dono regis et non de debito: .viij.s) Basses- 
Pyrénées, arr. Orthez, c. Salies). | 

@ Ibid., р. 93: ofrande du roi et de la reine à leur arrivée. Identifié à tort par l'itinéraire du P.R.O. 
avec Saint-Sever. Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Pau, c. Lagor. 

82 Ibid., р. бо: ‘Septimo die julii, abbati et conventui de Silva lata, pro dampnis que sustinuerunt 
racione adventus régis ibidem, de dono regis: .xlix.s. v.d." 
| 68 Ibid., p.20. Edouard Ier ne quitta pas Oloron du тг au 28 juillet (/2i2., р. 22); il descendit chez 

Guillaume de Poy, et la reine chez Bernard de Gremond; on établit un passage entre les deux maisons: 

*Ernaldo de Ler, pro una camera per quam rex transivit versus reginam ibidem, de dono regis: .xl.s. 
ster]. (i2id., р. бо); les cuisines et le réfectoire du roi, de la reine et de leur entourage furent installés 
chez les Frères Mineurs (2i2., p. бт). Notons un incident curieux pendant ce séjour à Oloron: ‘Ernaldo 
Purpoynter de Oleron, рго uno equo interfecto per leonem regis et acquietato, de dono regis: .xviij.s. 
ix.d.’ (idid., p. бт). Basses-Pyrénées, ch.-l. arr. 
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Fuillet (suite) 
28 Oloron. Ibid.; fo. 168v? et E 36/201, p. 22. 
29 . 

30 Oloron. Е 36/201, pp. 22, 44. 

31 Oloron. E 36/275, fo. 132. 


I Oloron. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 13. 

2 Oloron. Ibid., Е 36/201, p. 24. 

3 Oloron. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 49. 

4 Oloron. Ibid., E 36/201, p. 25 et E 159/61, m. 3 et то. 

5 Oloron. Ibid., p. 25 et 93; Issues of the Exchequer, p. 97. 

5 Jaus (Peut-être Géüs, Basses-Pyrénées, arr. et c. Oloron). P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 76. 

Non identifié. ; | 

6 Jaus (Peut-être Géüs, Basses-Pyrénées, arr. et c. Oloron). Р.К.О., E 36/201, p. 76. 
Non identifié. 

Mauléon (Basses-Pyrénées, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid., S.C. 1, vol. 12, no. 143. 


Mauléon. Ibid., E 36/201, p. 76. 
9 Mauléon. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 14. 
10 Mauléon. Ibid., no. 15 et E 36/201, p. 25 et 76. 
11 Mauléon. Ibid., no. 16 et ibid., p. 62 et 93. 
12 Sainte-Engráce.& 
I3 Lansans.© 
13 Mauléon. Ibid., р. 76. 
14 Mauléon. Ibid., p. 62. 
15 Mauléon. Ibid., p. 64. 
16 Mauléon. Ibid., p. 76. 


19 Mauléon. Ibid., p. 62 et 76 et S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 50. 

20 Mauléon. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 3. 

21 Sauveterre-de-Béarn (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Orthez, ch.-l. cant.). Е 36/201, p. 76 et 
E 159/61, m. 7d. 

22 Sauveterre-de-Béarn. Ibid., et S.C. І, vol. 12, no. 144. 

23 Sorde (Landes, arr. Dax, c. Peyrehorade). Ibid.: “арий Sanctum Johannem de Sorges’, 


64 Ibid., E 36/201, p. 94: ‘In oblacione regis et regine ad magnum altare in ecclesia Sancte Engracie 
virginis in montanis Basculorum, .xij. die augusti hoc anno: ij. panni aurei? Basses-Pyrénées, arr. 
Oloron, c. Tardets-Sorholus. 

$5 Ibid., р. 62: “Guillelmo Arnaldi, taburario domini de Tarde apud Lansans de dono regis .xiij. die 
augusti: .xls. chip., in sterl.: .viijs. Eodem die Garsie Arnaldi, hospiti regis ibidem . . . de dono 
regis .vj.li.chip., in sterl. xxiij.s Cf. ibidem, un peu plus bas: “хіх. die augusti, preceptori hospitalis 
castri Mali Leonis, pro dampnis suis que sustinuit in bladis suis et gardinis quando dominus rex et regina 
transierant per medium clausum suum versus Lashauns: .c.s. morlas, in sterl.: .xl.s., de dono regis’. La 
date est celle du paiement et non celle du voyage, comme l'indique de passé transierant il s’agit donc 
sans doute du méme lieu que ci-dessus et du méme déplacement. Non identifié. Peut-&tre Lichans, 
Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Oloron, c. Tardets-Sorholus. i 
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Août (suite) 

24. Sorde. Ibid.: offrande à l'église le dimanche. 
25 Sorde.% 

26  Gaas.97 

27 

28 | 

29 Dax (Landes, ch.-l. arr.). Ibid., p. 27. 

30 v: 


31 Dax. Ibid., pp. 44, 63. 


Septembre 
I Dax. P.R.O, S.C. r, vol. 45, no. 51. 


2 
3 —— Robert Burnel, évéque de Bath et Wells, chancelier, était ce jour-lá à Bordeaux 
(P.R.O., C 4.7/34/5, no. 17). 
4 Dax. P.R.O, E 36/201, pp. 28, 94. 
5 
6 Dax lbid. р. 77 et C 47/34/5, no. 18, pub. par Prynne, Records, iii. 1987. 
7 Dax. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 7. 
8 
9 .Dax. Ibid., pp. 28, 77. К 
то Юах.% 
II ах 
12 Pont de Dax. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 64. V. note 69. 
13 Divielle.?° 
14 
15 Divielle.71 


66 Thid., p. 94: ‘Item die lune in crastino ejusdem festi traditi fuerunt per preceptum domini regis in 
eadem ecclesia, ad superponendum tumulo comitisse Hereford, dudum matris domini Johannis de 
Boun, militis, coram magno altari sepulte, duo panni ad aurum’. 

67 Ibid., p. 62: ‘xxvj. die augusti," hospiti regis. apud Gase, pro dampnis . . «2 .xixd, sterl Cf. 
ibid., p. 26: Pro passagio domini regis, regine et ejus familie ad aquam inter Sanctum Johannem de 
Sorges et Gase, per preceptum regis: -liij.s. vj.d.sterl Landes, arr. Dax, c. Pouillon. 

99 Jbid., p. 77. Cf. ibid., p. 93: ‘Item pro exequiis funeralibus domini Johannis de Vallibus, qui 
obiit Aquis, .x. die septembris, per speciale preceptum regis: .iij. panni ad aurum’. Et encore: P.R.O., 
S.C. т, vol. 45, no. 52. К 

99 P.R.O., S.C. т, vol. I2, no. 145 et E 36/201, p. 63. Le roi coucha dès le soir hors de la ville: 

*[.xij. die septembris], priori hospitalis ad capud pontis Aquensis, ubi rex jacuit, de dono regis pro 
dampnis : .xij.s. x.d. grossorum turonensium’. (E 36/201, p. 64). 

70 E 36/201, р. 94: offrande du roi et de la reine à leur arrivée. Cf. ibidem, p. 29: ‘Johanni de 
Casils et Johanni de Villa nova, marinariis aquensibus, pro .xj. batellis, habentibus in se .iiij.xx. ix. 
homines, conductis ad ducendum regem et reginam et eorum victualia ab Aquis usque ad abbaciam Dei ' 
Ville per duos dies et quolibet illorum .iiij.xx. ix. hominum percipienti per diem .ij. den.: .xxix.s. 
viij. den.’ Divielle, abbaye disparue au diocèse de Dax sur la rive gauche de l'Adour, entre le Luy et le 
gave de Pau (V. la Gallia Christiana, i. col. 1068). 

A P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 64: ‘Johanni le Flotiere, de Dovorra, depredato in itinere versus Terram 
Sanctam et redeunti causa miserie previa, de dono regis apud abbaciam Dei Ville juxta civitatem 
Aquensem, .xv. die septembris: .v.s. sterl.’ 
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Septembre (suite) 

16 Divielle. Ibid. et E 159/61, m. 10. 
17 

18 


19 Divielle.”? 

20 Dax. Itinéraire du P.R.O. et E 159/61, m. 1d. 

21 Saint-Pierre-de-Lier (Landes, arr. Dax, c. Montfort). P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 64: 
*Hospiti regis apud Lyen Sancti Petri . . >? 

22  Mugron.?? 

23 

24 Saint-Sever (Landes, ch.-l. arr.). P.R.O., E 36/201, pp. 78, 94. 

25 

26 : | 

27 | 

. 28 Saint-Sever. Ibid., p. 44. 

29 Saint-Sever.74 

30 Saint-Sever. Ibid., p. 29. 


Octobre 
I : à 
2 Bonnegarde (Landes, arr. Dax, c. Amou).  P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 53. 
^3 Saint-Sever. Ibid., Е 36/201, p. 29. . 
4 
5° Saint-Sever. Ibid., et E 159/61, m. 2d. 
5 Mont-de-Marsan. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 2d. 
6 
7 Saint-Sever. Е 36/201, p. 64. 
8 Saint-Sever. Р.К.О., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 54. 
9 Saint-Sever. Ibid., E 36/201, p. 65. 
10 


II Saint-Sever. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 4. 
12 Saint-Sever. Е 36/201, p. 30 et S.C. 1, vol. 45, no..55. 


16 Saint-Sever. Ibid., р. 78. 


73 Ibid. ‘xix’. die septembris, domino Bidalo de Beula, abbati Dei Ville, pro dampnis que sustinuit 
ibidem occasione adventus regis et sue familie, de dono regis: .xx.s., per manus fratris Petri de Es’. La 
Gallia Christiana ne connaît pas cet abbé de Divielle. 

73 Prynne, Records, iii. 1290: P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 44; cf. ibidem, p. 29: ‘Eisdem [v. note 70] pro 
totidem batellis conductis ad ducendum predictos dominum regem et reginam, ut predictum est, a 
dicta abbacia [Divielle] usque ad castrum de Migroun per tres dies et habentibus in se .c. homines, 
quolibet percipienti per diem ut supra dictum est: 1.з. sterl” Landes, arr. Saint-Sever, ch.-l. cant. Il 
semble probable que le roi parvint 4 Mugron dans la journée du 21 septembre. i 

74 PRO. E 36/201, p. 29: ‘Memorandum quod .xxix. die septembris receptus fuit dominus 
Gaillardus de Tilio, miles, ad feodum regis apud Sanctum Severum, ipso rege percipiente, et nunciante 
magistro W. de Marchia’. $ 
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Octobre (suite) 
17 Saint-Sever. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 3 et 4. 
18 


19 Saint-Sever. Е 36/201, p. 31. 

20 Saint-Sever. Ibid., р. 65. 

21 Saint-Sever.’ 

22 Saint-Sever. Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Julius E i, fo. act. 49 у. 
23 

24 Saint-Sever. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 19 et E 36/201, pp. 31, 78. 
25 Я 
26 Saint-Sever. Ibid., Е 36/201, p. 31. 

27 Saint-Sever.78 


28 
29 
30 
31 Saint-Sever. P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 66. 
Novembre 
I 
2 Saint-Sever. Ibid., рр. 66, 79. 
3 
4 ——. Sur le chemin de Saint-Sever à Saint-Jean-de-Castelle, Edouard Jer s’arréta 


à Montgaillard. La date exacte de cette étape n'est pas précisée (P.R.O., E 36/201, 
р. 44). 


5 
6 Saint-Jean-de-Castelle.?7 
7 Saint-Jean-de-Castelle. 78 
7 Sainte-Quiterie.7? 

8 


9 Sainte-Quiterie. Ibid., p. 44 et E 159/61, m. 5d. Ў 
IO Sainte-Quiterie. Ibid., p. 79. 
її 
12 Sainte-Quiterie. Р.К.О., S.C. 1, vol. 12, по. 146. 
13 
14 à 


25 Rôles gascons, П, no. 1106; daté à tort par Bémont de l'année 1288: le 22 octobre 1288, le roi était 
à Peyrenère. : 

76 P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 78: ‘Memorandum quod .xxvij. die octobris apud Sanctum Severum 
receptus fuit dominus Arnaldus de Gavaston, miles, se altero, tanquam banerettus ad feodum regis et 
robas, sicut alii milites vasconici’. V. aussi Dugdale, Monasticon Anglie, v. 537, P.R.O., C 47/3415, 
no. 20, 21, E 159/61, m. 3 et 6d. et C 81/1532, no. 4 et 5. 

77 Jbid., p. 94: offrande du roi et de la reine à leur arrivée dans l'abbaye. Landes, arr. Saint-Sever, 
с. Area sl Adour Sur cette abbaye, v. la Саа Christiana, і. col. 1181. 

78 Jbid., р. 66: ‘Septimo die novembris, domino abbati Sancti Johannis de Castello, ubi rex hospita- 
batur per unam noctem [nuit du 6 au 7 sept.], de dono regis: .iiij.li. sterl.’ 

7 Ibid., p. 94: ‘In oblacione regis et regine apud Sanctam Quiteriam ad magnum altare ubi jacet 
sancta Quiteria, .vij. die novembris: duo panni ad aurum'. Landes, arr. Saint-Sever, c. Aire-sur- 
l'Adour. 
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1287 (suite) 


Novembre (suite) , 
I5 Sainte-Quiterie. Ibid., E 36/201, p. 44. 
16 
17 Sainte-Quiterie. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 25, no. 93 (Lettre de la reine). 
18 
19 Sainte-Quiterie. Ibid., E 36/201, p. 66. 
20 Sainte-Quiterie. Ibid., p. 79 et E 101/372/3. 
21 Sainte-Quiterie. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 3d. 
21 Le Vignau (Landes, arr. Mont-de-Marsan, c. Grenade, cháteau dans la Cne du 
Vignau.) Ibid., E 101/372/3: ‘A Bynav'. 
22 Saint-Gein (Landes, arr. Mont-de-Marsan, c. Villeneuve-de-Marsan). Ibid. 
23  Villeneuve-de-Marsan. Ibid. V. note ci-dessus. 
24  Roquefort-de-Marsan (Landes, arr. et c. Mont-de-Marsan). Ibid. 
25 
26  Hospice.80 
27 Captieux (Gironde, arr. Langon, ch.-l.). Ibid. 
28 
29  Cazeneuve.?! 
30 Uzeste. Ibid. 
Décembre 
г Uzeste (Gironde, arr. Bazas, c. Villandraut). P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 1r?. 
2 Uzeste. Cal. Chancery Warrants, 1244—1326, p. 29. 
3 Budos (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Podensac). Р.К.О., E 101/372/3. 
4  Landiras (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Podensac). P.R.O., E 101/372/3. 
5 La Prade (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Labréde, Спе de Saint-Médard-d'Eyrans, 
chateau). Ibid. 
6 Mérignac. Ibid. 
7 Blanquefort. Ibid. 
8 Blanquefort. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 22 et E 101/372/3. 
9 Blanquefort. Ibid., E 101/372/3. 
10 
11 Blanquefort. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 245 pub. sans la date de lieu par Prynne, Records, 
lii. 1293. 
12 Blanquefort P.R.O., C 202/B/5: 2 brefs de sceau privé non classés et E 159/61, 
m. 3d. 
13 Blanquefort. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 4 et 8. 
14 
15 Blanquefort. Ibid., m. 7d. 
16 Blanquefort. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 23. 
17 


80 Thid., p. 66. Non identifié. Il s’agit vraisemblablement d'un hospice pour les pélerins, qui devait 
étre situé à une quinzaine de kilométres de Captieux vers le sud, à peu prés à l'embranchement de la 
route menant à Bourriot-Bergonce. La carte d’Etat-Major signale à cette hauteur, à 5 kilométres 
environ plus à l'ouest, les ruines d'un ancien hópital. Serait-ce l'hospice en question? 

8. Jhid. Identification non certaine, mais probable; le ms. porte Cas’sax. Cazeneuve est un château 
situé dans la Cne de Préchac, au bord du Ciron, à mi-chemin entre Captieux et Uzeste. 
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18 

19 Bordeaux. Ibid., E 101/352/12, fo. 1r°. 
20 Blanquefort. Ibid., S.C. 1, vol. 45 no. 57. 
21 Blanquefort. E 159/61, m. 4 et 9. 


22 Blanquefort. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 25 et 26. 

23 Blanquefort. Ibid., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 58 et E 159/61, m. sd. 

24 Bordeaux. Ibid, E 101/372/3; ce compte ne signale aucun déplacement du 10 au 

23 décembre 1287. ; | 
25 —— Jean de Oxenedes (Chronica, p. 271) dit qu'Edouard Ier passa la Noël à 
Bordeaux. 

26 Blanquefort.8? 

27 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 10. 

28 

29 Bordeaux. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427—1516, p. 300. 

30 

31 ——. P.R.O., E 101/372/3 ne signale aucun déplacement du 27 au 31 décembre. 

1288 

Janvier 
I Blanquefort. 
2 Blanquefort. 
3 Blanquefort. | Itinéraire du P.R.O.,'qui place tous ces séjours en 1289. Mais il est 
4 Blanquefort. certain qu'en décembre 1288-janvier 1289, Edouard Ier était à 
5 Blanquefort. Bonnegarde. Le séjour à Blanquefort est confirmé par E 101/372/3. 
6 Blanquefort. 
7 Blanquefort. 
8 Bordeaux. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 304. ‚ 
9 Blanquefort. Itinéraire du P.R.O. У. ci-dessus 1—7 janvier. 

10 

11 Blanquefort. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 28. 

I2 Blanquefort. Ibid., C 47/34/4, no. 41. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 ` 

I9 

20  Bordeaux.s5 


82 P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 27 et E 101/372/3. C'est donc à tort que Bémont a daté de 1288 le 


no. 1098 des Rôles Gascons; à 1а Noël 1288, Edouard Ier se trouvait à Bonnegarde. 


83 Bibl nat., Nouv. acq. fr., no. 3426, fo. 67. Le texte porte par erreur mention de la 18éme année 


du règno. П faut adopter le millésime fourni par l'acte notarié qui fait l'objet de ce vidimus: 1287 
(a.s2). V. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. sd. 
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1288 (suite) 


21 Bordeaux. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 6d. 
22 Bordeaux. Magen. et Tholin, Chartes d'Agen, p. 128; P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 29 
et E 159/61, m. 6d. 
23 Bordeaux P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 35. 
24 Bordeaux. Gough, d’après ‘un compte’ et P. R.O., E 159/61, m. sd. 
25 | 
26 Bordeaux. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 31. 
27 Bordeaux. Ibid., no. 30. 
28 
29 
30 
31 
Février 
I 
2 
3 D 
4 
5 Burgum Regine (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Blanquefort, probablement.le hameau dit 
La Bastide dans la Спе de Labarde). P.R.O., S.C. 1; vol. 45, no. 59; cf. Prynne, 
: Records, tii. 1293. | 
6 
7 
8 
9 
то Bordeaux. Р.К.О..Е 159/61, m. 6d. 
II Bordeaux. Ilid., m. 6. 
I2 
13 
14 
I5 Bordeaux. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 12, no. 147 et E 159/61, m. 5d. 
16 Hospital de Spinau.  P.R.O., E 159/62, т. 7. Non identifié. 
17 
I8 Bordeaux. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 32. 
19 
20 Bordeaux. Gough et P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 5d. 
21 . | 2 
22 
23 
24 Bordeaux. Gough, d’aprés ‘un compte’. 
24 Burgum Regine. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 6d. 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
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Mars 
1 Burgum Regine. 
2 Burgum Regine. 
pp. 280—281. 
3 Burgum Regine. 
4 
5 | 
6 Масач.% 
i Burgum Regine. 
9 
10 
II 
12 Burgum Regine. 
13 
14 
15 
16 Burgum Regine. 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 Burgum Regine. 
23 
24 
25 Burgum Regine. 
26 Burgum Regine. 
27 Burgum Regine. 
28 Burgum Regine. 
29 Burgum Regine. 
30 
31 Burgum Regine. 
Avril 
I 
2 
3 Burgum Regine. 
4 Burgum Regine. 
5 Burgum Regine. 
8 Bordeaux Ch. 
XX. 247. 
9 Burgum Regine. 
10 
II 
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DES 
PRE 
^^ 


89 _ 
1288 (suite) à 2 A 


P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 34. | 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on the Records of the City of Exeter, 


Іа. 


P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 35. 
Ibid., по. 36. 


P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. бо. 


Gough, d’après un ordre d’inquisitio post mortem. 


P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 61. ` 

Gough, sans référence et P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 5 d. et 8. 
P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 56. 

P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 6d et 8d. 

P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 37 et 44 et E 159/61, m. 7d. 


Ibid., no. 38. 


P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 7. 
Cole, Documents illustrative of English History, p. 101. 
Bayonne, Archives municipales, AA 13, fo. 50. 
Bémont, ‘Bordeaux en 1288”, dans la Revue historique de Bordeaux . . ., 


P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 39. 


84 P.R.O., E 36/201, p. 78, note interlinéaire: ‘Iste Raulettus solutus fuit apud Makou, .vj. marcii 


anno .xvj.”. Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Blanquefort. 
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ое d 1288 (suite) 
Avril (suite) 


12 Bourg-sur-Mer (Gironde, arr. Blaye, ch.-l. cant). Ibid., E 101/352/11. Séjour 
de la reine. . 

13 

14 Bourg-sur-Mer. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 8. 

15 

16 

17 

18 Bordeaux. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 40. 

19 

20 Burgum Regine. Ibid., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 63. 

21 

22 


23 Burgum Regine. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 414 et P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 41. 
24 Burgum Regine. Р.К.О., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 148; cf. Prynne, Records, iii. 1296. 
25 Burgum Regine. Ibid., C 47/34/5, no. 42. 


27 Burgum Regine. Cole, Documents illustrative of English History, p. 101. 
28 Burgum Regine. Ibid., р. 102. 


29 
30 
Mai 
1 Burgum Regine. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 63; Prynne, Records, iii. 1296. 
2 : 
3 . 
4 Burgum Керіпе.85 
5 ? 
6 
7 Burgum Regine.® 
8 Burgum Regine. P.R.O.,S.C. 1, vol. то, по. 131. L'auteur du compte E 101/372/3 


passa ce jour à Cambes. V. note 86 et 10 mai. 


10 Bordeaux (Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Créon). Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1096. La reine 
était ce jour-là à la Sauve-Majeure. Р.К.О., E 101/352/11. 

11 

12 La Sauve-Majeure. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 8. 

I3 

14 

15 


2 


85 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, р. 297, avec la date erronée de 1287 et la traduction inexacte de 
Burgum Regine par Bourg-fur-Gironde. La bonne leçon est offerte par le Calendar of documents relating 
to Ireland, i. 143. 

86 Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1097. Ce séjour a été placé par Gough—qui cite expressément les Rô/es 
Gascons—en 1289. Cette erreur, admise par ses successeurs, a amené M. Gouron à placer un Burgum 
Regine du côté de Lavardac. Cf. encore Prynne, Records, iii. 1293. L'auteur du compte Е 101/372/3 
était ce jour à Queyries, sur la rive droite de la Garonne, en face de Bordeaux. V. 8 mai. 
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Mai (suite) 

16 Га Sauve-Majeure. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no.43. V. 10 mai. 
17 f 

18 

19 La Sauve-Majeure. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 9. 

20 


21 Genestan. (Bémont propose Genest, Cne de Villenave-d’Ornon, arr. et c. Bordeaux). 
Ibid., Е 101/352/12, fo. lv°: ‘арий Genestan’. Non identifié. 


23 Bordeaux. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, по. 64. 

24 Bordeaux. Prynne, Records, iii. 1294. 

27 Bordeaux. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 300; placé par Gough en 1287. 
29. Blanquefort. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. od. 





30 
31 
Juin ү : 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5  Camparrian. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 10. 
6 
7 Belin. Bibl. nat, Latin 9231, no. 9 ; cf. Rôles gascons, iii, p. xiii, note 8. 
8 Gough, sans donner de référence, fait passer Edouard Ier le 8 juin à Blanquefort. 
9 | i 


10 Belin. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 2109. 


12 Herm (Landes, arr. etc. Dax). P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 45: ‘арий Farm. in Vasconia’. 
I3 Blanquefort. P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 6d. - 


15 Dax. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1100. Gough, et à sa suite l'itinéraire du P.R.O. sig- 
nalent la présence du roi à Dax dès le 14 juin. Mais Gough cite les Rôles gascons. 
où il n’y a rien de tel. 


18 Bayonne (Basses-Pyrénées, ch.-l. arr.). Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 300. 


21 Bayonne. Р.К.О., E 101/352/11. Séjour de la reine. 
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Fuin (suite) 
26 
27 
28 
29 


30 Oloron. 


Fuillet 
I 


IHD BOSS ы 


. Oloron. 
Oloron. 
Saint-Sever. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1103. Gough, se référant aux Rôles gascons, place 

ce séjour le 6 juillet 1287. . 


Oloron. 


1288 (suite) - 


P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 10d. 


Ibid., С 47[34|5, no. 46. . i 
Ibid., E 101/352/11. Séjour de la reine. 


Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1099. Gough, d’après les Charter Rolls (où l'on ne 


voit rien de semblable) fait passer au roi les 25, 28 et 30 juin 1287 à Oloron. Ce 
serait possible en 1288. | 


9 Oloron. 
Ir Oloron. 
13 Oloron. 


14 Oloron. 
15 Oloron. 


19 Oloron. 


P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 47. 


Cole, Documents illustrative of English History, p. 84. 
P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 48; C 47/34/4 et E 159/62, m. 2. 


Gough, d’après ‘un compte’; P.R.O., E 159/61, m. 7d. et 62, m. 1. 
P.R.O., E 101/352/11. Séjour de la reine. 


Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Julius E i, fo. act. 27. 


25. Lescar (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Pau, ch.-l. cant.). Р.К.О., E 101/352/11. Séjour de 
la reine. 


27 Lescar. 


Catalogue of An.ient Deeds, iii. 450, D.389. 
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1288 (suite) 
Août (suite) 


Oloron. Gough, d’après ‘un compte’. 
Oloron. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427-1516, p. 303 et P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 50. 


CONT tn + W 


Aspe (Basses-Pyrénées). Р.К.О., С 47/34/5, no. 51. 


к Asie] тна, E 101/352/11. Séjour de la reine. 


28 Urdos (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Oloron, c. Accous). Ibid., С 47/34/5, no. 52: apud 
Ordoys in Aspis’. 


30 Urdos. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 3. 
30 Montaner (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Pau, ch.-l. cant.). _Idid., E 101/352/11. Séjour de 


la reine. 
31 
Septembre | 
1 Montaner (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Pau, ch.-l. cant). Ibid., E 101/352/11. Séjour 
de la reine. 


2 Urdos. P.R.O., S.C. 1, vol. 45, no. 65. 

3 Urdos. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 31^; Cole, Documents illustrative of English History, 
р. III. 

Urdos. Cole, ibid., p. go et P.R.O., C 202/B/5, bref non classé. 

Urdos. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 3r°. 


Montaner. 


Montaner. | Ibid., E 101/352/11. Séjour de la reine. 


OO CONT AN + 


Jacca (Aragon) Ibid., Е 101/352/12, fo. 3r°. 
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1288 (suite) 
Septembre (suite) 
II 


12 

13 

I4 

IS Jacca. Rymeràla date et P.R.O., E 101/231/5, no. 8. 
16 ў 

17 Montaner. Р.К.О., E 101/352/11. Séjour de la reine. 
18 Јасса. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 3d. 

18 Montaner. P.R.O., E 101/352/11. Séjour de la reine. 
I9 

20 Јасса. Itinéraire du P.R.O. 


25 Montaner. Р.К.О., E 101/352/12, fol. 3v°: ‘apud Mountiner’. 

25 Moumour. Р.К.О., E 159/62, m. 3d. 

26 Olor n 

27 Oloron | P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 3v°. 

27 Moumour (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. et c. Oloron) P.R.O., E 156/28, no. 84 et 
E 159/62, m. 2d. et 7. 


29 
30 
Octobre 


Bellocq. Ibid., S.C. 1, vol. 12, no. 149 et E 101/352/12, fo. 3v°. 
Bellocq. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 3d. 


9 Orthez. Ibid., C 47/34/5, по. 53: ‘арий Pontem Ortesii’. 


15 Oloron. Ibid., E 101/352/12, fo. 3v°. 

16 Ledeuix. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 5. 

17 Ledeuix (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. et c. Oloron). Rôles gascons, ti, no. 1438; P.R.O., 
C 47/34/5, no. 54: ‘арий Laduch juxta Oloron’ et E 159/62, m. ad. 


I9 Oloron. PRO, E 101/352/12, fo. 4r°. 
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1288 (suite) 


Octobre (suite) 


20 
21 
22 


Peyranère (Hospice dans la Спе d'Urdos sur la route du Somport). Ibid. Gough, 
d’après les Rôles gascons, fait passer le roi à Saint-Sever le 21 oct. 1288. Ce séjour 
doit être reporté à 1287. 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 | . 
28 Саптап (Aragon). Rymer à la date. C'est ce jour-là que le trésorier du roi 
Guillaume de Louth, versa la rangon.du prince de Salerne. 
29 
30 
31 
Novembre 
I 
2 Oloron. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 4 v^. . 
3 : 
4 
5 
6 
mI 
8 
9 
IO 
I1 Oloron. Ibid. 
12 ‘ | 
13 | 
14  Lucq-de-Béarn (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Oloron, c. Monein). Ibid. 
15 
16 
17 - 
18 Bonnegarde. Ordonnances des Rois de France, xv. 632. 
= Еи } (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Pau, ch.-l. cant.). Gough, d’après ‘un compte’. 
20 Sauvelade. P.R.O., E 101/352/14. L'auteur de l'itinéraire du P.R.O. a lu Silvam 
Lucam au lieu de Silvam Latam et identifié ce nom à Lucq-de-Béarn. 
21 Sauvelade. Ibid., E 101/352/18. 
22, 
23 ———. Le chancelier, Robert Burnel, était ce jour à Sault-de-Navailles (P.R.O., 
E 36/275, fo. 72). 
24, 
25 Bonnegarde. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 5v? et E 101/352/19. 
26 | 
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1288 (suize) | 
Novembre (suite) а 
.27 Вопперагіе. Ihid., S.C. 1, vol. 30, no. 47; cf. Réles gascons, ii, no. 1570. 
28 Bonnegarde. Ibid., E 101/352/12, fo. 5v*. 
29 
30 
. Décembre 
I 
2 Bonnegarde. Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton, Julius E i, fo. act. 20v°; Bibl. nat., Moreau 638, 
fo. 214 et ibid., Latin 1542, fo. 18r°; P.R.O., E 36/275, fol. 206 v?. 
Bonnegarde (Séjour de la reine). Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1570. 


Bonnegarde. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1560. 


3 
4 
5  Bonnegarde (Séjour de la cour) P.R.O., E 101/308/10 et E 159/62, m. 4d. 
6 
7 Bonnegarde. Ibid., no. 1569. 

8 


13 Bonnegarde. Ibid., no. І 325. 
15 Bonnegarde. Р.К.О.. E 159/62, m. sd. 


25  Bonnegarde.?? 
26 Вопперагіе. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 5. 
27 Bonnegarde. Ibid., m. 4d. 


1289 


2 Bonnegarde. Ibid., m. 5. 
3 Bonnegarde. P.R.O., E. 101/352/12, fo. 6. 
87 ‘Dominus rex Natalem Domini apud Olirim in Gwasconia celebravit . . .' (Jean de Oxenedes, 
Chronica, p. 272). “Арча Belegarde in terra Biernensi . . .’ (Cros. Flor. Wigorn., Contin. (Eng. 
Hist. Soc., 1849), ii. 240). C’est ce dernier qui a raison: v. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 4d. 
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1289 (suite) 


Fanvier (suite) 


4 
5 
. 6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 Bonnegarde. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1571 et P.R.O., Е 101/352/20, m. 1. 
13 
14 Bonnegarde. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 6r°.—Le roi partit ce jour méme pour la 
vallée d'Aspe: ‘Ade de Bray, palefrido regis moranti apud Bonam Gardam cum 
palefridis ipsius regis postquam recessit versus Aspam . . ., videlicet a die veneris 
„xiiij. t? die januarii . . .' (ibid., E 101/352/14). 
15 j : 
16 . 
17 Bonnegarde. Ibid., Е 101/352/12, fo. 6. Séjour de la cour; v. ci-dessous 2 févr. 
18 
19 
20 Bonnegarde. P.R.O., Е 159/62, m. 5; Itinéraire du P.R.O.: ‘Moringes’. Non 
identifié. | 
21 -Pont-d'Orthez. P.R.O., E 101/352/20, m. 1: ‘. . . usque die veneris .xxi. die 
januarii anno .xvij.^, quo die rex fuit apud Pontem Ortesii in Biarno . . ? 
22 А 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
Février 
I 
(Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Oloron, c. Monein). P.R.O., E 101/352/18: 
*Et in oblacione Marie de Britannia, nepte regis, domine de Vescy, et 
2 Abos Е А : : i 
Luca-de-Béarn aliarum dominarum et domicellarum et astancium morancium apud 
3 q Luk, cum familia, rege existente apud Abos, die Purificationis beate 
: Marie: .xviij. den.’ 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7  Lucq-de-Béarn (Séjour de la cour) Ibid., E 101/352/12, fo. 6v°. : 
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| 1289 (suite) 

Février (suite) 

7. Mourenx. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 5 (Privy Seal). 

8  Lucq-de-Béarn (Séjour de la cour) Ibid, E 101/352/18: ‘viij®. die februarii, 
domino comiti Lincolnie, de prestito super expensis suis, per manus Thome de 
Poutfreit, valleti sui, per litteram comitis, apud abbaciam de Luk, rege ibidem non 
existente, set familia . . .’ ` 


13 : Pont-d'Orthez. Ibid., m. 1: ‘Die dominica proxima ante festum beati Petri in cathedra 
. . . fratribus Predicatoribus de Ponte Ortesii, pro putura eorum per .iij. dies pro 
anima ejusdem domini Johannis [de Vescy], quia rex fuit presens ibidem ad fieri 


14 + 


+ 


21 Bonnegarde. Rôles gascons, ii. no. 1418 et 1419. 


24 Mourenx. P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 5d. 
26 Pont-d’Orthez.88 


89 
28 Мошепх (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Pau, c. Lagor). Rôles gascons, ti, no. 1251. 
29 Abos Р.К.О., E 101/352/12, fo. 6v°. 





I 

2 Реугапёге.80 

3 Реугапёге.90 

4  Peyranére.9? І К 
5 к 101/352/14, m. 2: ‘Et eidem [cf. note], pro stipendiis .cxx. hominum: 
6  Peyranére | suorum morancium per sex dies, .xj. die marcii pro ultimo computato . . .’, 


88 P.R.O,, E ro1/352/18 m. т: ‘Et in oblacione regis et astancium cum eodem ad missam cele- 
bratam apud Fratres Predicatores de Ponte Ortesii, die sabbati .xxvj. die februarii: .xj.s. vj.den. sterl.’ 

89 T] existe aux Archives communales de Condom (Gers), AA 1, fo. 18 et seq., un acte d'Edouard 
Ier donné à Condom le 27 février 1289. Mais cette charte a été délivrée par le chancelier Robert Burnel 
en l'absence du roi. . | 

% Jbid.,E 101/352/14, ш. 2:‘Et Bernardo de Osce, habenti sub se .cx. homines, videlicet servientes 
pedites servientes et conducentes regem et familiam suam in Aspa tercia vice, quia fuit apud Petram 
Nigram expectandus liberacionem obsidum suorum quos posuerat in Aragon’ pro principe, pro stipendiis 
eorum per tres dies, .v°. die marcii pro ultimo computato, quolibet percipiente per diem .xvj.den. 
chip.: .xxij.li. chip., in sterlingis: .iiij. li. v.den.’ V. ci-dessous Get 9 mars. 
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1289 (suite) 
Mars (suite) 


9 Oloron.?! 

IO Bonnegarde. E 101/352/18, m. 1: *. . . usque .ix. diem marcii . . . et in crastino 
venit rex iterato apud Bonam Сагдат . . „. 

II Oloron. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1252. 


14 Lucg-de-Béarn. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 7r°. La reine était ce jour-là à 
Sauvelade (E 101/352/13). £ 
15 Lucq-de-Béarn. Rôles gascons, ii, по. 1256. 


18 Bonnegarde. Ibid., no. 1254 et P.R.O., Е 159/62, m. 7. 


20 Bonnegarde.?* 

21  Haget-Aubin (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. et c. Orthez). Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1255 et 1272; 

22 Uzan (Basses-Pyrénées, arr. Orthez, с. Arzacq).  P.R.O., E 101/352/13 (Séjour de 
la reine) et E 159/62, m. 7 (Privy Seal). 

23 Morlaàs. P.R.O., Е 101/352/18 et pour la reine E 101/352/13. 

24 Morlaàs. Ibid., Е 101/352/12, fo. 7v? et E 101/352/13. 

25 Morlaàs. Ibid., Е 101/352/13. Séjour de la reine. 


29 Aire. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1273 et P.R.O., E 101/352/13. 
30 Nogaro (Gers, arr. Condom). Ibid., по. 1258 et P.R.O., E 159/63, m. 12d. 
31 Eauze.% 
Avril ` 
I Eauze.’ 
I Condom. Réles gascons, ii, no. 1277; d’après P.R.O., Е 101/352/14, le roi serait 
arrivé le 2 avril à Condom. 
2 


3 
4 Condom. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1263. 
5 Condom. Ibid., no. 1266. 


"L Ibid., E 101/352/18, m. т: ‘Eidem [elemosinario] pro comuni partisona facta apud Oleronem die 
sancti Gregorii, quo die venerunt obsides regis ibidem, per preceptum regis: xvij.li. chip.’ 

92 P.R.O., E 101/352/14; cf. E 36/201, р. 79: ‘Dominus Ogerus Mote junior factus fuit miles die 
Pasche anno .xv. [6 avril 1287] et admissus fuit ad feodum regis se altero per dominum O. de Grandis- 
sono ex parte regis apud Bonam Gardam circa mediam quadragesimam anno .xvij. [20 avril 1289] illud 
idem quod haberet omnia arreragia sua de anno .xv., .xv]. et .xvij.’ 

эз P.R.O., E 101/352/18, m. 2,8 т: ‘Et in oblacione regis et regine ad reliquias in prioratu de Eose, 
quo rex hospitabatur per unam noctem, videlicet primo die aprilis: .xiiij.s. sterl” Gers, arr. Condom, 
ch.-l. cant. 
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Avril (suite) 
6 Condom. Ibid., no. 1281. 
7 Condom. Ibid., no. 1297. 
8 Condom. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1320. 
9 Condom. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 7v°. 
10 Condom. Rôles gascons, ti, no. 1285. 
II 
I2 Condom. Ibid., no. 1290. 
13 
14 Condom. Ibid., no. 1343 et Balasque et Dulaurens, Etudes sur Bayonne ii, 683 et 
P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 7. 
15 Condom. "Rôles gascons, 11, no. 1290. 
16 Condom. Ibid., no. 1341. 
17 .9 
18 Condom. Ibid., no. 1349. 
19 Condom. Ibid., no. 1357. 
20 Condom. Ibid., no. 1358. 
21 Condom. Ibid., no. 1305. 
22 Condom. Ibid., no. 1378. ' 
23 La Romieu.9* 
24 Condom. Ibid., no. 1384 et Archives départmentales de Tarn-et-Garonne, A 297, 
fos. 568v?, 569v°. 
25 Condom. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1410 et Archives départmentales de Tarn-et-Garonne, 
A 297, fo. 568. 
26 Condom. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1294. 
27 Condom. Ibid., п. 1427. 
28 . 
29 
30 Condom. Ibid., no. 1432. 
Mai 
I Condom. Ibid., no. 1108. 
2 Condom. Ibid., no. 1446 et P.R.O., E 159/62, m. 9. | 
3 Condom. Ibid., no. 1441; Р.К.О., E 101/352/14 et E 159/62, m. 9; Archives 
communales de Fleurance (Gers), AA І, fo. gv°. 
4 Condom.  Réles gascons, ii, no. 1494 et P. R. O., E 159/62, m. 9; Ачей, dép. de Tarn- 
et-Garonne, A 297, fo. 569. 
5 Condom. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1487. 
5 Nérac (Lot-et-Garonne, ch.-l. arr.) Robert Burnel, chancelier, était dés ce jour à 
Lavardac (P.R.O., E 36/275, fo. 38). Ibid., no. 1388. 
6 Lavardac (Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Nérac, ch.-l. сапе). Ibid., no. 1474. 
7 V. ci-dessus à la date du 7 mai 1288. 


ITINÉRAIRE D'EDOUARD [= EN FRANCE, 1286-1289 
1289 (suize) 








94 V. dans: Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on manuscripts in various collections, i. 253—255 une lettre du 
chapelain d’Edouard ler, Henry de Blundeston, datée de Condom le 17 avril 1289 (‘datum apud 
Condom. in Agenesio in octabis pasche’). 

% PR.O, E 101/352/18: ‘Et in oblacione regis in capella beate Marie hospitalis de Romevay, 
.xxiij. die aprilis: .vij.s. зегі? Gers, arr. et c. Condom. 
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1289 (suite) 
Mai (suite) А | 
8 Lavardac. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1495; cf. P.R.O., Е 36/275, fo. 308v? et E 101] 
231/5, no. 9. | 


то ©Damazan.™ 
II Agen.?7 
її armande. 
13 n Réole PRO, E 101/352/18. 
. Le chancelier, Robert Burnel, était ce jour à Bordeaux (P.R.O., E 36/275, 
fo. 66v?.). : 
14 Bordeaux. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1500. 
IS Bordeaux. Ibid., no. 1504. 
16 Bordeaux. Ibid., no. 1514. 
17 Bordeaux. Prynne, Records, iii. 388. 
18 Saint-Emilion. Itinéraire du P.R.O. 
I9 Libourne, Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1517. 
20 Condat (Gironde, arr. et c. Libourne). Ibid., no. 1522. 





24 Condat. Ibid., по. 1538. 


26 Condat. Ibid., no. 1600. 

27 Condat. Ibid., no. 1565. 

28 Condat. Ibid., no. 1606. 

29 Condat. P.R.O., E 101/352/14. 

30 Condat. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1608 et P.R.O., C 61/107, m. 6. 


Condat. Rôles pascons, ii, no. 1581. 

Condat. Ibid., 1669; P.R.O., C 61/91, m. 12 et E 36/275, fo. 309. 
Condat. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1614. У. 3 juin 1287. 

Condat. Ibid., по. 1032. 

Condat. Ibid., по. 1050. 

Condat.98 

Condat. Ibid.,-no. 1638. : 

Condat Ibid., no. 987 et P.R.O., C 61/91, m. 12. 

Condat. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1705. 


O ON Фел ьо ы nF 
Б. 


96 P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 91°: “Bastida de Measan’. La présence de la reine y est attestée le 
méme jour: ‘apud Damasanum’ (E 101/352/13). Lot-et-Garonne, arr. Nérac, ch.-l. cant. 

97 P.R.O, E 101/352/18 m. 3: ‘Et in oblacione regis et regine ad tumbam sancti Vincencii martiris 
jacentis in prioratu Agenni, .xj. die maii: .xiiij.s. sterl.’ 

98 P.R.O, E 159/62, m. rod. Edouard ler expédia ce jour au sénéchal de Périgord un mandement 
lui ordonnant d'examiner les conventions passées jadis entre Jean de Grilly et Pierre de Gontaud pour 
la fondation de Montpazier. Mais l'analyse qui en est seule conservée ne donne point la date de lieu 

` (Arch. dép du Gers, I 503). 
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1289 (suite) 

Juin (suite) 

то Condat. Ibid., no. 1042. 

II 

I2 Condat. Ibid., no. 970. La présence de la reine y est attestée le même jour (P.R.O., 
E 101/352/13). 

13 Condat. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1000 et 1034. 

14 Guitres. Ibid., no. 1055. 

I5 

16 Barbezieux. P.R.O., E 101/352/18: 'apud Barberen’, 

x ds J(Charente-Maritime, arr. Saintes, ch.-l. cant.). Gough et itinéraire du P.R.O. 

18 Pons. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 9v?. 

19 Saintes. Ibid., E 101/352/18: ‘Et in oblacione regis in magna missa sua quam 
audivit apud Sanctum Eutropium, pro magno denario suo: .v]. den. sterl.' 

20 

21 Saintes. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1089. La présence de la reine y est attestée le même 

` jour (P.R.O., E 101/352/13). ' 


23 Saintes. Р.К.О., E 101/352/12, fo. 1or°. La présence de la reine y est attestée 
le méme jour (E 101/352/13). Е 

24 Saintes. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1132. 

25 Saintes. Ibid., no. 1092 et P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 1or°. 

26  Saintes.?? 

27 Saintes. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1094 et IIIT. 

28 Saint-Jean-d’Angély (Charente-Maritime, ch.-l. arr.) Р.К.О., Е 101/352/12, fo. 
1or°. La reine passa ce jour à Aulnay (E 101/352/13). | 

29 

30 

guillet | 

т Melle. Deux-Sèvres, arr. Melle, ch.-l. cant.). Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1166 et 1203. 
La reine passa par Lezay (E 101/352/13). 

Poitiers (Vienne, ch.-l. arr.) Р.К.О., E 101/352/13; séjour de la reine. 

Poitiers, 100 

Châtellerault (Vienne, ch.-l. arr). Gough, d’après ‘un compte’. 


Montbazon (Indre-et-Loire, arr. Tours, ch.-l. cant). Р.К.О., E 101/352/13; 
séjour de la reine. 
"Tours.191 
99 Rôles Gascons, ii, no. 1137 et iii, no. 1877. La présence de la reine y est attestée le même jour 
(E 101/352/13). La cour quitta la ville ce jour (E 101/352/14) et la reine se rendit à Taillebourg 


со NAN SPW DR 


` 101 [5id, Е 101/352/18: ‘Et pro putura fratrum Predicatorum apud Turonem .viij. die julii, quo 
die rex transivit per eandem villam: „iiij. li. tur. nigr. -Cf. ibidem, E 101/352/12, fo. 121°. La présence 
de la reine y est attestée (E 101/352/13). 
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1289 (suite) 
Fusllet (suite) 
9, Le Boulay.10? 

10 Vendôme.103 

II 

12 Brou. P.R.O. E 101/352/13: 'apud Brou juxta Cleys; séjour de la reine.. 
V. note 103. 

13 Chartres. Ibid., Séjour de la reine. 

I4 Chartres. P. R.O., Е 101/352/12, fo. 10v?.—La présence de la reine y est attestée 
le méme jour (E 101/352/13). 

15 Chartres.1%4 

16  Coulombs.105 : 

17 Saint-Germain-en-Laye. P.R.O., E 101/352/13. Séjour de la reine. 

18  Neauphle-le-Cháteau.19 . 

18 Porte de Neuilly. А 

19 Porte де Neuilly | Ibid., Е 101 /352/14. 

:20 Paris. Ibid., Е 101/352/12, fo. 10v°; cf. ibid., E 101/352/18: * . . . quo die rex 

transivit per eandem villam . . .' 

21  Saint-Denis.107 

21 Senlis (Oise, ch.-l. arr.). Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1155 et 1178. 

22 Senlis. P.R.O., C 47/34/5, no. 55 et E 159/63, m. 16d. 

23  Gonnesse (Seine-et-Oise, arr. Pontoise, ch.-l. сапе). Ibid., E 101/352/13. Séjour 
de la reine. ; 

24 Gonnesse.108 

24 Senlis. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1160; cf. P.R.O., E 101/352/14 

25 Senlis. Ibid., по. 1217; cf. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, №. тоу°. 

26 Clermont-en-Beauvaisis. P.R.O., E 101/352/13. Séjour de la reine. Le ms. porte 

_ *xvj*. die julii’, ce qui est évidemment une erreur du scribe. 
27 Breteuil (Oise, arr. Clermont, ch.-l. с). Ibid., Séjour de la reine. 


102 7bid.: ‘Et fratribus Nicholao de Chareseye et Gervasio Verenen, de ordine Predicatorum, venien- 
tibus ad regem usque Boule. . . .’ (Indre-et-Loire, arr. Tours, cant. Château-Renault). La reine passa 
ce jour à Cháteau-Renault (E 101/352/13). 

108 bid.: ‘Et in oblacione regis et regine apud Vendomiam, .x. julii. . . Loir-et-Cher, ch.-l. 
arr. La reine poursuivit par Cloyes (Е 101/352/13: “рий Cleyw. Eure-et-Loir, arr. Châteaudun, 
ch.-l. cant.). 

104 Rôles gascons, ii, no. 1164; cf. P.R.O., E 101/352/18: * . . . quo die rex transivit per eandem 
villam . . La presence de la reine y est attestée le méme jour (E 101/352/13). 

15 P.R.O., Е 101/352/18: ‘Et in oblacione regis et regine et pro вех liberis eorum ad reliquias іп 
abbacia de Colomb, .хуј. die julii, videlicet pro quolibet .vij.s.: Јуј.в. ster? Eure-et-Loir, arr. Dreux, 
cant. Nogent. 

1% Ibid, E 101/352/12, fo. tov’. La reine, qui passa le 16 à Neauphle-le-Cháteau, fut le 18 
seulement à Saint-Germain-en-Laye (E 101/352/13). Seine-et-Oise, arr. Rambouillet, c. Montfort- 
l'Amaury. 

107 Ibid., E 101/352/18: ‘Vicesimo primo die julii, in oblacione regis et regine ad coronam Christi 
et clavum fixum in pede ipsius, existentes in magna ecclesia Sancti Dionisii, pro utroque: .vij.s. sterl.: 
ijs. La reine revint ensuite à Paris (E 101/352/13). 

108 Rymer, à la date: ‘apud Gundamum'; Ducom, La commune d’ Agen, p. 288; cf. Rôles gascons, ii, 
no. 1161, avec la rectification erronée de Gssdamum en Condatum. La reine passa ce jour à Thiers 
(P.R.O., E 101/352/13. Oise, arr. et c. Senlis). 
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1289 (suite) 
Juillet (suite) 
28 Amiens. Réles gascons, ii, no. 1191. 
29 Abbeville. Ibid., no. 1195 et 1215. 
30 Abbeville. Ibid., no. 1193 et 1226. 
31 Gard. Ibid., no. 1249. 


Août 
1 Сагі. Ibid., по. 979 et P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 11. La reine était à Rue 
(Е 101/352/13). 
Gard. Rôles gascons, ii, no. 971. 
Gard. Ibid., no. 1231. 
Gard. Ibid., no. 1198 et P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 11v?. Іа reine était à Rue 
(E 101/352/13). 
Gard. P.R.O., E 159/63, m. 19 et 61, m. 1d. 
Rue (Somme, arr. Abbeville, ch.-l. cant). P.R.O., E 101/352/13. Séjour de la 
reine. 
Waben (Pas-de-Calais, arr. et c. Montreuil). Ibid. Idem. 
Boulogne. P.R.O., E 101/352/12, fo. 12v°. 
Boulogne. Ibid., fo. 11v°. La présence de la reine est attestée par Е 101 [352/[13. 


OT © An AUN 


© 


то Wissant. P.R.O., E 101/352/13. Séjour de la reine. 


I2 Wissant. 109 
12 Douvres.10? 


109 P.R.O., E 101/352/14 m. 6: * . . . usque .xij. diem augusti, quo die rex venit apud Wytsand 
usque Dovorram. . . .” Wissant, Pas-de-Calais, arr. Boulogne-sur-Mer, c. Marquise, et non Oxessant, 
comme Ра imprimé M. Gouron (‘Aliénor de Castille en Guyenne’, dans Le Moyen Age, xxxvii (1927), 
33). 
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Tus history of the agents (or as they were later called, the commissioners) for 
taxes spans a long and important period in the development of British taxation. 
Like so many durable fiscal institutions, the board had its origin in the financial 
crises of the reign of Charles ЇЇ. In the summer of 1665, with special taxation 
voted to meet the emergency of the Dutch war, the need of some central body ‘to 
correspond with the Commissioners in the several counties for the Royal Aid’ ` 
became urgent. The personnel of the new board was scraped together from the_ 
‘other financial departments—the three new taxes agents, Sir Henry Vernon, 
Sir Wm. Doyley and Robert Scawen or Scowen, were all commissioners of ap- 
peals in excise. Vernon and Scawen were also receivers of Crown land revenues 
for large areas, the one in the west midlands and Welsh border (Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, Salop and Staffordshire), the other in the south and west (Co. 
Southampton, Wiltshire and- Gloucestershire). Doyley who seems quickly to 
have taken the lead also acted on the commission for payments to the sick and , 
wounded and to Dutch prisoners. 

The business of the new office was to supervise the collection of the new rates 
on land, a task which the commissioners undertook with vigour and determina- 
tion. From the beginning it was found . | 


that though the moneys be generall well paid in the counties, yet the want of returns by bill of 
exchange has like to delay the payments and disappoynt the supply of His Majesty’s affaires; 
` and therefore it hath been thought fit that the money be brought up in specie in His Majesty’s 
own carriages and under good guards.” 


A special paymaster of waggons was appointed, one George Pyke, and provided 
with liberal funds; by 1667 Sir William Doyley had set up a special office for 
him from which to do his business.’ But bringing up the taxes by state waggons 
was always an expensive business*—it was indeed an example of nationalized 
tax collection not followed after the Revolution-—and by 1667 Doyley had set 
up another office at John Harbin’s house in Great St. Helen’s ‘for receiving the 
cash by exchange”. This Exchange Office, like the emergency taxation it was 
created to supervise, was no doubt intended to be temporary, but it was the seed 
of the Tax Office which administered the Revolution land tax; and already in 

1 Cal. Treas. Books, 1. 671. 

2 Ibid. i. 667. 

з Ibid., ii. 4, 37. і ; 

4 On 28 October 1665 alone, Pyke had £10,000 allowed him for expenses. 144. ii. 64. 

5 Ibid., ii. 10, 515. 
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1667, Bartholomew Fillingham, one of the agents of 1692, had been appointed 


`* as cashier to the office. 


In the following years the agents undertook innumerable other responsi- 
bilities in the revenue administration, and, soon after a new commission was ap- 
pointed in 1670 to manage theh earth money, it undertook the administration 
of other direct taxes as well. In 1673, when the office was given the task of 
managing the eighteen months’ assessment, its organization was reconstructed. 
Two civil servants, Sir Philip Lloyd, and Sir Richard Mason,? were added as 
commissioners; the staff was increased by two cashiers and two messengers. In 
1676 a treasury minute appointed Lady Day of that year as the date for closing,* 
but they were still doing some business in July 1676,5 and a privy seal of 24 De- 
cember 1679, reconstituting the commission spoke of them as ‘having been so 
employed gince 1676 Christmas, and having acted therein much to the King’s 
' benefit and advantage’.5 The commissioners were to be paid £200 p.a. plus ex- 
penses allowed by the treasury. 

The three senior members of the board appointed in 1689 were all old hands 
in the work of financial administration, and the junior, Philip Ryley, who was to 
serve withoutsalary till thedeath ofoneofthesenior menand who had served on the 
board under James II, was a treasury serjeant, and occupied a number of posts 
in the administration of the royal forests. The increasingly professional charac- 
ter of the work of administration was marked by the repetition of this provision 
for the training of a junior man. In 1696, for example, Wm. Clayton was ap- 
pointed to assist the agents without pay, it being 'for His Majesty's service to 
have a person bred up with them to act with and assist them'." The ability of 
these men to weather the storms of seventeenth-century politics and live to a 
ripe old age in the financial departments goes far to explain how well the country 
survived the turbulent years following the Revolution. Here the distilled ex- 
perience of a generation of financial adversity was preserved, and here, behind 
the kaleidoscope of politics, there was some fixed point of reference. 

The Tax Office soon acquired responsibility for the whole range of direct 
taxes, land taxes, poll taxes, window taxes, taxes on births, marriages, burials and 
bachelors. It also had limited responsibilities in the administration of Crown 
land revenues.? It was the limitation of the authority of the office which proved 


1 He had been one of the auditors appointed to take the accounts of the army at the Restoration. 

2 A treasury clerk; treasurer and receiver for the Queen Mother's jointure, in January 1674—5 made 
one of.the clerks of the privy council; 21 June 1675 granted reversion of office of collector inwards of 
tunnage and poundage of London port. 

3 Deputy to Sir R. Long, auditor of receipt. * Cal. Treas. Books, v. 25. 

5 Ibid., у. 268. 6 Ibid., vi. 320. 

7 [bid.,x. 1017, 1313. He had been in the Audit Office since the Revolution (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
M88. of the House of Lords, n.s., v. 196), and eventually rose to fame as Lord Sundon. 

P Ibid., Ix. 10. 
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to be one of its greatest weaknesses. Its main business was the supervision of the 
land tax. Here the agents had extensive powers over the county receivers- 
general on whom they reported regularly to the Treasury, but could do little 
more than give good advice to the local commissioners in whose hands was the 
vital work of assessment and collection from the taxpayer. In the 1690's, when 
the assessments of the land tax were falling alarmingly, the Treasury and 
Tax Office despatched shoals of letters to the local commissioners,! but were 
forced in the end to take refuge in fixing county quotas in the act. As the 
eighteenth century wore on and the local administration became increasingly 
somnolent, the Tax Office found itself helpless to stir them into action, and, still 
worse, under the influence of a similar inertia, incapable of conceiving a change 
in the law which would effect the desired improvement Similarly in regard to 
Crown land revenues the powers of the office were so limited that the board 
might be unofficially aware of abuses without being able to take any official step 
to remedy them.® à 

Those who served in the Tax Office had nothing to fear from political 
changes until after the fall of Godolphin. Even then the patronage of the 
Mashams could not guarantee appointment! and when in 1711 the Tax Office 
was reconstituted under the name of the Office for Hides,5 four of the six appoint- 
ments were of the old civil service type, and only one, that of Justinian Isham, 
was a clear concession to politics.® Inevitably there were sweeping changes in the 
purge of 1714 and 1715, and after this time the professional civil service ele- 
ments which had monopolized the board in Godolphin's day diminished in 
importance under the demands of political patronage, though they never dis- 
appeared. But as politics settled down into its eighteenth-century patterns even 
the political nominees in the Tax Office need fear little change. The custom of 
revising the roll of administrative appointments at the beginning of a reign" 
proved inadequate with the longevity of the second and third Georges. Edward 
Young, for example, served ‘no less than fifty-three years. Small wonder that 
commissioners grew decrepit in office, or that in 1761 Henry Kelsall proposed 
to sell his office as a freehold.? It was nevertheless inevitable that frivolous ap- 
pointments such as that of George Quarme, who received his preferment for his 


1 E.g. ibid., x. 682: xii. 29. 

3 P.R.O., Т 29. 33 fo. 183: Т 29. 36 fo. 188. 

3 PRO, T 1. 255 fo. 233: Cal. Treas. Books, iii. 46. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland M88., iv. 657, 662. 

5 Cal. Treas. Books, xxv. 288. The office regained its old title and the commissioners were reduced 
to their old salaries in 1718 when the hide duties were discontinued. 

€ E. С. Forrester, Northamptonshire County Elections and Electioneering, 1695-1832 (London, 
1941), р. 34- 

7 P.R.O., T 29. 26 fo. 36: Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32916 fo. 347: 33040 fos. 89-107. 

8 Add. MSS. 32924 fos. 50—3, go. 
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services as tutor to the young marquis of Rockingham, should be reconsidered 
when a political upheaval finally took place. But a succession of civil servants, 
Henry Kelsall, Thomas Bradshaw and the like, preserved something of the 
board’s old professional character. 

The final chapter of the history of the Tax Office in this period began with 
the American War of Independence. Ever since its creation the Tax Office had 
been closely dependent upon the Treasury in matters of appointment? policy 
and even routine business. Between the Revolution and the Hanoverian acces- 
sion the taxes agents had spent half a day every week at the Treasury settling 
current matters? After 1715, however, their attendance at the Treasury 
Chambers became irregular, and in the end hardly more frequent than the 
annual session for the appointment of receivers. Despite a first-class affray in 
the '20's,* Treasury pressure upon the office diminished, particularly after 
the fall of Walpole. Under Newcastle, and during the earlier years of the govern- 
ment of Lord North, the taxes commissioners seem to have been left very much 
to their own devices in everything except appointments. This state of affairs 
could not outlast the financial strain. of the American war. Lord North was 
driven by circumstances to secure the land tax money as quickly as possible, 
and depended on the collecting machinery subject to the Tax Office to bring 
in some of the new war taxes. By 1780 a marked improvement in the rate of 
land tax collection had taken place. Despite a certain amount of criticism from 
the Commission on Public Accounts,’ the office survived the agitation for 
economical reform unscathed; but in 1785 Pitt transferred to it from the 
Stamp and Excise Offices a miscellaneous collection of duties upon carriages, 
waggons and horses." These duties were all attempts to make up for the lack 
of an income tax by means of taxing the externals of wealth, and so were 
cognate in purpose to the assessed taxes which the office already managed. In 
addition to the transferred duties came Pitt's shop tax, his commutation duty 
and all the range of his subsequent additions to the assessed taxes. Besides the 
additional labour entailed by extra taxation, the Tax Office had also to meet the 
demands of Pitt, the real economical reformer, in hastening the work of the local 
commissioners,’ and in reducing the balances held by the receivers-general.® 

1 Add. MSS. 32873 fo. 244: 32924 fo. 52. 

2 Cal. Treas. Books, x. 32, 464, 588. 

з Tid., xxiv. 34. | . 

4 See e.g. P.R.O., T 27. 23 fos. 339, 352: T 27. 24 fo. 325: T 29. 26 fos. 106, 118. 

5 Commons Journals, xxxviii. 142—3. 

6 25 Geo. III c. 47. 

7 E.g. P.R.O., Т 22. 8 fos. 306, 309: Т т. 650 fo. 206: Т т. 652 fos. 94—5. 

8 E.g. P.R.O., T 29.5 6 fo. 385: T 29. 58 fo. 190. For receivers’ Бајапсеза different dates: Commons” 
Journals, xxxviii. 76—7 (1780); House of Commons Library Accounts and Papers, xxvii, 667 


(1789): 824 Report of Select Committee on Finance, 1797. App. 8, р. 39 (1797); (Reports from Com- 
mittes of the House of Commons (reprint of 1803), xii. 233). 
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The Tax Office measured up to these responsibilities in a workmanlike 
manner. Besides the commissioners, the office staff in 1715 had consisted of a 
solicitor, the secretary, four clerks, a well-paid housekeeper and deputy, and a 
porter. In 1780 the seven commissioners were still equal in number to the 
clerical and legal members of the staff. But by 1797 the weight of the new 
work had caused the office staff to be increased to fourteen,? and they were now 
organized in departments. In the middle of the century Henry Reade had built 
up a special department for the administration of Henry Pelham's window tax? 
and subsequent additions to the window rates.4 When Reade died his depart- 
ment was abolished by the Treasury. Upon taking over the transferred duties 
in 1785, however, the office reverted to Reade's pattern and a separate depart- 
ment was created for the examiner of surveyors' books who took charge of the 
new business, together with that arising from the various house duties; in the 
case of all these taxes, the assessments made by the commissioners were checked 
by the surveyors, who, though appointed by the Treasury, were subordinate to 
the Tax Office. By 1797 the examiner's department was almost as large as that 
of the secretary of the Tax Office. All the office staff were working harder, and 
whereas at the beginning of the century many government departments enjoyed 
a month's holiday each year in saints' days and political celebrations, in the Tax 
Office in 1797 no holidays at all were observed.5 

The rapid growth of the office led to an acute pressure upon their accommo- 
dation. From 1776 onwards the office staff looked forward eagerly to moving 
into the new block of government offices being erected by Sir William Chambers 
at Somerset House. A Gilbertian series of events delayed the actual removal for 
about eleven years, by which time the new accommodation was already inade- 
quate.f There at last, however, the office found a permanent home; it was there 
that it handed over its functions to the Inland Revenue Board; and it is pre- 
sumably there that, if they still exist, the papers of the office will be found.’ 

The reforms in the office, together with the thorough overhaul of the local 
surveyors,? and the creation of the grade of inspectors to supervise them,’ revived 
the efficiency of the administration under the taxes board. Pitt saw in it a fit 
instrument to operate his income tax, and Addington employed its traditional 

1 P.R.O,, T 1. 189 fo. 297. 


3 8th Report of Select Committee on Finance, 1707. App. At, p. 17 ; (Reports from Committees of 
the House of Commons (reprint of 1803), xii. 227). 

3 20 Geo. II c. 3 (1747). 

4 P.R.O., Тт. 381 fo. 77: Т 22. 5 fos. 282, 308, 485: Т 29. 35 fo. 30. 

5 84 Report of the Committee on Finance, 1797. App. A13, p. 44; (Reports from Committees of the 
House of Commons (reprint of 1803), xii. 235). 

€ P.R.O., T 29. 57 fos. 348, 435: T 29. 59 fo. 361: T 1. 656 fo. 28. 

7 Enquiries at Somerset House have failed to elicit any information as to the fate of these papers. 

8 P.R.O., T 1. 624 fo. 91: Т 29. 57 fo. 85: Т 29. 59 fo. 25: Т 22. 7 fos. 105, 107. 

9 P.R.O., T r. 542 fo. 193: T 29. 47 fos. 120, 273. 
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procedure by which taxes were assessed at the source of income to make the 
income tax productive. One more round of changes was to leave the Tax Office 
fully competent for the new work. Means were at last found for the compulsory 
retirement of aged civil servants no longer capable of giving of their best, and 
the assistant secretary and the office messenger were disposed of. Equally im- 
portant was the retirement of the four most aged commissioners, and their 
replacement by two new men, one of whom was the well-tried secretary of the 
office, George Trenchard Goodenough. To provide the central office with con- 
venient powers to keep the inspectors at work, Goodenough was also appointed 
‘Comptroller and Inspector General’ of all the duties under the management of 
the commissioners. It was in this form that the office was to face the last 
generation of its history. 
W. К. Warp. 


The Commissioners for Taxes 


It is not easy to give a satisfactory date of appointment for many of the 
commissioners as some of the earlier commissioners were acting for a consider- 
able time before a privy seal was issued, and in the 1690's it was customary 
for a junior man to be appointed in an unpaid capacity to work with the 
commissioners until an official place on the board came open through the death 
of one of his superiors. In all these cases reference is made in the notes to com- 
missioners' activities before appointment. The commissioners only appear in 
the Letters Patent after 1711 and after that date the date upon the patent roll 
is taken as the date of appointment and no MS. references are given as the origi- 
nal documents may be readily consulted with the MS. calendar. Before 1711, 
apart from occasional references in the Crown Office Docquet Book, no formal 
notices of appointment have come tolight In these cases the date of the Treasury 
warrant for formal appointment has been taken as the date of appointment, 
except in the first three cases where there is no record even of a Treasury warrant. 
Here reference is given to the first notice of an official act. In all the early cases 
references are given so that the precise nature of the document may be checked. 


27 June 1665? Sir Henry Vernon, Sir William Doyley, Robert Scawen. 
But see Cal. Treas. Books, i. 667. Despite the suggestion of a change, 
| ibid. ii. 180, Doyley appears to have led this commission for several years. 
12 Jan. 1670-1? Richard Sherwyn and William Webb. 
13 June 16714 Richard Sherwyn, William Webb and Bartholomew Fillingham. 
26 May 16735 Richard Sherwyn, William Webb, Bartholomew Fillingham, Sir 
Richard Mason and Sir Philip Lloyd. 
Mason and Lloyd had already acted for some time, e.g. ibid. iv. 112. 


1 P.R.O., T 22. 9 fo. 401. 2 Cal. Treas. Books, i. 671. 
3 Ibid. iii. 762. 4 Ibid., p. 873. 
5 Ibid. iv. 144. 
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10 July 16771 
'23 March 1684-5? 
8 Dec. 1686? 
19 March 1688-94 
1 May 16955 


1I July 16978 


27 April 16987 


17 May 16998 


25 June 1700? 

5 Jan. 1702-319 
7 Feb. 1710-11 
2 June 1711 


20 Nov. 1713 
22 Dec. 1714, 


24. Nov. 1715 
2 July 1718 
22 July 1719 


18 June 1720 


1 Cal. Treas. Books, v. 684. 
3 Ibid., p. 1050. 

5 Ibid. x. 1017. 

? Ibid. xiii. 319-20. 

9 Ibid. xv. 389. 


Sir Richard Mason, John Ramsey and Bartholomew Fillingham. 

A warrant of 24. Dec. 1679 reappointing them spoke of their having 
acted ‘since 1676 Christmas’. Ibid. vi. 320. 

Bartholomew Fillingham, Thomas Hall, William Lowndes. 
Bartholomew Fillingham, Thomas Hall, William Lowndes and 
Philip Ryley. 

Bartholomew Fillingham, Thomas Hall, Edmund Woodruff and 
Philip Ryley. 

Bartholomew Fillingham, Thomas Hall, Philip Ryley and James 
Dewy vice Edmund Woodruff deceased. 

Thomas Hall, Philip Ryley, James Dewy and William Clayton 
vice Bartholomew Fillingham deceased. 

Clayton had been appointed to assist the board in 1696. Ibid. x. 1313. 
James Dewy, Philip Ryley, William Clayton and Charles Dartiquenave 
vice Thomas Hall deceased. 

Dartiquenave had been appointed to act with the board in 1697. Ibid. 
xii. 44, 207. 

Philip Ryley, James Dewy, William Clayton, Charles Dartiquenave 
and Maximilian Stephens. 

Stephens had been appointed toact with the board in 1698. Ibid. xiii. 321. 
James Dewy, William Clayton, Charles Dartiquenave and Germain 
Ireton vice Philip Ryley and Maximilian Stephens. 

William Clayton, Robert Barker and Richard Shoreditch vice James 
Dewy, Charles Dartiquenave and Germain Ireton. 

William Clayton, Richard Shoreditch and Roger Millart vice Robert 
Barker. 

Philip Ryley, William Walbank, George Townshend, Richard Shore- 
ditch, Roger Millart and Justinian Isham vice William Clayton. 
Richard Shoreditch, William Walbank, Roger Millart, Justinian 
Isham, Thomas Legh and Reginald Ryley vice Philip Ryley and 
George Townshend. 

William Walbank, Nicholas Vincent, Paul Burrard, John Williams, 
Anthony Dawley and Brian Fairfax vice Richard Shoreditch, Roger 
Millart, Justinian Isham, Thomas Legh and Reginald Ryley. 
Nicholas Vincent, Paul Burrard, John Williams, Anthony Dawley, 
Brian Fairfax and Sir Harcourt Master vice William Walbank. 
Nicholas Vincent, Paul Burrard, John Williams, Anthony Dawley, 
Brian Fairfax and Francis Brace vice Sir Harcourt Master. 

Nicholas Vincent, John Williams, Anthony Dawley, Brian Fairfax, 
Francis Brace and Richard Aldworth vice Paul Burrard. 

John Williams, Anthony Dawley, Brian Fairfax, Francis Brace, 
Richard Aldworth and Edward Young vice Nicholas Vincent. 


2 Ibid. viii. 78-9. 
4 Ibid. ix. то. 

8 Ibid. xii. 233. 

8 Ibid. xiv. 349. . 
10 Jbid, xviii. 104. 


11 Ibid. xxv. 171. 
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6 Aug. 1723 John Williams, Anthony Dawley, Francis Brace, Richard Aldworth, 
5 Edward Young and William Cleland vice Brian Fairfax. 
І May r724 John Williams, Richard Aldworth, Edward Young, Thomas Medly- 


cott and John Bromfield vice Anthony Dawley and Francis Brace. 
This commission was renewed on 26 Oct. 1727. 


18 Oct. 1735 Richard Aldworth, Edward Young, William Cleland, Thomas Medly- 
cott, John Bromfield and Henry Kelsall vice John Williams. 

7 July 1738 Edward Young, William Cleland, Thomas Medlycott, John Brom- 
field, Henry Kelsall and Joseph Richardson vice Richard Aldworth 
deceased. 

5 June 1741 Edward Young, Thomas Medlycott, John Bromfield, Henry Kelsall, 

, Joseph Richardson and Roger ‘Talbot vice William Cleland. 
28 June 1744 Edward Young, John Bromfield, Henry Kelsall, Joseph Richardson, 


Roger Talbot and Christopher Rigby vice Thomas Medlycott. 
21 March 1749 Edward Young, John Bromfield, Henry Kelsall, Joseph Richardson, 
Christopher Rigby and Richard Frankland vice Roger ‘Talbot. 


5 Dec. 1755 Edward Young, Henry Kelsall, Joseph Richardson, Christopher 
Rigby, Richard Frankland and John Trenchard vice John Bromfield. 
14 April 1756 Edward Young, Henry Kelsall, Christopher Rigby, Richard Frank- 


land, John Trenchard and John Fane vice Joseph Richardson. 
"This commission was renewed on 28 Jan. 1761. 


28 Oct. 1761 Edward Young, Henry Kelsall, Christopher Rigby, John Trenchard, 
John Fane and George Quarme vice Richard Frankland deceased. 

21 Jan. 1762 Edward Young, Henry Kelsall, Christopher Rigby, John Trenchard, 

: John Fane, George Quarme and Henry Reade. 

24 Feb. 1762 Edward Young, Christopher Rigby, John Trenchard, John Fane, 

` George Quarme, Henry Reade and Thomas Windham vice Henry 

Kelsall deceased. 

2 Feb. 1763 Edward Young, John Trenchard, Thomas Windham and William 


Blair, Daniel Bull, George Blount and Thomas Bradshaw vice Henry 
Reade deceased, Christopher Rigby, John Fane and George Quarme. 


23 Aug. 1765 Edward Young, John Trenchard, Thomas Windham, Daniel Bull, 

5 George Blount, Thomas Bradshaw and Christopher Rigby vice 
William Blair. 

30 Oct. 1767 Edward Young, John Trenchard, Thomas Windham, Daniel Bull, 


George Blount, Christopher Rigby and Edward Tucker vice 
Thomas Bradshaw. 

13 May 1773 Christopher Rigby, John Trenchard, Thomas Windham, Daniel 
Bull, George Blount, Charles Dering and John Eames vice Edward 
Young and Edward ‘Tucker. ` 


29 Jan. 1778 Christopher Rigby, John Trenchard, Daniel Bull, George Blount, 
Charles Dering, John Eames and George Heathcote vice Thomas 
Windham. 

5 March 1783 John Trenchard, Daniel Bull, Charles Dering, John Eames, George 
Heathcote and Alexander Popham vice Christopher Rigby. 

6 July 1784 John Trenchard, Daniel Bull, George Blount, Charles Dering, John 


Eames, George Heathcote and Francis Fownes Luttrell vice 
Alexander Popham resigned. 
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31 Oct. 1789 John Trenchard, Daniel Bull, George Blount, Charles Dering, John 
Eames, Francis Fownes Luttrell and John Farnaby vice С. Heathcote 
deceased. : 

6 May 1791 John Trenchard, George Blount, Charles Dering, John Eames, 
Francis Fownes Luttrell, John Farnaby and Barne Barne vice Daniel 
Bull deceased. 

4 Dec. 1793 John Trenchard, George Blount, Charles Dering, John Eames, John 
Farnaby, Barne Barne and Edward Medows vice Francis Fownes 
Luttrell. 

8 Sept. 1795 John Trenchard, George Blount, Charles Dering, John Farnaby, 
Barne Barne, Edward Medows and Horace Hayes vice John Eames 
deceased. . 

26 Feb. 1798 William Lowndes, Barne Barne, Edward Medows, Horace Hayes 
and George Trenchard Goodenough vice John Trenchard, George 
Blount, Charles Dering and John Farnaby. | 

25 Nov. 1802 William Lowndes, Barne Barne, Edward Medows, Horace Hayes and 

j Henry Hodgson vice George Trenchard Goodenough. 

13 Dec. 1806 William Lowndes, Barne Barne, Edward Medows, Henry Hodgson 
and Thomas Davis Lamb vice Horace Hayes deceased. 

30° July 1810 William Lowndes, Barne Barne, Edward Medows, Thomas Davis 
Lamb and Gabriel Tucker Steward vice Edward Medows resigned. 

20 June 1818 William Lowndes; Barne Barne, Henry Hodgson, Gabriel Tucker 

Steward and Charles Powlett Rushworth vice Thomas Davis Lamb 
deceased. | 
4 Sept. 1819 . William Lowndes, Barne Barne, Gabriel Tucker Steward, Charles 
Powlett Rushworth and William Rigby Bradshaw vice Henry Hodgson 
© superannuated. 

16 March 1820 William Lowndes, Gabriel Tucker Steward, William Rigby Brad- 
shaw and Sir Henry Campbell vice Barne Barne superannuated. 

22 March 1823 Robert Mitford, Gabriel Tucker Steward, Charles Powlett Rush- 
worth, William Rigby Bradshaw and Sir Henry Campbell vice 
William Lowndes superannuated. 

25 Sept. 1828 Robert Mitford, Charles Powlett Rushworth, William Rigby Brad- 
shaw and Sir Henry Campbell. 

“This commission was renewed on 2 Dec. 1830. 
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XIL.— The Sources for the History of Protestant Nonconformist Churches in England} 


NoNcoNFORMIST churches have not usually received adequate treatment from 
local historians. There are a number of reasons for this. Such churches do not 
have the attraction of great antiquity or architectural beauty. Until recent 
times nonconformists were often regarded as socially inferior and therefore un- 
interesting. But probably the most important reason was the difficulty of the 
task. Dissenting churches do not figure largely in the public records after 1689. 
They were and are voluntary associations jealous of their independence. This 
independence is not least obvious in the keeping of local records. Most con- 
nexions have no uniform scheme for the preservation and storage of obsolete 
records and do not in any case possess the powers to enforce such a scheme. 
Even where regulations of this kind exist they may be ineffective owing to lack 
of interest and the absence of storage space at connexional headquarters. Most 
of the material for the local history of nonconformity, where it still exists, must 
be sought from individual ministers or church secretaries, and the historian 
is dependent on the goodwill of such persons. 

Some knowledge of general nonconformist history is essential for the his- 
torian of local dissent. There are good short articles on the various noncon- 
formist denominations in the Encyclopedia Britannica and (under the heading 
Nonconformity) in S. L. Ollard, С. Crosse and M. F. Bond, Dic. Eng. Church Hist. 
(3rd ed. 1948). These articles contain select bibliographies. In 1936 the 
British Records Association published a report on The Archives of Religious and 
Ecclesiastica] Bodies and Organizations other than the Church of England (Reports 
from Committees, No. 3). By the act of 9 George II, c. 36 (1736) the enrol- 
ment of trust deeds conveying land and stock for charitable uses (including 
chapel sites) was first systematically regulated. Trust deeds were enrolled on the 
close rolls of chancery. In the Long Room of the Public Record Office is a topo- 
graphical index to the enrolments to the end of 1870 in volume form and for 
1871 in card-index form. 

'The records of the clerks of the peace throughout England include not un- 
important and insufficiently explored sources for the history of nonconformity 

1 My thanks are due to Mr. R. B. Pugh, M.A., F.S.A., the Rev. Roger Thomas, MA, and the Rev. 


R. E. Davies, M.A., B.D., for help in connexion with this article. The article was originally prepared 
for the guidance of the staff of, and contributors to, the Victoria County Histories. 
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over a fairly long period. By the Toleration Act of 1689 dissenting congrega- 
tions were required to register their meeting-places with county justices, the 
bishop or an archdeacon. The Places of Religious Worship Act, 1812 (52 
Geo. III c. 155) required that the places so certified should also be certified 
to the other registering authorities. Registers of such certificates or licences 
certainly exist for some counties. The provisions of the act of 1812 were appar- 
ently imperfectly observed. No returns were required after 1852. The kind of 
information, in the form of returns, which county record offices are likely to 
furnish may be gathered from, e.g., Guide to the Essex Record Office (ed. F. С. 
Emmison, 1948), Guide to the Lancashire Record Office (ed. R. Sharpe France, 
1948) and Interim Handlist of the Somerset Quarter Sessions Documents (1947). 
The extent to which similar material may be found in episcopal and archidiac- 
onal records has yet to be fully investigated. The certificates for dissenters’ 
meeting-houses preserved among the Lincoln diocesan records are described in 
an article in The Lincolnshire Historian, No. 4 (1949), p. 167. The author of the 
article (Mrs. Varley) remarks that since her article was written she has discovered 
many such certificates entered in the faculty books of the diocese. 
Presentments of recusants for not attending church according to the pro- 
visions of the Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. c. 2) are to be found from 1559 on- 
wards in the rolls of quarter sessions or in the notebooks of individual justices, 
wherever these exist, and possibly also in the records of justices of assize in the 
Public Record Office. Such presentments however are of very restricted use to 
the topographer. The presentment of persons for holding conventicles, con- 
trary to various statutes of the Clarendon Code, are more valuable to him. The 
following considerations however must be borne in mind. (4) Presentments 
tended to be made in those areas where public opinion was most hostile. For 
this reason alone the absence of a presentment is no evidence of the absence of 
a conventicle, rather the contrary. (P) The persons making the presentments 
may be presumed to have sometimes been imperfectly aware of the doctrines 
preached or practices prevailing in the conventicles. Thus the denominational 
attributions are not always reliable. (с) Early meetings of dissenters were 
frequently held in private houses, and under the Conventicle Acts need not 
exceed five in number, besides the ordinary members of that household, to 
constitute an unlawful assembly. The presentment of a conventicle therefore 
does not necessarily imply the existence of a permanent or numerous body of 
worshippers in the place where it was being held. The location of dissenters’ 
meeting-houses can sometimes be determined from old maps: see for example 
the index to Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office (ed. F.G. Emmison, 1947). 
Dr. Williams's Library (14 Gordon Square, W.C.1), contains a number of 
individual chapel histories which can be traced through the library catalogue or 
through the Bulletin of the library. The Evangelical Library (78 Chiltern St., 
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W.1) is particularly useful for its collection of periodicals. In this article a 
number of nonconformist periodicals are mentioned, but the list is far from . 
complete. While not all such periodicals are of value to the local historian, an 
exhaustive list would help him as well as other scholars. 

The collections of Joseph Hunter relating to nonconformist congregations 
after 1662 are contained in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24484. 


Nonconformity before 1700 


Ample material exists in print for the history of dissent between 1650 and 
1700. 


(1) G. Lyon Turner, Original Records of Early Nonconformity (3 vols. 1911), 
has extracted and tabulated references to dissent from State Papers, 
Domestic (to 1689), the Episcopal Returns of Conventicles (1 669) and 
Bishop Compton’s Census (1676). 

(ii) Alexander Gordon, Freedom after ejection (1917), prints the returns to an 
inquiry into the state of presbyterian and congregational nonconformity 
in England and Wales carried out during 1690-2. The returns were 
made by counties, and the edition includes an index in which the name 
of every minister is accompanied by a short biography and the names 
of some places by notes on dissent in them. Gordon made use of Turner’s 
work апі often gives information about dissenting ministers in the 
generation after 1690. 

(iii) A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 19 34) is the latest supple- 

· ment to Edmund Calamy's Account of the Ministers and others ejected and 
silenced, 1660-2. It has an index of places arranged under counties. 

(iv) A. G. Matthews, Walker Revised (Oxford, 1948), is the latest supple- 
ment to John Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy during the Grand Re- 

_bellion, 1642—60. ‘The names of the clergy are arranged alphabetically 
under each county. 

(v) George Eyre Evans, Vestiges of Protestant Dissent (1897), is a very useful 
book which contains the date of foundation, and names and dates of 
ministers of all ‘Unitarian, Liberal Christian and Presbyterian churches’ 
surviving in 1897. This includes old Unitarian General Baptist 
churches. The book is of course useful for the history of noncon- 
formity after 1700. 


Nonconformity in the eighteenth century 

This is the most difficult period for the local historian of dissent. Sources 
are few and the picture is confused by doctrinal controversies. The same church 
could be successively Presbyterian, Independent and Baptist within a generation. 
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The Evans MS. in Dr. Williams’s Library contains a statistical survey of 
the state of dissenting churches in England and Wales in 1715 and the 
following years. (Forits compiler, John Evans, D.D., 1680-1730, see Dict. 
Nat. Biog.) A digest of this MS. is given in Trans. Bapt. Hist. Socii. 95. 
The Thompson MS., also in Dr. Williams’s Library, contains: (а) a 
list of dissenting congregations in each county of England and Wales 
in 1773; (4) a brief statement of the origin and present condition of 
various congregations, mostly Baptist, also drawn up in 1773; (0 a 
list of ministers who signed a petition in support of a bill (1772) to 
relieve dissenting ministers from the obligation of subscribing to the 
39 Articles. Parts (а) and (c) have been printed in Trans. Cong. Hist. 
Soc., v, and part (b) in Trans. Bapt. Hist. Soc. (n.s.), iii. Josiah Thompson 
was a wealthy Baptist minister in London. 

The Wilson MSS, in Dr. Williams’s Library were compiled by Walter 
Wilson (1781—1847, see Dict. Nat. Biog.), а London bookseller, author 
of the History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses in 
London (1808-14). They contain biographies of dissenting ministers 
and notes on the history of dissenting churches in all parts of the 
country. There is a good modern index of places to the MSS. in the 
library catalogue. The notes are of uneven value; they were made in 
с. 1830—40. 


Nonconformity after 1800 


(i) 


(i) 


(iii) 


The basic source for the history of dissent after 1800 is the official year 
books of the various denominations which are described below. These, 
however, have serious limitations. Many Baptist and Congregational 
churches remained outside both regional and national associations and 
were therefore not included in the year books. The year books them- 
selves, while containing lists of churches and pastors and sometimes 
information about building and enlargement, need to be systematically 
analysed for all counties before they can be of maximum value. The 
information which they may give about dates of foundation of churches 
is often unreliable. 

The returns of the ecclesiastical census of 1851 have never been com- 
pletely printed but can be seen at the Public Record Office (Н.О. 129). 
Their peculiar value is completeness; they include all dissenting 
churches, whether in or out of association. ' | 

From с. 1830 it is usually possible to find information about dissenting 
churches in local directories. Kelly’s Directories (from с. 1850) are 
especially useful, but even they often state no more than the existence 
of churches. 
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(iv) The Evangelical. Magazine (1793-1869) is a protestant trinitarian dis- 
senters’ organ. Up to 1845 it contains much local news, well classi- 
fied. ‘The new series that starts in 1870 has no local news. 


Baptist Nonconformity 


From the first there was great diversity among English Baptists. In the seven- 
teenth century the General Baptists were Arminian and the Particular Baptists 
wereCalvinist. During theeighteenth century the General Baptists were strongly 
influenced by unitarianism, and in 1770 their orthodox, trinitarian section, 
under the leadership of Dan Taylor (1738—1816), formed itself into the New 
Connexion of General Baptists. Taylor continued to attend the old General 
Baptist assembly until 1803, but after that date the split became complete. 
The old assembly was virtually unitarian by this time and although it has pre- 
served its name for legal purposes until the present day its history after 1803 
belongs to unitarianism (q.v.). A change was also taking place among the 
Particular Baptists in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Andrew Fuller 
(1754—1815) was the leader of an evangelical revival which undermined their 
strict Calvinism and eventually made it possible for them to unite with the New 
Connexion of the General Baptists. In 1813 the Particular Baptist,. Joseph 
Ivimey (1773-1834), founded "Ihe General Union of Baptist Ministers and 
Churches’ which in 1831: was revived and widened to include ministers and 
churches of the New Connexion of General Baptists. The General Union was 
a voluntary association of the loosest kind. In 1863 its president, John Howard 
Hinton (1791-1873), speaking from the chair, said that there was no union 
among Baptists, there never had been and never would be. Regional associa- 
tions of Particular Baptists which had in some cases existed since the seventeenth 
century were always less willing to admit churches of the New Connexion than 
were the founders of the General Union. Some churches therefore belonged to 
the General Union but not to a regional association. It was not until 1891 that 
the modern Baptist Union took place by fusion of the Particular Baptists and 
the New Connexion of General Baptists. Some Baptist churches remained out- 
side the union. 'Fullerism' had from the first been resisted by the conservative 
hyper-Calvinist wing of the Particular Baptists. The leader of these conserva- 
tives was William Gadsby (1773-1844). The 'Gadsbyites' flourished in York- 
shire and Lancashire, and a similar movement was taking place in East Anglia 
under the leadership of George Wright (1789-1873). The Norfolk and Suffolk 
New Association, founded by Wright and his supporters in 1829, still remains 
outside the Baptist Union. These conservatives became known as the Strict 
and Particular Baptists. About 1860 a controversy broke out which had the 
effect of splitting this splinter group still further. The controversy was waged 
through rival periodicals, The Earthen Vessel (1845, in progress; now known as 
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the Gospel Herald) and The Gospel Standard (1835, in progress). The ‘Gospel 
Standards’ have subsequently refused to have any relations with other Strict 
and Particular Baptists. Today they have about 300 churches, none of which is 
in any association. Other Strict and Particular Baptist churches are organized 
in local associations. The Norfolk and Suffolk, the Metropolitan Association 
(founded 1871) and the Cambridgeshire and East Midlands Union (Strict) 
(founded in 1927), are in mutual fellowship. These three associations include 
103 churches. There is another union of Strict and Particular Baptist Churches 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Many Strict and Particular Baptist churches in 
other counties belong to no association. A schism from the Particular Baptists 
in the early eighteenth century, led by John Johnson, maintained several chapels 
for over a century, notably at Manchester, Liverpool and Wisbech. B? g 


Sources 

The Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society, i. 121, gives a list of sources 
for Baptist history. І 

W. Т. Whitley, 4 Baptist Bibliography (2 vols., 1916-22) is very valuable 
for the period it covers (1526—1837). 

A list of the Particular Baptist churches in 1689 is printed by Rippon in 
vol. iv of his Regiszer (see below). 

A list of Baptist ministers in England about 1750, compiled by John C. 
Ryland (1723-92) a Particular Baptist minister, is printed in Trans. Bapt. Hist. 
Soc., vi. 138 f. 

The Particular Baptist Fund printed another list of churches in 1763 which 
is printed by Ivimey, History of the Baptists, v. 13. 

For Josiah Thompson’s list of 1773, see above. 

From c. 1760 the regional Particular Baptist associations printed annual 
circular letters from which the names of individual churches and occasionally 
details of their activities can be learnt. Some of these are in the British Museum 
(4135 aa тоо). 

Rippon’s Annual Register (in 4 vols., 1790-1803) contains much information 
about Particular Baptist churches. There are copies in Dr. Williams's Library 
and in the library of the Baptist Church House, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 

The General Union of Baptist Churches (see above) has issued its reports 
annually from 1832. The Baptist Handbook was first issued in 1861 as the year 
book of the Particular Baptists, and since 1891 has been the year book of the 
Baptist Union. The library at Baptist Church House has a complete series of 
these reports and handbooks,-and incomplete sets of the year books issued in 
pamphlet form by some of the regional associations. 

There has been a number of Baptist periodicals but these are very difficult 
to use for historical purposes owing to lack of indexes. 
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The Minutes of the New Connexion of General Baptists run from 1 799 to 
1890. There is a set in Baptist Church House, 
Information about Strict Baptist churches may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Strict and Particular Baptist Churches, 4 
Vicarage Rd., Leyton, E.ro. 
- . A.C. Underwood, 4 History of the English Baptists (Kingsgate Press, 1947), 
is the latest general history. It is clear, concise, readable and has a select biblio- 
` graphy. Seymour J. Price, 4 Popular History of the Baptist Building Fund, indi- 
cates that there is much useful information in the archives of this fund. 
The Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society have been issued since 1908. 
In the library of Baptist Church House are about 200 short histories of indi- 
vidual baptist churches. They are not catalogued, but their titles can be looked 
through in about two hours. 


Congregational Nonconformity and the Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion 


In the seventeenth century the Independents were in most ways similar to the 
Baptists. Their distinguishing mark was opposition to all forms of ecclesiastical . 
government, but the doctrines preached in their churches varied considerably. 
At the Salter’s Hall: conference of 1719 most of the Congregationalists sub- 
scribed to the.first of the 39 Articles, and during the eighteenth century only 
a small minority became unitarian. Some former Presbyterian churches became 
Independent, both before and after 1719. Many new Congregational chapels 
were built as a result of the Evangelical Revival. Some of the centres founded 
by George Whitefield (1714-70) became Independent, and the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion (see below) eventually became almost absorbed in 

` Congregationalism. In the nineteenth century the Congregationalists followed 
the example of the Particular Baptists in forming regional associations, and these 
led in 1832 to the foundation of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. Like the Baptist Union this is a voluntary association, whose resolutions 
‘have no more than moral authority’ over the churches within it. 

For the career of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon (1707—9 I), see Dict. Naz. 
Biog. and the article in Dig. Eng. Ch. Hist. Her ‘Connexion’ came into being in 
c. 1780. By her will the chapels she had built were vested in trustees, and the 
Connexion still maintains a legal existence, in close association with the Congre- 
gational Union. | 


Sources 

The Congregational Year Book has been issued annually since 1846. In addi- 
tion to lists of churches in the Union, it contained during most of the nineteenth 
century architectural descriptions (with illustrations) of new churches and of 
some old churches of historical interest. The Yearbook for 18 55 contains a list 
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of all Independent churches in England and Wales, taken from the 1851 
census. This includes churches not in the Union: in Wiltshire at that date 
more than a third were ‘not. 

In some of the early volumes of the London Christian Observer or Congre- 
gational Magazine (1818-24, new series under the latter title only 1825 Ё) 
there is a useful series of histories of Independent and Baptist churches in Eng- 
land arranged by counties alphabetically. Unfortunately the series stops at 
Derbyshire. In the same magazine there are reports of chapels opened, and in 
and after 1826 lists of Congregational ministers and churches in England, with 
some details of other denominations. 

The Transactions of the Congregational Historical Society have been issued since 
1901. . 
In the library of the Union at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., E.C.4, 
are a number of books on the history of the denomination, and pamphlet his- 
tories of individual churches. The library is not available for use at the moment. 
Two volumes of the Catalogue of the library appeared in 1895 and 1910. The ten 
Congregational theological colleges have their own,records and publish reports. 

The standard history of the denomination is К. W. Dale, History of English 
Congregationalism (1907). See also: H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
last 300 years as seen in its Literature (1880). A. Peel, These Hundred Years, is 
a history of the Congregational Union, 1831-1931. The Minutes of the 
Trustees of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion from 1823 survive in the 
office of the Connexion. 


Presbyterian Nonconformity 


Strictly speaking the Presbyterians did not become nonconformists until 
after 1660. Before that time they had attempted to reform the established 
church from within, and they had hoped that their share in bringing about the 
Restoration would be rewarded. by a modification of that church in at least 
partial accordance with their principles. The restoration of the anglican hier- 
archy and the Clarendon Code killed these hopes. The Presbyterians had failed, 
between 1649 and 1660, to build up a national organization. Of some 2,000 
clergy ejected from their livings as a result of the Act of Uniformity all but about 
400 were Presbyterian. Their leaders for a generation continued to hope for 
sufficient comprehension to enable them to re-enter the national church. This 
hope, coupled with persecution, prevented the creation of a Presbyterian church. 
After the Toleration Act of 1689 an attempt was made to unite Presbyterians 
and Independents. The Presbyterian Fund was set up to help dissenting 
congregations throughout the country. The survey of 1690-2, printed in 
Freedom after ejection (see above), was carried out for the purpose of discovering 
which congregations needed help. The attempt at the ‘Happy Union’ with the 
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Independents broke down a few years later as far as London was concerned, 
although collaboration continued in some cases elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, however, the Presbyterians were beginning to be affected by 
unitarianism, which steadily gained ground in spite of the fact that Unitarians had 
been excluded from the benefits of the Toleration Act. At the Salter’s Hall 
Conference (1719) most of the Presbyterians were among the non-subscribers. 
Almost all the non-subscribers repudiated Arianism: their objection was to 
man-made credal tests. In the event, however, many of the Presbyterian con- 
gregations became unitarian. Other Presbyterians became Independent. The 
Presbyterian Board continued to exist and has kept its name and legal entity, 
but its members are now Unitarian. 

The later revival of presbyterianism was due to Scottish influence. Branches 
of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland had existed in England since 
1744. The Presbyterian Church in England was founded in 1816—42, in con- 
nexion with the Church of Scotland. After the Scottish disruption of 1843 the 
Presbyterian Church in England became entirely independent. In 1876 this 
church and the English section of the United Presbyterian Church joined to 
form the Presbyterian Church of England. 


Sources 


Most of the sources for early presbyterianism have already been described. 
The minutes of the Presbyterian Fund (administered by the Presbyterian Board 
mentioned above) exist from about 1690 and are kept in Dr. Williams’s Library. 

The Presbyterian Historical Society, whose Journal has been issued since 
1914, was founded by members of the Presbyterian Church of England. It con- 
tains information relating to both earlyand modern English presbyterianism: this 
includes the history of some churches that todayare congregational or unitarian. 

The Library of the Society (at present housed in the crypt of the Marylebone 
Presbyterian church, George St., W.1) contains about 300 pamphlet histories 
of churches that are or once were Presbyterian. The great majority of these are 
in Lancashire, Durham and Northumberland. In the library also are the annual 
minutes of the Presbyterian Synod from 1832. The Librarian, Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers, has for fifty years been a leading authority on presbyterian history 
and is very willing to answer queries. In addition to the printed material in this 
library, there is a certain amount in manuscript concerning modern presbyterian 
churches, which now deposit their obsolete records in the library. Information 
can be obtained from the archivist, Miss L. W. Kelly, M.A. In ‘Some Sources 
of English Presbyterian History’, Jal. of Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 1950, Miss 
Kelly describes the contents of the Presbyterian Library and their value for 
historians. A. Н. Drysdale, The Presbyterians in England (1889), is the work of a 
member of the modern Presbyterian Church of England. 
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The Society of Friends 

The origin and characteristics of the Quakers are well known. Like the 
Methodist movement, the Society of Friends was largely created by one 
man: George Fox (1624-91). From the seventeenth century the Society has 
been organized in monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings as well as in the 
weekly meetings of individual congregations. The monthly meeting includes 
all congregations within a definite area. Several monthly meetings compose a 
quarterly meeting, and the yearly meeting has the general superintendence of 
the societies. 


Sources 

The records of many of the monthly and quarterly meetings are preserved 
in the library of Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Thus for example 
Wiltshire records exist fairly continuously from 1669, and can be seen at 
Friends House. Other meeting records are kept in the provinces. Their loca- 
tion can be found from the Journal of the Friends Hist. Soc. (1903, Ё). 

The First Publishers of Truth (ed. N. Penney) is also a publication of the 
Friends’ Hist. Soc. It contains early records (collected about 1720) of the intro- 
duction of Quakerism into the counties of England and Wales. See also: Ex- 
tracts from State Papers relating to Friends (1654—72) (ed. N. Penney); The Journal 
of George Fox (ed. N. Penney). The Book of Meetings of the Society of Friends 
(1789 £) gives annually particulars of local meetings. Arnold C. Lloyd, Quaker 
Social History, 1669—1738 (Longmans, 1950), is a valuable introduction to the 
' study of early Quaker records. The Monthly Meeting Book of the Society of Friends 
for the Upperside Division of Buckinghamshire, 1669—90, was edited by Beatrice S. 
Snell in 1937 (Bucks. Arch. Soc., Records Branch, i.). 

The general history of the Quakers is contained in the following volumes: 

W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (1912); The Second Period 
of Quakerism (1919). 
Rufus M. Jones, The Later Periods of Quakerism (1921). 

The Library of Friends House is open for research purposes and the staff 

are ready to help. 


Methodism 

The architect of Methodism was John Wesley (1703-91), an anglican 
clergyman who never formally broke with the established church and who 
throughout his life was anxious to avoid the appearance of competing with 
it. The Methodist Society came into being because of official opposition to his 
evangelism and because Wesley himself had a genius for government. John and 
his brother Charles Wesley began field-preaching in 1739. John was an inde- 
fatigable traveller, and societies of his converts sprang up in all parts of the 
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country, The organization that he laid down for these societies is closely fol- 
lowed in the Methodist Church today. His ‘shock troops’ were itinerant 
preachers who were kept frequently on the move in order to preserve them and 
their flocks from staleness. The principle of itinerancy is still followed in 
Methodism, but whereas fifty years ago ministers rarely stayed in a place more 
than three years and often only two, today five years is considered a normal 
period. Individual churches are grouped in circuits, each with a superintendent 
minister in charge. The ministers of the circuit preach atall the churches in it but 
each has special responsibility for one or several of them. Circuit meetings are 
held quarterly, and circuits are grouped together in districts, each with a chair- 
man and secretary (both ministers). District synods are held twice a year and the 
districts send representatives (ministerial.and lay) to the annual Conference of 
the Methodist Church, which is the final legislative assembly of the connexion. 
The president of the Conference, who is a minister, holds office for one year. 
There is also a secretary of the Conference, also a minister, who usually holds 
office for several years. There is a large central office for the connexion. The 
movement of ministers is normally determined by negotiation between them 
and the circuits but both circuits and ministers can be, and often are, overridden 
by a decision of the Stationing Committee of the Conference. Ministers are 
‘paid out of circuit funds, but on a fixed scale which permits little variation. In 
all circuits ministers are assisted by unpaid lay preachers. More services are con- 
ducted by these ‘local’ preachers than by ministers. A small number of lay 
pastors perform most of the duties of ministers at lower salaries. 

The Methodist Church today embraces in one organization all but a. very 
small numbér of the spiritual descendants of John Wesley, but this has only 
‘been the case since 1932. A number of secessions from the main Methodist 
body took place in the half-century following Wesley's death. In every case 
these were caused by disagreement over church organization and discipline and 
not over doctrine. In 1797 a party led by Alexander Kilham (1762—98) seceded 
to form the Methodist New Connexion. The Primitive Methodists arose in 
Staffordshire in 1807—10, through the evangelistic work of Hugh Bourne 
(1772—1852) and William Clowes (1780—18 $1), which was frowned upon by 
the Methodist Conference. The 'Primitives' were strong in the midlands and 
north but had few churches in the south. The Independent Methodist Churches 
originated іп 1806, as a federation of several societies in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester. This denomination changed its name to the United Churches 
of Christ (1833), to the United Free Gospel’ Churches (1841) and finally back 
to the Independent Methodist Churches (1898). 

In 1815 an evangelistic movement in Cornwall, led by William O'Bryan 
(1778—1868) was detached from the main body and became the Bible Christians. 
A dispute over the installation of an organ at Brunswick Chapel, Leeds, caused 
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another very small secession of the Protestant Methodists (1828) and these 
were largely absorbed by the Wesleyan Association, which seceded in 1836 
under the leadership of Dr. Samuel Warren. Warren himself soon after became 
an anglican clergyman. In 1857 the Wesleyan Association amalgamated with 
the Methodist Reform Churches (which were the result of a secession of 1849) 
to form the United Methodist Free Churches. A minority of the Methodist 
Reform Churches held aloof from the union and, under the name of the 
Wesleyan Reform Union, have since 1859 formed a separate connexion. In 
1907 the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Christians and the United 
Methodist Free Churches joined to form the United Methodist Church, and 
in 1932 this church joined with the Primitive Methodists and the Wesleyan 
Methodists (the main body from which there had been secessions) in a wider 
union which is known simply as the Methodist Church. The Wesleyan Reform 
Union and the Independent Methodist Churches remain separate, but their 
numbers are very small. : 


! 4 


Sources 


For the first fifty years of Methodism the main source is John Wesleys — 
Journal, standard edition by N. Curnock, Yohn Wesley's Letters, ed. Telford; 
Charles Wesleys Journal, ed. Т. Jackson; and Lives of the Early Methodist 
Preachers, T. Jackson (6 vols., 1860), are also useful. Circuits and Ministers, 
1765-1896, ed. Joseph Hall, is of little use for the histories of individua 
churches outside towns. s 

The reference library at the Methodist Publishing House (25-35 City 
Road, E.C.1) contains the following sets of minutes of conferences: 

The Methodist church, 1932—. | 
The (Wesleyan) Methodist church, 1744—1932. 

The Methodist New Connexion, 1822—1 907. 

The Primitive Methodist church, 1814—19 32. 

The Wesleyan Association, 1836—57. 

The United Methodist Free churches, 1 857—1907. 
The United Methodist church, 1907-32. 

The Wesleyan Reform Union, 1914—38. 


The minutes of the Bible Christian Conference(1819—1 907) are in the keeping of 
the Rev. Lewis H. Court, Quarry Close, Hill View Road, Minehead, Somerset. 
The Methodist Publishing House Library also contains about 300 pamphlet 
histories of individual churches. Essex, London and the north of England are 
well represented in this collection, and there are also a number of histories for 
Staffordshire. 

The secretary of the Methodist Conference, r, Central Buildings, West- 
minster, S.W.1, has a printed (unpublished) survey of Statistical Returns of 
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Methodist Church Buildings, as on 1 July 1940. This has information con- 
cerning (1) whether ex-Wesleyan, ex-Primitive or ex-United Methodist; (2) 
type of building; (3) number of sittings; (4) premises other than the church. 

The records of the Methodist Chapel committee are not open for inspection 
by students, but the committee would probably give information about the 
building, enlargement or closing of chapels. The address of the committee is: 
Central Buildings, Oldham St., Manchester, 1. 

The fullest and most modern history of Methodism is 4 New History of 
Methodism, by W. J. Townsend, H. B. Workman and G. Eayrs (2 vols., 1909). 
This has full bibliographies for all branches of Methodism. Later works are: 
Н. В. Kendall, History of the Primitive Methodist Church (and ed. 1919) and Н. 
Smith, J. E. Swallow and W. Treffry, The History of the United Methodist Church 
(1932). The Transactions of the Wesley Historical Society commence in 1893. A 
valuable list of Methodist periodicals has been compiled by the Rev. Thomas 
Shaw in his ‘Genealogy in Methodist Repositories’, Genealogist, xi. 179. 


The Unitarians 

Something has already been said about Unitarianism. At the Salter’s Hall 
Conference of 1719 most Presbyterians, many General Baptists and some 
Independents voted against subscription, and these members of the Three 
Denominations were the ancestors of the modern Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Churches. While unitarian views were the main characteristic of this 
branch of nonconformity, dislike of credal tests and ecclesiastical discipline 
were hardly less important. The first Unitarian Church to be founded as such 
was opened in 1774 (in Essex Street, London). The Unitarian Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge was founded in 1791, and the Unitarian 
(Missionary) Fund in 1806. The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
founded in 182 5—6, incorporated these societies, and also the Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Civil Rights (1819). The National Conference of 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian and Other Non- 
subscribing or Kindred Congregations was founded in 1881, and in 1925 was 
merged with the British and Foreign Unitarian Association to form the Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches. District Unitarian Associations 
have existed since early in the nineteenth century. 
Sources | 

George Eyre Evans Vestiges of Protestant Dissent has been mentioned above. 
The Unitarian Almanac (с. 1847—60) and the Unitarian Pocket Book (c. 1860— 
1890) are very rare. Incomplete series exist at the headquarters of the Unitarian 
Assembly (14 Gordon Square, W.C.r). These with the Essex Hall Year Books 
(1890-1929) and the Unitarian Yearbook (1930 f.), are the year books of the 
denomination. 
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A list of Unitarian chapel histories then at Essex Hall was published in 
1915. There is а copy of the list at Dr. Williams's Library. This collection is 
now dispersed, but copies of most of the histories are in Dr. Williams’s Library. 

Among Unitarian periodicals useful for the local historian are: The Monthly 
Repository (1806 f. and 2nd ser. 1827 £), The Unitarian Herald (1861-89) and 
Christian Life (1876-1929). The last of these contains a number of church 
histories by Alexander Gordon. 


The Moravians 


The Moravian church sprang from the Reformation movement of John Hus. 
It was partly as the result of Moravian influence that John Wesley began his 
field-preaching: in 1739, and in the following year the first Moravian con- 
gregation settled in London. In 1749 the Moravians were recognized by. 
parliament as a protestant episcopal church. The British province has about 40 
congregations. 


Sources 


The headquarters of the British Province of the Moravians was formerly at 
Church House, 32 Fetter Lane, E.C.4. This was destroyed during the recent 
war, and inquiries should be made at 42 Onslow Gardens, М.то (Tel. TUDor 
3409). Some of the records of the Province were lost and others were damaged 
in Fetter Lane. A list of those that survive can be seen at the new offices. Local 
churches normally kept their own records but those of extinct churches were 
transferred to Fetter Lane. Ж. 

The Moravian Almanack for 1913 has in the appendix (pp. 115—25) a brief 
account of the contents of the central records, and that for 191 5 (pp. 120, 121) 
describes the official records of local churches which are kept locally. This 
almanack has been issued annually since 1869. The complete series may be seen 
on application to the Rev. Е. E. Birtill, 42 Onslow Gardens, N.ro. Mr. Birtill 
will be pleased to answer inquiries about the history of Moravian churches. 

The Moravian Historical Society was founded about three years ago. It has 
notyetpublishedanything, but thesecretary is collecting material for this purpose. 

J. E. Hutton, The History of the Moravian Church (1909) is the standard 
general history. See also W. G. Addison, The Renewed Church of the United 
Brethren, 1722—1930 (published for the Church Hist. Soc, n.s. iX, 1932). 2: 

For the Moravian church in Wiltshire an important printed source is John 
Cennick’s ‘Account of the Awakenings in Wiltshire’ (с. 1740-5), in the 
Moravian Messenger for 1874. The life of Cennick is described by J. E. Hutton 
in John Cennick. The church at East Tytherton has numerous records. 

'The foregoing account ignores certain well-known or historically important 
denominations. The chief of these from the standpoint of ubiquity is the 
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Brethren, loosely divided into several different sections. D. J. Beattie, Brethren, 
the Story of a Great Recovery (Kilmarnock, 1940), gives historical particulars 
of some of their meetings. It is a work of piety rather than of scholarship. 
W. Blair Neatby, History of the Plymouth Brethren (1902), may also be consulted. 
The Salvation Army, dating from 1878, lost a large part of its central records 
during the late war. It seems however to be possible to obtain particulars about 
some citadels through the regional organizations of the Army. Communications 
may be addressed to Lieut.-Commissioner W. E. Rushton, The Salvation Army, 
1 Vandon Street, S.W.1. The secretary of the Catholic Apostolic church, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, appears to be able and willing to give information about 
some Catholic Apostolic churches. E. Miller's Jrvingism may be consulted. As 
yet no effort has been made to secure information about the Churches of Christ, 
Scientist. : - 

W. К. PowziL. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


Tue annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at the Institute 
of Historical Research on 10, 11 and 12 July, 1952. This was one of the shorter 
meetings held between plenary conferences and only ten papers were read. The 
first general session was addressed by Professor R. B. Wernham of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford on ‘The Descriptive List of State Papers, Foreign Series’. In this 
paper the new Public Record Office plan for publications to replace the old 
Calendars was illustrated from the experience of an editor of both types of 
publication, At the final general session, Professor J. B. Brebner of Columbia 
University, New York, spoke on ‘Anticipations of the 19th Century, 1760—90'. 
The various sections of the conference heard papers on the following subjects :— 
"The place of England in the 12th century Renaissance’, by Mr. R. W. Southern; 
"The theory and practice of representation in medieval England', by Professor 
Helen M. Cam; ‘Some common petitions in Richard II’s first parliament’, by 
Professor J. G. Edwards; “The Inns of Court in the 16th century’, by Professor 
S. E. Thorne; ‘Some aspects of the City of London in 18th century politics’, by 
Miss Lucy S. Sutherland; "The letters of Edmund Burke’, by Professor T. W. 
Copeland; ‘Native land policy in Southern Rhodesia’, by Mr. K. Kirkwood; and 
‘Some unfinished tasks of Russian historiography’, by Professor M. Karpovich. 

On the social side the conference began with a Reception on the Thursday 
afternoon by the Vice-Chancellor, Professor H. Hale Bellot, who occupies 
-the Chair of American History in the University. There were conducted visits 
to places of historical interest inside London on the Friday afternoon, tea that 
day on the. roof of the Institute and a dinner at the Connaught Rooms in the 
evening. On Saturday afternoon there was a coach excursion to Hughenden 
Manor and West Wycombe, while other members of the conference attended 
the Annual Garden Party of the Royal Historical Society arranged for that day. 
The dates of next year’s Anglo-American Conference of Historians in London 
were fixed for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 9, 10 and 11 July, 1953. Those 
not already on the mailing list and wishing to attend are asked to obtain par- 
ticulars from the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, 
London, W.C.r. 


* * * * 
A full report of the Anglo-French Conference of Historians, held at Bordeaux 
in September, 1952, will be printed in the next issue of the BuLLerin. 
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Anglo-Saxon Writs. By F. E. Harmer. (Manchester University Press. 1952. 565.) 


The appearance of this book inspires sentiments of gratitude and admiration. In it, Miss 
Harmer has distilled the results of many years’ labour to produce definitive texts with admirable 
translations of a series of highly important documents which hitherto have been more cited 
than known, and more praised than read. Much eulogy has been given to the Anglo-Saxon 
writ, but hitherto the writs themselves have been studied in isolation, and quoted only with 
diffidence by those who are not themselves ‘Saxonists’. Now the texts themselves are available, 
reproduced with meticulous care from their diffuse MS. origins, and rendered with accurate 
economy into straightforward English. Critical notes and biographical indexes add to the 
usefulness of a book whose notable achievement it is to have introduced an important historical 
source into the general currency of historical study. 

The texts as edited by Miss Harmerare preceded by.a long and comprehensive introduction. 
This is often severely technical, and perhaps sometimes diffuse, but it will take its place among 
the important contributions to the investigation of early English diplomatic. Among other 
points here discussed are the origin of the Great Séal, the seals of Edward the Confessor, the 
criteria of authenticity to be applied to the writs and the relation between the Anglo-Saxon 
writ and the Anglo-Saxon diploma. On all these points (and others) Miss Harmer’s conclu- 
sions will undoubtedly be subjected to the expert criticism they deserve, but it is doubtful 
whether they will need substantial modification. : 

Perhaps the most interesting section of Miss Harmer’s introduction is her argument, 
based upon a passage inserted into the Alfredian translation of St. Augustine's Soliloquies, that 
the Anglo-Saxon writ form may be traced back to the age of Alfred. This raises large ques- 
tions to which it would be rash to provide a hasty answer. Miss Harmer supports her view 
with a learning that is too profound and too cogent to set aside. Nevertheless, as she herself 
remarks, the history of the writ in England during the tenth and early eleventh centuries is 
highly obscure, and in tracing it it is necessary to rely very much upon inference and con- 
jecture. Miss Harmer has discovered no writ earlier than two of Ethelred II, and of these 
only one (itself a text of doubtful authenticity) can be referred with any confidence before 
the year 1000. So far as the actual texts are concerned, the Anglo-Saxon writ must be regarded 
as an eleventh-century document. 

The matter indeed deserves some emphasis. Miss Harmer has here printed 121 docu- 
ments, and so exhaustive has been her research that it is unlikely that many more will be 
discovered. She has provided therefore an admirable opportunity for surveying the chrono- 
logical provenance of these documents. And the result is notable. Miss Harmer justly re- 
marks, in passing, that it is ‘well known’ that the great majority of pre-conquest writs belong 
to the reign of Edward the Confessor. But the facts as revealed by the texts she prints deserve 
some further elaboration. Of these 121 writs, no less than 99 were issued (or purport to have 
been issued) by Edward the Confessor, whilst two more were issued by his queen. Of those 
which remain, one writ comes from King Harold II (1066), whilst six stand in the names of 
private persons. In short, the most extensive investigation of the Anglo-Saxon writ which has 
ever been attempted has brought to light only thirteen documents (some at least of which are 
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forgeries) as issued. by any Anglo-Saxon king before 1042. Rare indeed is it to find any Anglo- 
Saxon writ which does not relate to the twenty-five years that immediately preceded the 
Norman Conquest. | 

The significance of these facts could of course be diminished by reference to the hazards 
' of survival, or more particularly to the number of extant writs of the Confessor for West- 
minster. None the less their import is not to be explained away. The writ is a reflexion of 
authority. It is a document replete with power. Consequently it is of interest to observe that 
(excluding all questions of authenticity) out of 115 royal writs surviving from the Anglo- 
Saxon period, over a hundred came from the court of a king who is generally supposed to 
have been lacking in administrative energy. 


Davi» Dovuc as. 
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The British Expedition to Copenhagen in 1807. 
By A. N. Ryan 


. The history of the war at sea in the post- 
Trafalgar era of the Napoleonic War has 
generally been neglected by British his- 
torians. The expedition to Copenhagen in 
1807 is one of the few naval operations of the 
years 1806—1815 which has not been passed 
over. The interest in the expedition owes 


much to the controversy which arose con-: 


' cerning it. In 1808, George Canning, who 
was largely responsible for launching it, was 
asked in parliament to produce the evidence 
upon which he had initiated this attack against 
a neutral country. His refusal to do so 
surrounded the whole business with an air of 
mystery. Various attempts have been made 
since to discover the nature of the intelligence 
which he possessed. The channels by which 
it reached him have also been a subject for 
much speculation. The interest in these 
problems has tended to concentrate-attention 
exclusively upon Canning's policy. The 
question of Danish policy has been over- 
looked. | 
This is a serious omission. It was a 
decision of the Danish government which 
occasioned the attack. Before the operations 
against Copenhagen actually began, the 
Danish government was offered a treaty of 
alliance with Britain. Because Canning 
suspected the Danes of hostility towards 
Britain, he included in the proposed treaty 
the famous clause relative to the custody of 
the Danish fleet for the duration of the war. 
The Danes rejected the proposal. Not until 
the news of its rejection reached the British 
naval and military commanders did the 
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attack begin. It has, perhaps, been too 
easily assumed that the Danish reaction was 
the inevitable reply to an insult. True, there 
was a lot of violent talk during the inter- 
views which Jackson, the British representa- 
tive, had with the Danish Minister, 
Christian Bernstorff. Jackson's own opinion 
was that the Danes acted under the sway 
of emotion. The Danish sources, however, 
do not support this point of view. 

It should be said at once that there is no 
evidence that the Danes were eager to be- 
come involved in war with Britain. Their 
policy was aimed at the preservation of 
neutrality. Denmark consists of a conti- 
nental peninsula and a number of islands. 
The continental provinces, Holstein, Slesvig 
and Jutland were exposed to attack by land, 
and in the event of war with France were in 
danger of being overrun by the French 
armies. The islands on the other hand could 
be invaded from the sea. More important 
still, the Danes had a strong interest in trade 
and maritime commerce. This made them 
vulnerable to British sea power. They 
recognized that war against either Britain 
or France would be disastrous. Canning’s 
intervention wrecked their policy. The 
Danes knew that Napoleon would not’ 
tolerate an Anglo-Danish alliance, after he 
had defeated and made peace with Russia, 
and so secured a continental peace. They 
could yield their fleet, and thereby save 
Copenhagen from attack, only at the cost of 
a French invasion of their mainland pro- 
vinces. Out of this dilemma there was no 
escape. Faced with the need to make a 
decision between two courses, they chose 
what seemed to them the lesser evil. The 
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desire to secure the peninsula from the 
devastation of war carried the greater weight. 
This was the chief consideration of the 
Danish government in refusing the terms 
offered by Canning. 

In contrast to many British combined 
operations during the war, the Copenhagen 
expedition was a success. The causes of the 
failures have been frequently examined; the 
reasons for the success at Copenhagen have 
not received much attention. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in August 1807 the 
Danes were quite unable to defend Copen- 

. hagen against the combined British forces, 
"although those forces were commanded by 
two undistinguished officers. They found 
themselves in this predicament because they 
had taken no precautions against such an 
attack. The coastal batteries at Copenhagen 
were sufficient to prevent a direct bombard- 
ment of the place by a fleet. But there were 
very few Danish troops on the island of 
Zealand; and it was impossible to reinforce 
them since a strong British naval squadron in 
the Great Belt was able to intercept the 
passage of transports from the other parts of 
Denmark to that island. Copenhagen and 
the island on which it stands were denuded 
of troops because the Danish army was con- 
centrated in Holstein. It had been the 
expressed determination of the Danes to 
resist, as far as they were able, any invasion 
by the French. Many times in 1806 and 
1807 it had been pointed out to the British 
ambassador in Copenhagen that the pres- 
ence of so great a proportion of the army in 
Holstein should convince his government 
of Denmark’s firm resolve to defend her 
neutrality. It was Denmark's misfortune in 
1807 that this policy failed to convince 
Canning, and, by its very nature, left 
Copenhagen exposed to the British attack. 


v 


Principal MS. sources preserved in the Public 
Record Office. | 
Foreign Office Papers: Denmark, F.O. 
22, 1806-7; Russia, Е.О. 65, 1807; 
Sweden, F.O. 73, 1807; Jackson 
Papers, F.O. 353, F. J. Jackson, 1807. 
` In case of Russia and Denmark, 
consular and domestic correspondence 
was consulted in addition to that 
between Foreign Office and Embassy. 
Granville Papers: Canning Correspond- 
ence, G.D. 29/8. This correspond- 
ence throws new light on Canning’s 


_ policy. 

Admiralty Papers, Secretary’s Depart- 
ment: In Letters, Baltic 1807, 
ADMi/s; Secret Letters, 1807, 
ADM1/4353; Out Letters, Secret 


Orders and Instructions, 1807, ADM2/ 
1364-5. 

War Office Papers: Secretary of State, 
Copenhagen 1807, W.O. 1/187-8; ` 
W.O. 6/14. 


Principal Danish printed sources. 

E. Holm, Danmark-Norges Udenrigske 
Historie fra 1791 til 1807. vol ii 
(Copenhagen, 1875). 

J. T. von Raeder, Danmarks Krigs og 
Politiske Historie fra 1807 til Freden til 
Jonkoping, 1809, vol. 1 (Copenhagen, 
1845). 

The - following articles in the Dansk 
Historisk Tidsskrift are indispensable: 
Erik Moller, ‘England og Danmark- 
Norge i 1807’ (1912); Carl Sørensen, 
“Den politiske Krise i 1807’ (1887). An 
invaluable source for the study of the 
defence of Copenhagen is the publication 
ofthe Danish War Ministry, Meddelelser 
fra Krigsarkiverne. vols. ii and iii 
(1886-7). | ' 
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224. The part played by aliens in the social 
and economic life of England during the 
reign of Henry VIII. i 


By T. G. Wvarr, M.A. 


The customary picture of the relationship 
between Englishmen and aliens living in 
Tudor England is one of mistrust and sus- 
picion. This picture is confirmed by evidence 
of riots, especially òn Evil May Day in Lon- 
don in 1517, and the widespread resentment 
against aliens and fear of economic competi- 
tion felt at least by the urban population. It 
is not clear, however, that Evil May Day was 
more than an isolated outbreak, and it ap- 
pears that the emphasis placed upon it in 
„contemporary records was occasioned more 
by the savage punishment which the govern- 
ment inflicted upon the rioters than by the 
extent of the riot or the damage caused to 
aliens. The latter, indeed, suffered little, and 
there was no loss of life among them. Apart 
from brawls recorded in private lawsuits, 
there is little evidence of any widespread 
molestation of aliens later in. the reign of 
Henry VIII. : 
_ The economic competition of aliens was, 
however, serious in many occupations, often 
because they were introducing newer meth- 
ods both in trade and crafts. In some crafts, 
especially that of the leatherworkers in 
London, Englishmen were greatly out- 
numbered by aliens. The aliens tended, also, 
to live in close-knit communities in the 
liberties, and caused offence both by their 
differing ways of life and by resisting muni- 
cipal regulation. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence 
of friendship and co-operation between 
Englishmen and aliens. A well-known 
instance is the close friendship between Sir 
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Thomas More and Antonio Bonvisi, a 
wealthy Lucchese merchant. There were, 
however, many other examples in less exalted 
circles, and evidence òf actual partnerships 
is found. A few prominent aliens, perhaps a 
dozen, were admitted to the freedom of 
London. There is, in fact, quite a large 
amount of eulogy of aliens settled in Eng- 
land written by Englishmen at this time, and 
ample evidence exists that many aliens lived 
for long periods in England without inter- 
ference in their callings, and, perhaps more 
significant, that they intermarried freely with 
Englishwomen. ; 

The common law defined an alien as one 
born out of the allegiance of the king, so that 
aliens who settled in England were assimi- 
lated usually in the second generation, always 
in the third, Fundamentally, aliens had few 
or no legal rights, but they were usually 
assured of the protection of the Crown, and 
in the sixteenth century their pleas were 
freely accepted by the royal courts, and in 
London at least by municipal courts also. 
Alien disabilities could be removed by grant 
from the Crown of Letters of Denization. 
An alien made denizen could hold lands but 
not inherit them, while only his children 
born subsequent to the grant could inherit 
from him. . 

The alien legislation of Henry VIII's 
reign is concerned chiefly with craftsmen. 
They were already regulated by an act of 
Richard III, but this was only intermittently 
enforced. Further acts were passed in 1523 
and 1529, with the main purpose of placing 
alien craftsmen under the control of the craft 
gilds. Some of the stronger alien groups in 
London, especially the cordwainers and the 
glaziers, resisted the gilds, and it appears that 
the policy was only partially successful. A 
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proposed mass expulsion of alien cordwainers 
in 1529, for example, was entirely abortive. 
It was estimated at this time, probably 
wildly, that between 20,000 and 30,000 
Flemings were threatened by the proposal. 

The greatest burden upon the alien com- 
munity was taxation. Until 1539 alien 
merchants, other than the Germans of the 
Hanse, paid royal customs at a higher rate 
than natives, and throughout the reign they 
complained bitterly of municipal impositions 
upon their trade. Direct taxation was usually 
levied on aliens at double rate, and a mini- 
mum charge was made upon them which 
was, in effect, a poll tax. There was some 
ambiguity about the liability of aliens made 
denizens, until by the Subsidy Act of 1540 
it was expressly laid down that denizens must 
pay at aliens’ rates. It is evident that deniza- 
tion was of little value to poorer aliens. 
Denizations were very few except in the 
1540's, when the government deliberately 
squeezed the aliens to raise revenue. 

The craftsmen greatly outnumbered other 
aliens. In the clothworking crafts they were 
most active in producing luxury goods. The 
alien leatherworkers in London were very 
numerous; in 1529 there were said to be 220 
alien and only 20 English households en- 
gaged in this craft, and within the Liberties 
they were evidently able to resist control. 

Metal-working, and especially the making 
of arms and armour, were very largely in the 
hands of aliens. Some were engaged in min- 
ing, many more were blacksmiths and copper- 
smiths, and the alien gunners and armourers 
virtually monopolized these callings. In the 
science of fortification, also, most govern- 
ment servants were Italians, Germans or 
Portuguese. The alien glaziers were Flem- 
ings and Germans, and in London they out- 
numbered the Englishmen working at the 
craft. The alien carpenters and joiners were 
numerous, but mostly very poor. There was 
a number of prosperous Flemish brewers in 
London, and another craft largely in the 
hands of Flemings was the art of basket- 
making. It appears from the subsidy rolls 


and the 1544 denization roll that in the 
coastal counties of south-west England 
quite a large number of aliens were engaged 
in agriculture. There were 181 husband- 
men or labourers made denizen in 1544, all of 
them very poor, and 60 of them lived in Dorset. 
Estimates of total numbers of aliens in 
England can only be approximate. It is 
possible that in London they reached one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the total population, and 
in some other parts of southern England the 
proportion may have been nearly as high. 
There were at this time comparatively 
small numbers of alien merchants perman- 
ently settled in England. The Italians were 
perhaps the richest and most numerous, and 
most of the important Italian trading cities 
were represented by residents in England. 
The Florentine colony in London was quite 
large, and a number of merchants of Lucca, 
Genoa and Venice spent most of their lives 
in England. All of these merchants, but 
especially the Florentines, had a flourishing 
trade with the court, largely in luxury goods 
and military supplies. The Genoese were 
particularly prominent in the early years of 
the reign as dealers in bulls and dispensations 
from Rome; one of them, Antonio Vivaldi, 
was a large supplier of wheat to the City of 
London. Another Genoese, Giorgio Ardiz- 
zone, held the office of King’s Exchanger 
from 1511 to 1539. The Venetian colony 
in London was large enough to make the 
Signory concerned about good relations with 
England, and there was diplomatic activity 
on their behalf throughout the reign. 
There is little evidence of Flemish mer- 
chants resident in England, although they 
were frequent visitors. Most of the Germans 
were members of the London Steelyard— 
nearing the last phase of its long history. 
They were still privileged, and for the most 
part aloof from the social life of the country. 
They probably had some influence in the 
early spreading of Lutheran doctrines in 
England, however. 
There were always a few French merch- 
ants in London, and they never entirely left 
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the country, even in time of war. Some 
Spanish merchants, also, lived in London. 
Their trade was often hampered by political 
disputes, and towards the end of the reign 
they suffered severely from privateering. 
One or two Portuguese, also, settled in 
London. 

Several wealthy Flemish goldsmiths and 
French jewellers lived in London, and were, 
in effect, specialist merchants with a thriving 
trade with the court. The government also 
employed large numbers of alien sailors, 
chiefly French, but including Spaniards and 
Italians. 

The alien contribution to English society 
in art and learning was no less important than 
in crafts and trade. Most of the painters and 
sculptors at court were aliens, and very 
many of the: musicians also. The king's 
patronage of eminent alien scholars is well 
known, and the cause of learning was also 
. furthered by many alien printers and book- 
sellers. But the largest group of alien pro- 


fessional men in England was undoubtedly. 


the surgeons and physicians, who were em- 
ployed not only at court but also by many 
ordinary Englishmen. 

The court employed a very great many 
alien servants, both menial and more exalted. 
Katharine of Aragon brought a Spanish 
‘household, and she remained surrounded by 
her countrymen until she died in 1536. But 
the king also employed alien secretaries, like 
Jean Meautis, Peter Vannes and Nicasius 


Yetsweirt, and aliens at court ranged from 
farriers and couriers to mercenary soldiers. 
A great many of the latter, especially 
Spaniards and Germans, were brought over 
in the 1540’s to fight on the Scottish border. 

The evidence generally is that aliens were 
protected and encouraged by the Crown, and 
were tolerated in large numbers by English- 
men, except when sectional interests felt 
themselves threatened by alien competition. 
Alien settlers were quickly assimilated, and 
played an important part in developing 
English manufactures. 

The thesis gives biographical detail about 
individual alien craftsmen, merchants and 
others, and is accompanied by tables analysing 
patents of denization granted during the 


reign, and especially in 1544. 


In addition to the usual printed sources, the 
following unprinted sources were used:— 


Public Record Office:—Chancery: Early 
Chancery Proceedings; Patent Rolls; 
Star Chamber: Proceedings; Court 
of Requests: Proceedings; Exchequer: 
Lay Subsidy Rolls. 

Somerset House: Registers of Wills proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
and the Commissary Court of London. 

London, Guildhall: Journals of the Court 
of Common Council; Repertories of the 
Court of Aldermen; parish registers 
and rate books. 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44; xxiv. 100.] 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
For a summary of records transmitted to the Public Record Office during 1951, see 
113th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951. - 
Correspondence (1758-66) and papers of Robert Walker, surgeon in Edinburgh, 2 vols. 
Papers of Sir Benjamin Fonesca Outram (1774-1856). 
C. P. FINLAYSON. 


St. Andrews. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951 include:— 

The Proceedings of the General Assembly . . . 1639. 

J. Alexander, Regent, St. Salvator's College. [Notes taken by James Graham at John 
Alexander's lectures in St. Salvator's College . . . 1642—3, St. Andrews, 1642-3.] 

T. Taylor, Regent, St. Leonard's College. [Notes taken by James Goodsire at Thomas 
Taylor’s lectures on logic, etc., St. Leonards, 1699. St. Andrews, 1699.] Ы 

T. Tullideph, Principal of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, 1739-47; and of United 
College, 1747—77. Oratio proemialis habita Andreapoli Novem: 25. 1734. . . . 4°, 1734. 

Edmund Gibson. Letters and papers. Vols. 3 and 4. 1723-34. 

Mrs. C. R. Cotton. A journey to Edinburgh and the north of Scotland. 1831. 


G. | Н. BusHNELL. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
LANCASHIRE 
County Record Office, Preston. 
‘For historical MSS. acquired in 1951, see Lancashire Record Office, report for 1951. 


Lonpon 
County Council Muniment Room. (Members’ Library, County Hall.) 
Historical MSS. acquired in 1951, include:* 
Parish records: St. Saviour's, Southwark, 18th—19th cent.; St. ‘Thomas, Southwark, 
1650-1882 (ante, xxii. 190); St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 18th—19th cent. 
Manorial records: abstract of court rolls of Canonbury, Islington, 1468—1719; map of 
Paris Garden manor, 1627. 
Business records: Maude and Tunnicliffe, solicitors, 19th—20th cent. 
Deeds, leases, surveys, 18th—1gth cent. 
I. DARLINGTON. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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WARWICKSHIRE 


Warwick County Record Office and Coventry Diocesan Record Office, Shire Hall, Warwick. 
Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 
County Record Office. . 

Administrative records: enclosure acts (4), enclosure awards (3), enclosure commissioners’ 
minute book (1). 

Family papers: Moore family of Atherstone, 1780—1888; Farmer family of Rowington, 
1716—1903; Child-Villiers family of Upton (earl of Jersey), 1445—1837; Sitwell family of 
Leamington Hastings, 17th-20th cent.; correspondence of Isaac Stanton, a Birmingham 
ironmonger living in Kenilworth, 18th cent. : : 

Charities: Warwick, Weale’s Exhibition charity, papers 1700-1838, Sarah Greville’s 
charity, papers, 1719-1867; Leamington Hastings, Lady Wheler’s charity, accounts, : 
1828—1910- 

School records relating to 5 places in the county, 1873-1951. 

Deeds relating to many places in the county, 14th—2oth cent. 


Diocesan Record Office. 

Parish records: registers of baptisms, marriages and burials, St. Nicolas, Kenilworth, 
1630-1943, and Milverton, 1754—1812; Fenny Compton, registers, 1627-1812, and other 
records, 1698—1916; Walsgrave-on-Sowe, registers, 1749—1812 and other records, including 
poor law, 1667-1833. 

‘Tithe awards (2). 

Enclosure award (1). 

Г. EDGAR STEPHENS. 


WALES 

GLAMORGAN 
County Record Office, County Hall, Cardiff. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951.* 
Society of Friends, minute books, etc., relating to Welsh meetings, 17th-19th cent. 
Educational records: log-books, 14 vols. 
‘Tithe plans and apportionments (4). 
Home Guard records, 1940-5. 
MADELEINE Ersas. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
Spalding Gentlemen's Society, The Museuin, Spalding. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951 
include: 
Fenn laws, 1573. 
- Lists of proprietors of lands in Deeping Fen, Pinchbeck, Surfleet, Gosberton, etc., for 
purposes of taxation, 1798. 
List of Lincolnshire militia troops mustered in 1697. 
Report on Wash defences and military stores, 1797. 
Some accounts of the works done by Captain John Perry, compiled by Thomas Hawkes 
1796. 
Full list of accessions can be found in the Annual Report of the Society for 1951. 
С. W. ВАпҮ. 
* Denotes full list available in the library of the Institute. 
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Lonpon | 
St. Marylebone Central Library, London, N.W.1. 


During 1951 the most important item added to the manuscript collection consisted of 
31 volumes of records of the Justices of the St. Marylebone Division, deposited on permanent 
loan. The Library also acquired a number of letters, deeds, tradesmen’s bills and a rental 
relating to St. Marylebone. 

A full list both of the records deposited in the Library, and the records of the parish of St. 
Marylebone (1683-1900), may be seen in the Library of the Institute. 


GEOFFREY STEPHENS. 


WALES 
GLAMORGAN 
Cardiff Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired during 1950 and 1951. 
Records of official and semi-official bodies. 
` Records of the Cardiff Poor Law Union, 1836-1929 (312 vols.). 
Attested copy of the minute books of the Glamorganshire Canal Company, 1790—1944. 


Ecclesiastical records. 
Account books of Bethany Baptist Church, Cardiff, 1820—58. 


Private muniments. 
A collection of Bute estate papers, most of which relate, as follows, to particular portions 
. of the estate: 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire: deeds and other legal documents, 1620-1 841; 
letters, accounts and vouchers, 1807—42. 
Durham: vouchers and accounts, 1817 and 184 1—3; colliery vouchers and accounts, 
1823—51; letters (industrial and commercial), 1876-7. | 
Glamorgan: vouchers and accounts, 1752—1859; letters, 1816—78; industrial 
documents, 1833-73. | 
Middlesex, parish of St. George, Hanover Square: abstract of title, 1812; vouchers, 
1834-9. 
Also included-are deeds relating to Kew ferry, Surrey, 1584-1607 (4), a deed 
relating to the manor of Flanchford and other lands in Surrey, 1691, and accounts for 
` work done at Petersham observatory, Surrey, in 1790. 
Papers of the Rev. John Evans, rector of Crickhowell, Brecs., 1817-68. 
Small collections of 18th and 19th cent. deeds and documents relating to places in Brecon- 
shire, Carmarthenshire, Glamorgari and Pembrokeshire. 
Industrial documents. | 
16 deeds relating to industrial property in Swansea, Llangyfelach, Cadoxton-juxta- 
Neath and Llansamlet (all in Glam.), 1813-52. : 
Letters giving daily reports on the Nixon Navigation Co.'s collieries at Mountain Ash 
and Merthyr Vale, Glam., 1886. 
Miscellanea. 
MS. Journal, by an anonymous traveller, of tours in Mid-Wales and the Welsh border 
counties, 1830 and 1832. | 
Notebooks and scrapbooks of the late E. L. Chappell, historian of the Cardiff area. 
J. E. Tuomas. 
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B. MIGRATIONS . 
[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers; 


References to booksellers’ catal 


ogues are by name, number of catalogue, p 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, page and number of lot. 


e and number; to auctioneers' 
e following are the principal 


catalogues including historical MSS., which the Institute has received between February and July 1952: 
Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265 ; Messrs. Sotheby, 4. ii. 1952, 10. iii. 1952, 23. vi. 1952, 14. vii. 1952.] 


Collections. 


Braye MSS. See Hist. MSS. Comm., 
roth Rept. App. pt. vi, pp. 129—345 ante 
xxi. 98, 196-7. C. 52 letters and papers, 
1572—1636, many relating to John Durye’s 
mission to the Continent. C. 78 letters and 
papers, 1637-41, many relating to Scot- 
land. 82 letters and papers, 1648-1710, 
including a number addressed to John 
Browne, clerk of the parliaments. A miscel- 
laneous collection of papers, 1553-1756. 
Extracts from the journals of both houses of 
parliament by John Browne, 1588-1601. 
Etc. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. vi. 1952, pp. 15— 
17, nos. 120—320.) 

Stuart Papgrs, formerly at Thorndon 
Hall, Essex, the seat of the Petre family. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 14. vil. 1952, pp. 37-41, 
nos. 304—332.) 


Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1603. 


‘Projet de la ratification d'Edouard et 
Philippa . . . du contrat de mariage entre 
leur fils Esmon et Marguerite fille de Louis 
Comte de Flandre surnominé de Male’ 1 364. 
Phillipps MS. 9967 (205). (Myers & Co., 
no. 371, p. 44, no. 338.) 

Adam of Usk, chronicle, temp. Henry V. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 16. vi. 1952, p. 14, no. 22.) 

Bertie, Peregrine, Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, letter, 1596, to Robert Devereux, 
earl of Essex, asking for the governorship of 
Berwick. (I. Kyrle Fletcher, no. 151, p. 5, 
no. 28.) 

Laysubsidies: temp. Eliz. and Jas. I, Bucks. 
(235 docs.), Herts. (80 docs.), London and 
Westminster (39 docs.), Yorks, N. Riding 
(303 docs.), E. Riding (300 docs.), W. Riding 
(с. 300 docs.), city of York (60 docs.), general 
(soo docs.); Kent, 451 docs., 1559-1600, 


1628—24. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 
265, p. 2.) 

Parliament, collection of precedents for 
proceedings in, 16th cent. Phillipps MS. 
6832. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. vii. 1951, p. 53, 
no. 544.) 

English after 1603. 

Stukeley, William, collection relating to 
Celtic temples, c. 1723. (Frank Hammond, 
Birmingham, no. 74, p. 1, no. I.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 2 letters; 
Boreas, Nevis Road, 8 May 1787, to Naval 
Officer of H.M. yard at Antigua; Victory, 
24. July 1805, to Sir John Knight (Myers & 
Co., no. 371, p. 28, nos. 208-9); 9 April 
1799 to Sir Alexander Ball (W. A. Chislett, 
Oxford, no. 10, p. 32, no. 1066.) 

Canning, George, correspondence of, 
c. 1500 letters, 1820-27, from the papers 
of E. J. Stapleton. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
14. vii. 1952, p. 49, no. 398.) 

European. 

France: evidence before a commission 
headed by Jean de Claremont, 1397 and 
1398, 'apparently about boundary of estates 
in south-western France’. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
IC. iii. 1952, p. 18, no. 141.) 

France: letter of Louis de Marillac to 
Louis XIII, 4 sec. 1629. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
14. vii, I952, p. 48, no. 389.) 

Napoleon Bonaparte: itinerary, compiled 
by Charles Dolly (A. Rosenthal, Oxford, 
no. 26, p. 60, no. 889); letter, 2 April 1793, 
from Ajaccio to Citoyen le Comte de 
Honichet. (Messrs. Sotheby, 4. ii. 1952, 
р. 14, no. 89.) 

'Tour in Europe, 1817, diary. (Holland 
Bros., Birmingham, no. 483, p. 24, no. 371.) 

Tour in France, 1823, journal by Char- 
lotte Monson. (Holland Bros., Birmingham, 
no. 483, p. 24, no. 372.) 
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Tours in Germany, Austria-Hungary, etc., 
journals of, 1837, by Lord Monson. (Hol- 
land Bros., Birmingham, no. 483, p. 24, 
no. 373-) ‚, 

Russia: papers of Mme. Milutine, 
including copies of letters and papers -be- 
tween N. A. Milutine and his brother 
D. A. Milutine, 1860-3. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
IO. lil. 1952, p. 33, no. 235.) 


British Local. 


Beds: survey of Sharnbrook, 1617. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 15: vii. 1952, p. 35, 
no. 293.) 

Bucks: deeds relating to property in 
Amersham, 1456, 1585, Missenden, 1321. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 10. iii. 1952, p. 34, nos. 
246—8.) 

Bucks : Lee family of Hartwell, collection 
of over 200 letters and documents, 15th— 
19th cent., including early deeds relating to 
London. (Messrs. Sotheby, 4. ii. 1952, p. 9, 
no. 53.) 

Bucks : sale of manors of Haddenham and 
Coddington by Rochester priory, 20 July 
1539 to Edward North of London. (Ber- 
nard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, p. 20, no. 
396.) 

Cambridgeshire: declaration by John 
[Parkhurst] bp. of Norwich, Sir Roger 
North, patron, and Sir Richard Francke, in- 
cumbent, uniting the churches of Ashley and 
Silverley, 12 June 1578. (Bernard Halliday, 
Leicester, no. 265, p. 4, no. 35.) 

Cumberland: heraldic visitation, 1625. 
Phillipps MS. 26645. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
23. vi. 1952, p. 14, no. 116.) 

Durham: composition made between the 
abbot of Eggleston abbey and others concern- 
ing a partition of land in Stertford, 27 Nov. 
1522. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, 
р. II, no. 211.) 

Durham: heraldic visitation by R. St. 
George, Norroy king of arms, 1615 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 24. iii. 1952, p. 53, no. 


557.) 
Hants: 2 docs. relating to jand of Motis- 


font priory, c. 1233 and 6 April 1315. 
(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, p. 15, 
nos. 296-7.) 

Kent: visitation by J. Philpot, ibo: їн Ше 
hand of Sir Edward Dering. . Phillipps MS. 
257-9. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 
265, p. 18, no. 368.) 

Norfolk: 3 charters relating to Wendling 
abbey, с. 1250, c. 1265, c. 1220. (Bernard 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, pp. 34, 35, 
nos. 786—8.) 

Norfolk and Suffolk: heraldic MS. with. 
coats of arms mainly of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
families, c. 1600. (E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., 
no. 98, p. 85, no. 455.) 

Northants: series of documents from Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’ collection, including. 
assessments for Pottersbury for 1585, etc. 
(no. 12074); 90 deeds, indentures, fines, etc., 
mainly 17th and 18th cent. (nos. 26965, 
27288, 29991, 26850, 31457, 12174, 
27541, 27888, 31479, 33552, 31099, 


26746, 31098, 31779); entry book of > 


institutions of the clergy, 1759—69 (no. 
35285). (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. vi. 1952, 
рр. 13, 14, nos. 100—14.) 

Northumberland: enclosure act, Bywell, 
1779; enclosure award, Corbridge, 1779. 
(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, p. 37, 
no. 841.) 

Notts.: Balderton enclosure award, c. 
1766. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 
265, p. 38, no. 864.) 

Oxon: sale of manor of Milcombe, form- 
erly belonging to Eynsham abbey, by Sir 
Edward North to John Croker, 11 Feb. 
1544. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, 
р. 41, no. 925.) 

Salop: charter of Edmund Mortimer, earl 
of March to the hospital of St. John the 
Baptist, Ludlow, granting use of a fulling 
mil in Ludlow, 10 Jan. 1417. (Bernard 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, p. 43, no. 
973.) 

Somerset: Beckington, overseers of the 
poor account’ book, 1648-68. (Bernard 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, p. 44, no. 996.) 

Suffolk: charter, c. 1180, notifying the 
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chapter of Lincoln of grant of lands and 
church to Orford priory by Ralph de Albini. 
(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, p. 25, 
no. 548.) Р : 

Surrey: deed, 1581, relating to property at 
Newdigate. (Messrs. Sotheby, 10. iii. 1952, 
P- 24, no. 252.) 

Westmorland: с. 75 documents, 1464— 
1760, mostly relating to the Birkbeck, 
Dalston and Lowther families. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 4. ii. 1952, p. 13, no. 8o.) 

Westmorland: heraldic visitation, 1575. 
Phillipps MS. 26645. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
23. vi. 1952, p. 14, no. 116.) 

Wiltshire: inventory of goods etc. of 
Robert Short, ‘apparently . . . а wool mer- 
chant’, of Bishopstrow, 1683. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 4. ii. 1952, p. 13, no. 79.) 

Yorks: A. de la Pryme, ‘the History, 
Antiquities and Descriptions of the Towne 
and County of Kingston upon Hull’, с. 1700. 


(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 265, p. 58, 
no. 1293.) 

Isle of Man: chronicle of c. 1736; laws, 
1732. (Messrs. Sotheby, 14. vii. 1952, 
pP. 41—2, nos. 334-5). 


Ameriean and Overseas. 

Bahama Islands: grant to duke of Albe- 
marle, etc., 11 July 1670. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
IO. iii. 1952, p. 35, no. 254.) 

Hamilton, Thomas, attorney, of Greens- 
burg and Kittanning, nr. Pittsburgh, and 
James Hamilton, his brother, correspondence 
of, 1789-1818. (Hodgson & Co., no. 6 of 
1951—2, p. 35, nos. 390, 391.) 


Phillipps MSS.: 12416, Hodgson & Co., 
no. 5 of 1951-2, р. 24, no. 216; 1628, 
Myers & Co., no. 371, р. 47, no. 340; 
23650, Parker & Son, Oxford, no. 115, p. 9, 
no. 213. 
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FENWICK ог FENWICKE, SIR JOHN, 91 
FENWICKE, JOHN, go | 


KEMPE, MARGERIE, 92 


NORDEN, JOHN, 92 
SHIRLEY, JAMES, 92 


YARRANTON, ANDREW, 92 


(B) HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ACCESSIONS AND MIGRATIONS) 


[Places mentioned in names and descriptions of turnpikes, turnpike trusts, and railways, are indexed 
under turnpikes, etc., with no cross-references from the place names. 
Classes of documents relating to landed property are not entered in the index, except when, on account 


of importance or rarity, 


ABINGDON, Berks, borough records, 98; MSS. 
relating to, 99 

Abinger, Surrey, parish records, 103 

Acton, Chesh, 107 

Acton Reynald papers, 102 

Actuarial MS., Italian, 114 

Adam of Usk, 239 

Albini, Ralph de, 241 

Albury, Herts, parish records, ror 

Alborough, Norf, rro 

Alby, Norf, rro 

' Aldridge, Staffs, parish records, 103 

Alexander, John, 236 

Allen, C. A., 94 

Almondsbury, Glos, ror 

Alpraham, Chesh, тоу 

Alrewas, Staffs, 103 

America, Plantations of, 115 

Amersham, Bucks, 240; parish records, 99 

Anglesey, 97; militia, д. 

Anstis, John, 95 

Antigua, B.W,L, 239; Lavington estates in, 115; 
letter book of estates in, 95; Marble Hill planta- 
tion, 96 

Antingham, Norf, rro, bis. 

Anti-Slavery Society, 94 

Archer family (Berks), 99` 

Armitage family (Yorks), тїз 

Arnold, Thomas, 95 

Ashe family (Wilts), 104 

Ashley, Cambs, 240 

Atherstone, Warws, 237 

Australia, 115 

Awdry, John, 104 

Awdry family (Wilts), 104 

Awre, Glos, тоо 

Axbridge, Wilu, borough records, гол 
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Aylburton, Glos, тоо 

Aylesbury, Bucks: County Museum, 99; County 
Record Office, 99, 100; Free School, 99; Nursing 
Assoc. ib.; parish records, id. 

Aylsham, Norf, тїї 


BACKHOUSE, ALFRED, sheriff of Durham, 96 

Baconsthorpe, Norf, тто 

Bagshawe, Robert, 109 

Bahama Islands, 241 

Balderton, Notts, enclosure, 240 

Baldock, Herts, parish records, ror 

Ball, Sir Alexander, 239 

Balne, Yorks, 112 

Bangor, Caern, petty sessional records, 
University College of N. Wales, 97 

Bangor & Arvon Benefit Building Society, 105 

Banks family of Westonbirt, Glos, blacksmiths, ror 

Barkisland, Yorks, 112 

Barlow, A., diary, 107 

Barningham, Norf, 110 

Barton Bendish, Norf, xir 

Barton Regis, Glos, ror 

Barton Turf, Norf, rrr 

Barton-in-the-Beans, Leics, 108; Baptist chapel; 
clock clubs, 1b. . 

Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancs, 107 

Baswich, Staffs, parish records, 103 

Bath, Som, solicitor of, 102 

Bath and Wells, bishop of, see Willes, Edward, 104 

Bathurst, Charles Bragge, M.P., 100 

Bathurst family (Glos), roo 

Battle, Sussex, 114 

Beaufoy family (Berks), 99 

Beckington, Som, parish records, 240 
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Bedford, Beds: archdeaconry of, 97 bis; Barnard's 
Bank, ib; business records, ib; County Hospital, 
98; County Record Office, 97 

Bedfordshire: Bute estates in, 238; County Record 
Office, 97; deéds and manorial records, 98 

Beechey, Sir William F., diary, 114 

' Beedon, Berks, parish records, 98 

Belinaye, Armand Marie, marquis de la, 94 

Belinaye family, 94. 

Bell, Henrietta, diary, 107 

Bennet family of Wortley, Glos, carpenters, 101 

‘Bercherienses prosapiae or Genealogies of Berkshire 
families’, 97 

Berkshire, County Record Office, 98 

Bertie, Peregrine, Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 239 

Bertram family, of Nisbet, Lanarkshire, 93 

Berwick-upon-T weed, 239 

Betchworth, Surrey, parish records, 103 

Bexwell, Norf, 110 ` 

Bibury, Glos, ror 

Biddulph family (Heref), 105 

Biel, E. Lothian, 93 

Biggleswade, Beds, hospital, 98; Peculiar of, 97 

Binfield, Berks, parish records, 98 

Binham, Norf, 111 

` Birkbeck family (Westmor), 241 

Birmingham, Warws, 112 fer; Hospitals Contribu- 
tary Assocn., ib.; ironmonger of, 237; Reference 
Library, 112 

Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, parish records, ror; 
Rectory Manor, i5. ` 

Bishopstrow, Wilts, wool merchant in, 241 

Bisley, Glos, ror 

Blakeney, Glos, 100 

Bledisloe, Glos, 100 

Bletchingley, Surrey, M.P., for, 109 

Blickling, Norf, 111, bis. 

Bodleian Library, 95 

Boroughbridge, Yorks, 112 

Bowyer family (Berks), 99 

Boyd family of Penskill, Ayrshire, 93 

Boyle, Henry, 113 

Boyle family (Berks), 99 

Boys, Sir John, 113 

Bradfield, Norf, 110 

Bradforddale, Yorks, 112 

Bragge family (Glos), тоо 

Bramerton, Norf, тїї 

Bramley family (Yorks), 1:2 

Brampton, Yorks, 112 

Brandon, Norf, 110 

Bray, Berks, 98, 99 

Braye MSS, 239 

Breconshire, 238 

Bridgewater estate, Salop, 102 

Bridgham, Norf, 111 

Brisley, Norf, 111 

Bristol, Som, trade and shipping of, 102 bis; 
University Library, 96 
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Briston, Norf, 111 bis. 

Britain, military memoirs on, 1804-8, 95 

‘British Imperial Calendar’, ro9 ` 

‘British Museum, The ‘Catalogues of the Мапи- 
script Collections in the’, 94 

Bromley, William, 107 

Bromley Davenport muniments, 107 

Brookthorpe, Glos, ror 

Broome family (Wilts), 104 

Brown, R. L., 96 

Browne, Sir Anthony, 99 

, John, clerk of the parliaments, 239 bis 

Bruce, family of, Symbister, Shetland, 93 

Buckingham, duke of, see Villiers, George 

Buckinghamshire: administrative records, 99; 
Archaeological Society, ib., County Record 
Office, ib.; lay subsidies; 239; Nursing As- 
sociation records, 99 

Bucklebury, Berks, 98 

Bucklow hundred, Chesh, 107 

Bulwer collection, Norf, 111 

Bunwell, Norf, 111 

Burford, Salop, tithe records, 102 

Burghley, Lord, see Cecil, William 

Burley in Wharfedale, Yorks, 112 - 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suff, County Record Office, 
103 : 

Business records, 97, 99, 101 bis, 102, 103, 104 
bis, 105 bis, 106 bis, 107, 108, 109 passim, 112, 
115, 236 | 

Bute estate papers, 238 

Butler, James, 1st duke of Ormonde, 94 

Butler family (Ormonde), 94 

Bywell, Northumb, enclosure, 240 





CADOXTON-JUXTA-NEATH, Glam, 238 

Caernarvonshire, 97; County Record Office, 105; 
education records, ib. 

Caesar, H.M.S., 114 

Cairo, 95 

Calais, constable of, 99; lieutenant of, ib. 

‘Calendar of Quarter Sessions Records’ (Bucks), 
100 

Caley, J., 114 : 

Cambridge, University of, docts. in Augmentation 
office referring to, 114; Library, 96 

Cambridgeshire, docts. in Augmentation Office 
referring to, 114 

Campbell, John Francis, of Islay, 107 

‘Canals: Bristol and English Channels, proposed 
canal between, 102; Dorset and Somerset Canal 
Co., 102; Glamorganshire Canal Co., 238 

Canning, Charles John, Earl, 94 

——» George 239, 

Canterbury, Kent, choir at cathedral of, 113 

Cape of Good Hope, nayal instructions issued from, . 
115 

Capel, Surrey, parish records, 103 
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Capesthorne Hall, Chesh, 107 

Cardiff, Glam: Baptist church in, 238; County 
Record Office, 237; Public Libraries, 238; 
Union, ib. 

Carmarthenshire, 238 

Carnock, Stirlingshire, 94 

Carolina, exports of tobacco from, 115 

Carteret, John, 2nd Earl Granville, 95 

Cassiodorus, ro6 

Castile, monastic houses in, 96 

“Catalogues of the Manuscript Collections in the 
British Museum, The’, 94. 

Cawston, Norf., 111 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 113 $ 

Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, parish records, 99 

Chambres family (Denb), тоў И 

Chappell, Е. L., historian of Cardiff area, 238 

Charfield, Glos., parish records, roo 

Charities: Beds, 98 passim; Bucks, 99; Glos, 100 
ter; Som, 102; Surrey, 103; Warws 237 ter. 

Charles I, letters, 96 

Charles VI, king of France, 114 

Checkley, Staffs, parish records, 103 

Chedgrave, Norf, тїї 

Cherry, H. C., 97 

Chesham, Bucks, 99 

Chesham Bury, Bucks, 99 

Cheshire, 107 zer. s 

Chester, Chesh: Assizes, 107; city guilds, survey of 
records of, 100; City Record Office, ib, deeds, 107 

Child-Villiers family (Warws), 237 

China, voyage to, 114 

Chippenham, Wilts, parish records, 104 

Churcham, Glos, enclosure, тоо 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 113 

Churchwardens’ accounts; 97, 98 bis, 99 bis, 100 
bis, 101, 102, 103 ter, 104, 105, 108 ter. 

Cirencester, Glos, тог 

Clapham family (Yorks), 112 

Clarendon, earl of, see Villiers, Thomas 

Clarke, Col., 115 

Clayton, Sir Robert, rog 

Clayton and Morris, scriveners and merchant 

' bankers, 109 

Clemorté, Ethel, diary, 107 

Clippesby, Norf, 111 

Clophill, Beds, Dearmér's charity, 98 

Clyffe Pypard, Wilts, 104 

Cochrane, Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis, 96 

Cockayne Hartley, Beds, parish records, 98 

Cocker family (Chesh), 107 

Coddington, Bucks, 240 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 106. 

Cole, Christian, 95 

Coleridge, Sir John Taylor, 95 

Collieries, Glam, 238 

Coln St. Dennis, Glos, ror 

Combe, George, phrenologist, 96 

Common fields, Bucks, 99 


Commonplace books, 102, 114 

Conybeare, F. C., 106 

Cooper family (Yorks), 112 

Corbet family (Salop), 102 

Corbridge, Northumb, enclosure, 240 

Coreley, Salop, tithe records, го2 

Cornwall family (Chesh), 107 

Cornwall-Legh family (Chesh), 106 

Coseley, Staffs, iron trade in, 112 

Cosford, Suff, Rural Sanitary Authority, 103 

Cossington, Leics, ro8 

Cotton, Mrs. C. R., 236 z 

Cowley, Glos, tithe records, 100 

Cowper, John, 103 

Cracherode, the Rev. C. M., 94 

Crawley papers (Beds), 98 

Criccieth, Caern, Water Works Co., 105 

Crickhowell, Brecs, rector of, 238 

Cridling Stubbs, Yorks, 112 

Crimean War, 107 

Croft, Richard Benyon, 114 

Croker, John, 240 

Croxton, Chesh, 107 

Croydon, Surrey, 111; Public Libraries, id. 

‘Crutchley Manuscripts in the John Rylands. 
Library, Hand-List of the’, 107 

Cumberland, heraldic visitations, 240 

Cyrenaica, expedition to, 114 


DALHOUSIE, earl of, muniments of, 93 

Dalston family (Westmor), 241 

Davenport, Edward Davies, 107 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 106 

—, Dr. John, 106 

» Margaret, 106 

Deacon, Samuel, clockmaker, 108 bis. 

Deeping Fen, Lincs, 237 

Demerara, Guiana, sugar plantation in, 104 

Denbighshire, 97 

Denman, T., diary, 107 

Denmark, tour in, 114 

Derby, Derbs, abbot of, 114 

Derbyshire, 107, 114 

Dering, Sir Edward, 240 

Devereux, Robert, earl of Essex, 113, 239 

Devon, 102 

Diaries, 95 bis, 102, 106, 107 passim, 108, 112, 114 
bis, 115 

Dickinson family (Som), 102 

Dirleton, E. Lothian, 93 

Ditton, Salop, 102 

Dixon family (Yorks), 112 

Docking, Norf, тїї 

Dolly, Charles, 239 

Dorchester, Oxon, 95 

Dorfold, Chesh, 107 bis. 

Dorking, Surrey, parish records, 103; Union 
records, ib. 
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Dorset, id ids 

Drayton, Berks, 99 

Drayton, Oxon, 95 

Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, parish records, 99' 
Duart-Smith, Е. W., 105 

Duleep Singh, Prince, collection (Norf), 110 

Dumouriez, C. F., General, 95 

Dunbar, E. Lothian, town council records, 93 

Dundas, Henry, 1st Viscount Melville, 96 

Dunstable, Beds, petty sessions records, 97 

Durham, Co., heraldic visitation, 240 

Durham, Durh.: assizes, 96; palatinate court, 5.; 
University Library, tb. 

Durye, John, 239 


East DEREHAM, Norf, 111 bis. 

East India Company, 109 

East Rudham, Norf, 110 

East Ruston, Norf, 110, ІІІ 

Eaton, B., 95 

Eaton, Chesh, 107 

Edgefield, Norf, 110 

are, Middlx, 110 

Edmonton, Middlx, 96 

Edinburgh, 236; H.M. General Register House, 
93; surgeon of, 236; University Library, ib. 

Edward I, 239 

Edwards family (Yorks), 112 

Effingham, Surrey, parish records, 104 

Eggleston abbey, Durh, 240 

Elgin, burgh of, 94 

Elizabeth I, Queen, 95 

Ellesmere Volunteers, 102 

Elmore, Glos, parish records, 105 

Elrington family (Heref), 106 

Embsay, Yorks, 112 

Enclosures: Bucks, 99; Northumb, 240; Suff, 103; 
Warws, 237 (4); Wilts, 104. 

England: Augmentation office, 114; crown lands, 
1667, 113; Exchequer, tellers’ receipts, 5b.; 
Ordnance office, 107, 113; Star Chamber, 113; 
trade of, 115; kings and queens of, see Charles I, 
Edward I, Elizabeth I, Philippa 

‘English Manuscripts in the John Rylands’ 
Library, Hand-list of Additions to the Collection 
of”, 107 

Essex, earl of, see Devereux, Robert 

Ettrick family (Glos), тоо 

Evans, the Rev. John, 238 

Ewen family (Berks), 98 

Exhall, Warws, 112 

Eynsham, Oxon, ror; abbey, 240 


Famrax, CHARLES, 115 
Fakenham, Norf, тїї 

Fane family (Kent), 98 
Farmer family (Warws), 237 
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Farnham Royal, Bucks, Nursing Assn. records, 99 

Fastolf, Sir John, 112 

Fazakerley family (Glos), тоо 

Felmingham, Norf, 110, тїї 

Felthorpe, Norf, тїї 

Feltwell, Norf, тїт bis. 

Fenn laws, 237 

Fenny Compton, Warws, parish records, 237 

Fenwick, Sir John, 94 

Ferryland Protestant Board of Education, 95 

Filby, Norf, тїт 

Finchampstead, Berks, parish records, 98 

Finland, tour in, 114 

Flanchford, Surrey, 238 . * 

Flanders, Louis, Count of, 239 

Flintshire, 97 

Foley, E. W. diary, 107 

Folkes collection (Norf), 111 

Foot Regiment, rath апа 3oth, diary of corporal 
of, 107 

Ford, Wilts, 104 

Forncett, Norf, 111 bis 

Fornham St. Martin, Suff, parish records, 103 

Fort Albany, 109 

Fox, Charles James, papers, 94 

Framingham Earl, Norf, 111 

France, kings of, see Charles VI, Louis XIII 

Francke, Richard, 240 

Freeman, William, 106 

Frettenham, Norf, 110 

Fullarton family, of Kilmichael, L of Arran, 93 


GENEALOGY, pedigrees, ctc., 95, 97, 105, 112, 113 
bis, 114, 240 (4), 241 

General Assembly, Proceedings of, 236 

Gibson, Edmund, 236 

Gilling, Yorks, 112 

Gimmingham, Norf, 110 bis 

Gimmingham Lancaster, Norf, тїї 

Givendale, Yorks, 112 

Glamorgan: Bute estate in, 238; Canal Co., i5.; 
collieries in, 25.; County Record Office, 237; 
educational records, ib.; Home Guard records, 
ib.; industrial property in, 238; tithes, 237 

Gleig, George Robert, 114 

Gleig, G. R., chaplain-general of the forces, 96 

Gloucester, Glos, 105; City Libraries, ib., mock 
mayors, ib.; parish records, zb. 

Gloucestershire: coats of arms, 101; County Record 
Office, 100; deeds, 65; enclosures, 100; parish 
records, 1b.; pedigrees, 65, 114; shrievalty records, 
100 

Goldburne, Chesh, 107 

Gold Coast, tour in, 115 

Goodsire, James, 236 

Goodwin, Robert, rog 

Gordon, Charles George, 94 

Gosberton, Lincs, 237 
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Graham, James, + 

Granville, Earl, see Carteret, John 

Graves, Thomas, 114 

Great Broughton, Yorks, 112 

Great Cheverell, Wilts, parish records, 104 

Great Fransham, Norf, гїї 

Great Wyrley, Staffs, 103 

Great Yarmouth, Norf, 111 

Greater Syrtis, expedition to, 114 

Greene family (Berks), 98 

Greenock, Renf, voyage to, 114 

Greensburg, U.S.A., 241 

. Greet, Salop, tithe records, 102 

Grenada, B.W.I. La Fortune plantation in, 96; 
papers concerning surrender of, 115 

Greytown, Nicaragua, voyage to, 114 

Guadeloupe, W: Indies, 106 

Guercy, seneschalcy of, 114 

‘Guide, A, to the Records in the Corporation of 
London Records Office and the Guildhall 
Library Muniment Room’, тто 

Gunton, Norf, 110 


HADDENDAM, Bucks, 240 

Halifax, Yorks, 112 

Halkett, family of, Pitfirrane, 96 
Hamilton, Emma, Lady, 114 

——, James, 241 

—, Thomas, 241 

Hampden estate, Bucks, 99 

Handsworth, Staffs, 112 

Hannah, John, 112 

Hanslope estate, Bucks, 99 

Hanworth, Norf, 110 

Harborough, earl of, see Sherard, Robert 
Hardly, Norf, 111 

Harescombe, Glos., тот 

Haresfield, Glos, 105 

Hargrave, Chesh, 107 

Harling, Norf, 111 

Harnage, Henry, Col., 109 

Harrison, William, 109 

Hartley family (Berks), 98 

Hartwell, Bucks, 240 

Haslam, Sarah, diary, 107 

Hatton family (Staffs), 103 

Havana, Cuba, voyage to, 114 
Haveringland, Norf, 111 

Hawkes, Thomas, 237 

Hay family (Glos), гоо 

Hay family of Haystoun, Peeblesshire, 93 
Hazlemere, Bucks Nursing Assocn. records, 99 
Heane, W. C., 105 

Hellesdon, Norf, тїї 

Helloughton, Norf, 110 

Hemsworth, Yorks, 112 

Hendon, Middlx, 110; Public Libraries, ib. 
Henhull, Chesh, 107 


Hereford, Heref, City Library, 105 

Herefordshire, 105 

Herne, Frederick, 109 

— —, Sir Nathaniel, 109 

Hertfordshire; Bute estate in, 238; County Record 
Office, тот; lay subsidies, 239 

Heydon, Norf, 111 

Hickling, Norf, тїт 

Higgins family (Beds), 98 

High Legh Hall (Chesh), 107 

Hillington, Norf, 111 

Hilton, J. S., diary, 107 

Hindolveston, Norf, 111. 

Hist. MSS. Commission: 3rd Report, 94; 1414 
Report, ib. roth Rept (Braye MSS.), 239; MSS. 
of the Marquis of Ormonde (Kilkenny), 94 

Hockwold, Norf, тїї 

Hodgson, Robert, 115 

Holbeck and New Walley Mechanics’ Institute, -96 

Holland, tour in, 114 

Holverston, Norf, 110 

Honichet, Comte de, 239 

Hope family (Warws), 112 

Hopton, Yorks, 112 

Horsham St. Faiths, Norf, 111 

Household accounts, 104 

Hoveton, Norf, тїї 

Hudson Bay Company, 109 

Hull, Yorkshire: annals, 97; underwriters of, i5.; 
University College Library, ib. See also King- 
ston upon Hull. 

Hungerford, Berks, parish records, 98 

Hurleston, Chesh, 107 

Husborne Crawley, Beds, 98 


Icxrorp, Bucks, Nursing Assocn., records, 99 

Idle, Yorks, 112 

І еу, Oxon, ror 

Iiton, Som, school records, 102; Whetstone Alms- 
house, ib. 

Impérieuse, H.M.S., 114 

India: mutiny, 115; trade with, 115 

Ireland: correspondence of lords deputy of, 94; 
military memoirs on, 1804-8, 95 

Italy, actuarial MS. from northern, 114 


JAPAN, voyage to, 114 

Jackson, John, 113 

Jamaica, B.W.I., plantations in, 102, bis. 

James VI of Scotland, 113 

Jefferys, John, solicitor, papers, 102 

Jersey, earl of, see Child- Villiers 

Jersey estates, Oxon, 101 

Jessop collection (Norf), 110 

Jewitt, J. E., diary, 107 

John Rylands Library, Bulletin of the, 107. See 
also Crutchley Manuscripts; English Manuscripts 

Jones collection (Norf), 111 
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KEBLE, JOHN, 95 

Kemback of Brackmont, Fife, 93 

Kenilworth, Warws, 237; parish records, id. 

. Kent, heraldic visitation, 240; lay subsidies, 239 

Kew, Surrey, ferry, 238 

Kildwick, Yorks, 112 

Kimberley, siege of, 95 

King, Henry, 112 

King's Bromley, Staffs, 103 

Kingsley, Staffs, 103 

Kingston Blount, Oxon, 95 

Kingston upon Hull, Yorks, ‘History, Antiquities 
and Descriptions of . . .' 241 

Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, County Record 
Office, 103 

Kirby Hall estate, Lancs, 106 

Kirkman, Robert, 108 

Kittanning, U.S.A., 241 

Knaresborough, Baron, see Meysey-Thompson, 

Knight, Sir John, 239 [Henry 

. Knutsford, Chesh, 107 


LANCASHIRE, 95, 107 bis; County Record Office, 
236; poll book, 107 

Lancaster, duchy of, Norfolk lands, тїї 

Langham, Norf, rro 

Langley, Edmund de, 239 

Langley, Bucks, brickfields, 99 

Langley Burrell, Wilts, 104, parish records, id. 

La Pryme, A. de, 97, 241 2 

Law reports, 113 

Lawkland, Yorks, 112 

Lay subsidies, 239 

Leamington-Hastings, Warws, 237; Lady Wheler’s 
charity, ib. 

Lee, John, 94 

Lee family (Bucks), 240 

Leeds, Yorks: Bramley family, 112; Central 
‘Library, 5; Chamber of Commerce, 96; 
University Library, 1b.; Zion Sunday School 
Ctee, ib. 

Leeward Islands, B.W.I., 106 ter 

Legal precedent books, 96, 113 

Legas, John, 109 

Legatt, Federica C., diary, 107 

Legh family (Chesh), 106 ter 

Leicester, Leics: borough records, 108; charities, 
ib.; civil parish records, Ib.; Kyrle and Civic 
Society, ib.; Museum Muniment Room, ib.; 
steward of, ib. 

Leicestershire, 108 

Leighton Buzzard, Beds: charities, Hoddesdon, 
Wilkes, 98; Peculiar of, 97; Pulford’s schools, 98 

L’Estrange family (Berks), 98 

Leviathan, H.M.S., 95 

Lewes, Sussex, Independent Club at, гга 

Liège, canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre at, 106; 
hospital of St. Christopher at, ^. 


Lilburne family (Durham), 96 

Lincolnshire Archives Committee, ror 

Linslade, Bucks, 99 

Little Brickhill, Bucks, 99. 

Little Cheverell, Wilts, parish records, 104 

Little Horwood, Bucks, parish records, 99 

Littleton Drew, Wilts, parish records, 104 

Llangefni, Anglesey, parish records, 97 

Llangyfelach, Glam, 238 

Llanrug, Caern, 105 

Llansamlet, Glam, 238 

Lincoln, chapter of, 241 

Lincolnshire, 237; musters, ib. 

Loddington, Northants, 98 

London: business records, 236; Bute estate records, 
238; County Council Muniment Room, 236; 
defence of, 109; estreats, roll of, ib., Guildhall 
Library, 108; judicial records, 109; lay subsidies; 
239; livery companies, records, 109; Lord Mayor 
of, ib.; manorial records, 236; mercer of, 102; 
military records, 109; parish records, 108, 236, 
238; poll books, 109; property in, rro; St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, rector of, 103; school 
records, 109; University Library, 96; ward 
records, 109. | 

Long Itchington, Warws, 112 

Long Melford, Suff, parish records, 103 

Lothian collection (Norf), тїї 

Loud, John, diary, 107 

Louis XIII, 239 

Lovell, John, 104 

Lovell family (Wilts), 104 

Lowndes family (Bucks), 99 

Lowther family (Westmor), 241 

Ludlow, Salop, hospital of St. John, 240 

Lydney, Glos, 100 bis 

Lydney Park, Glos, roo 

Lymm, Chesh, 107 

Lypiatt Park estate, Glos, ror 


McCuLioH, HENRY, 115, 

Macdonald, family of, Sanda, Argyllshire, 93 

Maddison, К. R., diary, 107 

Maiden Bradley, Wilts, parish records, 104 

Maidenhead, Berks, borough records, 98 

Maidstone, Kent, County Record Office, 98 

Makgill family of Rankeilour, Fife, 93 

Man, Isle of, chronicle of, 241; laws, ib. 

Manchester, Lancs, 107; John Rylands Library, 
106 

Mangotsfield, Glos, 100 

Maple Hayes estate, Staffs, 103 

Maps: Salop, 102; Wilts, 104 

March, earl of, see Mortimer, Edmund 

Marcon collection (Norf), 110 

Marillac, Louis de, 239 

Marlborough, duke of, see Churchill, John 

Marley, Chesh, 107 . 


Marlow, Bucks, 99 

Martham, Norf, 111 

Maryland, exports of tobacco from, 115 

Mascy family (Chesh), 107 

Masham family (Berks), 98 

Matthews, the Rev. John, 113 

Maude & Tunnicliffe, solicitors, 236 

Melksham, Wilts, 104; society of clothiers, 7d. 

Melville, Viscount, see Dundas, Henry 

‘Memoirs of Affairs of State’, 95 

Menai Bridge, Anglesey, 97 

Mere, Chesh, 107 

Merioneth, 97 

Merthyr Vale, Glam, colliery, 238 

Methwold, Norf, 11: 

Meysey-lhompson, Sir Henry, rst Baron Knares- 
borough, 106 

Mickleham, Surrey, parish records, 103 

Milcombe, Oxon, 240 

Milford, Wilts, 104 

Militia, records, etc., 97, 99, 102, 107 bis, 109, 114, 
237 

Millar, John, 96 

Millington, Chesh, 107 

Milton Keynes, Bucks, Nursing Assocn. records, 99 

Milutine, D. A., 240 : 

—~, Mme, 240 

—— N. А., 240 

. Milverton, Warws, parish records, 237 

Minehead, Som, trade and shipping, 102 

Minety, Glos, parish records, 105 

Missenden, Bucks, 240 

Monmouth, notes relating to, 101 

Monro, family of, Allan, Ross-shire, 93 

Monson, Charlotte, 239 

— Frederick John, Lord, 240 

Montague, Edward, rst earl of Sandwich, diary, 95 

Montserrat, Leeward Islands, 106 bis 

Moore family (Warws), 237 

Morningthorpe, Norf, гїї 

Morris, John, M.P., 109 

Mortimer, Edmund, earl of March, 240 

Mosquito Shore, 115 

Motisfont priory, Hants, 240 

Mountain Ash, Glam, colliery, 238 

Mulbarton, Norf, тїї 

Musselburgh, Midlothian, town council records, 9 


NANFAN, SIR RICHARD, 99 

Nantwich, Chesh, 107 bis 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 239 

Nash, John, 107 

Nass, Glos, гоо 

Nedging with Newton, Suff, 103 * 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 114 bis, 239 
Newdigate, Surrey, 241; parish records, 103 
New England, 115 
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Newent, Glos, 100, 105 

Newland, Oxon, ror | 

Newmarket, Suff, parish records, 103 

Newton, Suff, see Nedging, 103 

Nisbet, family of Dirleton, E. Lothian, 93 

Nixon Navigation Co., 238 

Norfolk, 112; archdeaconry court, 110; duchy of 
Lancaster lands in, 111; families of, 240; poll 
book, тто; Record Society, 110; South Creak 
District, ib. 

North, Sir Edward, 240 

——, Edward, 240 

, Sir Roger, 240 

North family (Norf), 111 

Northamptonshire, 240; institutions of clergy, id. 

Northleigh, Oxon, parish records, 1o: 

North Pickenham, Norf, 111 

Northumberland, earl of, see Percy, Henry 

North Walsham, Norf, 110 

North Walsham Corps of Volunteer Light Infantry, 
114 

Norwich, Norf, City Muniment Room, 110; Dean 
and Chapter Peculiar Court, ib.; St. Olave's 





priory, tb. 
Norwich, bishop of, see Parkhurst, John 
Nottingham, Notts: Collins almhouses, 111; 


* . . catalogue of exhibition of Corporation 
records’, ib. ; Public Libraries, ib. 
Nottinghamshire, 107, 111 
Nuneham Courtney, Oxon, rector of, 95 
Nursing Assocn. Records, Bucks, 99 


OcKLEY, Surrey, parish records, 103 

Old or Wolde family (Salop), commonplace book, 
102 

Oldknow, Samuel, 106 

Oldknow papers, 106 

Openshaw, Lancs, 107 

Orford, Suff, priory, 241 

Orkney, Bailie court book of St. Andrews and 
Deerness, 93; protocol books, 7d. 

Ormerod, George, 101 

Ormesby, Norf, 111 

Ormonde, trustees of the estates of the marquess of, 


94 

Orthodox church, proposal for a western, 94 

Osnaburgh, 109 

Oulton, Мо, 111 . 

Outram, Sir Benjamin Fonesca, 236 

Overbeck, Dr. J. J., 94 

Over Lypiatt, Glos, 1o: 

Oxford: Dr. Н. E. Salter's notes relating to, 95; 
University, chancellor of, 94 - 

Oxfordshire, 101; County Records Jomt Com- 
mittee, ib.; MSS..relating to, 99 

Oxfordshire, South, Dr. Н. E. 
relating to, 95 ` 


Salter’s notes 
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PACKER family (Berks), 98 

` Pakington, Humfrey, mercer, 102 

` Palmer family (Berks), 98. 

: Parish records: Anglesey, 97; Beds, 98; Berks, 98; 
Bucks, 99; Glos, 105; London, 108; Salop, 102; 
Somerset, 102 bi., Warws. 2373 Wilts, 104 bis; 
Yorks, 112 

Parkhurst, John, bishop of Norwich, 240 

Parliament: clerk of the parliament, 239; collections 
relating to, 113 bis; elections, Salisbury and 
Southampton, 105; house of lords, journals, 113; 
journals, 239; placita ‘parliament, 18-30 Ed. I, 
113; proceedings, 239; reform of, 114. 

Parry, William, 95 

Paul family (Berks), 98 

Pembrokeshire, 238 

Penn, William, 115 

Pennsylvania, land in, 115 

Pepys, Samuel, letter book, 113 

Percy, Henry, 4th earl of Northumberland, 113 

Perry, Captain John, 237 

Peterloo, Lancs, 107 

Petersham, Surrey, observatory, 238 

Petre family (Essex), 239 

Phelips, Eliot, collection, Spanish MSS. in, 96 

Phelips family (Som), 102 

Philippa, queen of England, 239 | 

Phillipps MSS., 113 (5), 114 (4), 115 ter, 239 bis, 

Philpot, J., 240 [240 

Pinchbeck, Lincs, 237 

Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 241 

Plas Newydd correspondence and papers, 97 

Player family (Glos), 100 

Plean, Stirlingshire, 94 

Plumstead, Norf, 110 

Poland, tour in, r14 

Pontefract, Yorks, 112 

Poore-Saurin-Watts family (Bucks), 99 

Portal, Sir Gerald Herbert, 95 

Portsmouth, Hants, soldiers serving at, 113; 

voyage from, to Greenock, 114 

Portugal, military memoirs on, 1804-8, 95 

Pottersbury, Northants, 240 

Preston, A. E., 99 

Preston MSS. (Berks), 99 

Preston, Lancs, County Record Office, 236 

Preston-on-the-Weald Moors, Salop, parish records. 

Preston Pearce collection, 106 

Pringle, Thomas, rear-admiral, 115 

Pritchard, Sir William, 97 

Prussia, tour in, 114 

Public Record Office, 236 

Purton, Glos, 100 

Pyddoke family (Staffs), 112 


Pym family (Beds), 98 


RADLEY HALL estate, Berks, 99 
Railways: G.W.R., 102; Salop, plans, ib; Wilts, 
Somerset and Weymouth Rly. Co., 25. 


> 
[102 


Rainham, Norf, rro . 
Ramsay family of Brackmont, Fife, 93 
Raymond Richards collection, 106 

Reading, Berks, University Library, 97 
Rebellion of 1745, 106 

Redmarley d'Abitot, Glos, tithe records, roo 
Reepham, Norf, rrr 

Reigate, Surrey, Union records, 103 
Remnant, Samuel, 109 

Repps, Norf, 110 

Repton, Humphry, 107 

Rice family (Warws), 112 

Ribston, Yorks, parish records, 112 

“Robbers roll’, 107 

Robinson, William, 113 

Roby family (Leics), 108 

Rochester, Kent, priory, 240 

Rochford, earl of, see Zuylestein, W. H. N. de 
Rothley Temple, Leics, 108 

Rothesay, Lord Stuart de, see Stuart, Charles, 96 
Rougham, Могу, rrr bis - 
Roughton, Norf, rro 

Roundell family (Chesh), 107 

Rowdham, Norf, rrr 

Rowington, Warws, 237 

Russia, tour in, 114 

Ryhill, Yorks, 112 


- SADDINGTON, Leics, 108 
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St. Andrews, Fife: council records, 93; St. 
Leonard's College, 236 ter; St. Salvator’s College, 
ib., bis; University Library, id. 

St. Decuman’s, Som, parish records, 102 

St. George, Richard, Norroy King at.Arms, 240 

St. John de Porto Rico, 106 

St. Kitts, B.W.L, 106; Lavington estates in, II5; 
letter book of estates in, 95; sugar plantation 
records, 97 

St. Marylebone, London: Central Library, 238; 
records, 1b 

Salisbury, Wilts : administrative records, 104; City 
of New Sarum, Corporation Muniment Room, 
ib.; election papers, ros; parish records, 104; 
property in, fb., 105; St. Edmund's College, 105 

Salle, Norf, 111 : 

Salop, County Record Office, 102 

Salter, Herbert Edward, 95 

Sandwich, earl of, see Montague, Edward 

Sandy, Beds, Hassells Hall, 98 

Sans Pareil, H.M.S., 95 

Saunders, Sir Charles, 114 , 

Schools, records, etc., 98 bis, 99, IOI, 102, 103, 108, 
109 bis АТ: 

Scotland, 239; National Library of, 96; king об 
see James VI 

Scottish Record Office, 93 

Sculthorpe, Norf, 111 2; f 

Sebright collection (Noïf), 111 


a 
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“Seventeenth of November, The’, 95 

Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 112 

Sharnbrook, Beds, 240 

Sheppy, E., 95 

Sherard, Robert, earl of Harborough, 108 

Sherborne muniments, tor 

Shirley, Sir Thomas, 113 

Short, Robert, wool merchant, 241 - 

Silverley, Cambs, 240 

Singer, P. E., diary, 107 

Sitwell family (Warws), 237 

Smiles, Samuel, 112 

Smith, Joseph, 112 

Snoring, Norf, 110 

Snydall, Yorks, 112 

Society of Friends, Welsh meetings of, 237 

‘Socrates Scholasticus, The ecclesiastical history of”, 
106 

Somerset, 107; County Record Office, 102; 
parishes of North Somerset, 104; property in, 
102 

Sonning, Berks, Holme Park estate, 98; parish 
records, ір. 

South African War, 107 bis 

Southampton, election papers, 105 

South Australia, navy of, 115 

Southrepps, Norf, rro 

Southwark, Surrey, parish records, 236 

Sowerby, Yorks, 112 . 

Spain, ambassador to, 95 

Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, 237 

Spanish MSS., 96 

Spanish tracts and documents, 95 

Speke estate, Som, 102 

Stafford family, 107 

Staffordshire, 107; County Record Office, 103; 
landowners in, ib. Yeomanry, 107 

Stanghow, Yorks, 112 

Stanthorne, Chesh, 107 

Stanton, Isaac, ironmonger, 237 

Stapleton, Lady Catherine, 106 

„239 

—, Lady Frances, 106 

— Sir William, rst bart., 106 

——, —— —, 4th bart., 106 

Stapleton MSS., "98, 106 

Starston, Norf, rrr 

Staveley, Thomas, 108 

Stephens family (Glos), ror 

Stertford, Durh, 240 

Stibbard, Norf, то 

Stokenchurch, Bucks, 95 

Stonehouse family (Berks), 99 

Stony Stratford, Bucks, 99 

Stotfold, Bedà:. charity records, Fitzackerley's, 
Roe's, Mrs. "Wilkinson" 8, 98; school records, ib. 

Stratford- кан; Warws, Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place, 112 

Strethull, Chesh, 107 AT 





Stuart, Charles, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 96, 114 

Stuart papers, 239 

Stukeley, William, 239 

Suffield, Norf, 110 

Suffield collection (Norf), 110 

Suffolk, families of, 240 

Sulham, Berks, 99 - 

Surfleet, Lincs, 237 

Surlingham, Norf, тїї bis. 

Surrey: Bute estate records, 238; County Record 
Office, 103; school records, ib. Shier's charity, ib. 

Sutton Coldfield, Warws, 112 

Sutton Courtenay, Berks, 99 

Swaffham, Norf, 110 

‘Swanbourne orders’, Bucks, 99 

Sweden, tour in, 114 


TACOLNESTON, Norf, тїї 

Tancred family (Yorks), 112 

Tandridge, Surrey, 103 

Tasburgh, Norf, rrr 

Taunton, Som, Somerset Record Office, 102 

Taylor, Thomas, 236 

Taynton, Oxon, 112 

Temple family (Wilts), 104 

Terrington, Norf, rrr 

Tewkesbury, Glos: abbey records, тоо; parish 
records, ib.; school records, ib.; town clerk of, ror 

Thornbury, Glos, parish records, тоо 

Thornton le Moors, Chesh, 107 

Thorpemarket, Norf, rro bis 

P sid em Norf, 111 

Tilbury, Essex, powder tower at, 97 

Tilgaraley, Oxon, тог 

Tithe records: Bucks, 99; Cheshire, гоу; Glamorgan, 
237; Glos, 100; Somerset, 102; Warws, 237; 
Wilts, 104. 

Tobago, B.W.I., Felix Hall plantation in, 96 

Tottenhill, Norf, rrr 

Tours, etc.: Bedford, 1811, 95; Cambridge, 
Norwich, Ipswich, 1815, ib; Edinburgh and N. 
Scotland, 1831, 236; Europe, 1817, 239, 1835, 
114; France, 1823, 239; Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, 1837, 240; Oxford, 1811, 95; Wales 
and Welsh border counties, 1830, 1832, 238. 

Towneley, Christopher, 95 

Townshend, Charles, Viscount, 113 

—, Hayward, 113 

———, Sir Horatio, 110 

Townshend collection (Norf), 110 

Trant, Patrick, 106 

Trevelyan, R., 107 

Trowbridge, Wilts, County Record Office, ro4 

Trussell, John, mayor of Winchester, 115 

Tuddenham, Norf, гїї 

Tullideph, T., 236 

Turner, John, journal, 112 
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Turnpikes: Bruton, Som, 102; Dunstable, Beds, 
101; Langley Burrell, Wilts, 104; Wendover- 
Buckingham, 99 : 

Turvey, Beds, 98 

Twyning, Glos, parish records, 100 

Tynygongl deeds, 97 

Tyrold family (Berks), 99 


UGANDA, 95 
Upper Norwood, Surrey, 111 
Upton, Warws, 237 


VANS, SIR PATRICK, 113 

‘Venetian Despatches, Translations of”, 96 
Vera Cruz, Mexico voyage to, 114 

Vernon, Dr., 103 

Villiers, George, 1st duke of Buckingham, 98 
—, Thomas, rst earl of Clarendon, 95 
Virginia, exports of tobacco from, 115 
Vivian, R. Glynn, diary, 115 


WADE, GEORGE, Field-Marshal, 95 

Wadsworth, Yorks, 112 

Walcot, Jemima, 115 

——, William Henry, 115 

Wales, tour in, 238 

Walker, Robert, surgeon, 236 

Walker, —, diary, 107 

Walagrave-on-Sowe, Warws, parish records, 237 

Walsingham family, pedigree, 113 

Walton Cardiff, Glos, parish records, тоо 

Wangford, Norf, 110 

Ward, J.» 95 

Warrior, H.M.S., 114 

Warwick, Warws: Sarah Greville’s’ charity, 237; 
Weale’s Exhibition charity, ib. 

Warwickshire: 112 bis; administrative records, 237; 
County Record Office, ib.; school records, ib. 

Wash, defences of the, 237 

Washington, George, 115 

Watchet, Som, quay duties, 102 

Watlington, Norf, тїї 

Wedderburn family of Pearsie, Angus, 94 

Welford Park, Berks, 99 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 114 

Wells family (Yorks), 112 

Welsh family (Warws), 112 

Wem, Salop, Cow Club, 102 

Wemyss, David, 2nd Earl, 113 

Wendling, Norf, 110; abbey, 240 

Wendover, Bucks, charities, 99 

Wentworth family (Yorks), 112 

West Indies: minutes of the Agricultural Society of 
and the Society for the Improvement of West 
India Plantership, 106; plantations in, ib. 
See also Antigua, Grenada, St. Kitts. 

Westminster: abbey, 104; poll book, rog 


Westmorland, heraldic visitation, 241 

Weston Turville, Bucks, 99 

West Suffolk Record Office, 103 

Wettenhall, Chesh, 107 

Whately family (Staffs), 112 

Wheathampstead, Herts, parish records, тот 

Whinburgh, Norf, 110, 111 

Whitgift, John, 113 

Wicks family (Berks), 99 

Wickwar, Glos, tithe records, 100 

Widdrington, Sir Thomas, 115 

Wigan, Lancs, Public Libraries, 107 

Wilby, Yorks, 112 

Wilder family (Berks), 99 

Wilkie family of Foulden, Berwickshire, 94 

Willes, Edward, bishop of Bath and Wells, 104 

Williton, Som, chapelwarden’s accounts, 102 

Willmore, L. E., diary, 107 

Willoughby de Eresby, Lord, see Bertie, Peregrine 

Wills, 97 passim, 105, 109, їїї, 112 

Wilton, Norf, гїї 

Wiltshire, County Record Office, 104 

Wiltshire Association, 104 

Winchcombe family (Berks), 98 

Winchester, Hants, mayors of, 115; receivers of 
rents of diocese of, 114 

Wokingham, Berks, borough records, 98 

Wolde family, see Old 

Wollaston family (Leics), 108 

Wolley Park, Berks, 98 

Wolvey, Warws, 112 

Woolley, Yorks, 112 

Wormgay, Norf, 111 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 112 

Wotton, Surrey, parish records, 103 

Wotton-under-Edge, Glos, 101; builders' accounts, 
105; Hugh Perry's almhouse, 100; Sir Pe 
Dawes's charity, ib.; Robert Webb’s charity, ib. 

Wycombe, Bucks, 99 

Wycombe, Leics, 108 

Wylkyns, Robert, 110 

Wymondham, Norf, тїї 

Wyndham, Henry Penruddocke, M.P., 105 

Wyndham estates, Som, 102 

Wynter, William, тоо 

Wynter family (Glos), тоо 


YAXHAM, Norf, 110 

Yeadon, Yorks, 112 

Yelverton, Norf, 110 

York, Yorks, 112 . 

Yorkshire, 107, 115; 'Analecta Eboracensia’, 115; 
Archaelogical Society, 112; lay subsidies, 239, 
West Riding, 95 


ZANZIBAR, 95 
Zuylestein, W. H. Nassau de, 4th earl of Rochford, 95 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE, 63, 
228 А 

‘Anglo-Saxon Writs’, ed. Е. Е. Harmer, 229 

‘Annales Gandenses’, ed. Hilda Johnstone, 65 

Athlone Press, The, 63 i 


BECKINSALE, R. P., ed. ‘The Trowbridge Woollen 
Industry . . .' 68 
Betjeman, John, ‘Studies in the history of Swindon,’ 


71 
‘Bibliography of British History. The Eighteenth 
Century', ed. S. Pargellis and D. J. Medley, 66 
‘British Museum—The Catalogues of the Manu- 

script Collections’, by Т. C. Skeat, 72 


CAERNARVONSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 63 
Conference on British Studies, 63 


‘DORSET HEARTH ТАХ ASSESSMENTS, 1662-1664’, 
ed. C. A. F. Meekings, 70 


FLINTSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 63 


GRINSELL, L. V., ‘Studies in the history of 
Swindon’, 71 


HARMER, F. E., ed. ‘Anglo-Saxon Writs’, 229 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE HISTORY 
OF REPRESENTATIVE PARLIAMENTARY INSTITU- 
TIONS, 63 


JoxnsTone, HILDA, ed. ‘Annales Gandenses’, 65 


Клоуз, Davin, ed. ‘The Monastic Constitutions 
of Lanfranc’, 65 


LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co., 63 


МЕршү, D. J., ed. ‘Bibliography of British 
History. The Eighteenth Century’, 66 

Meekings, C. A. F., ed. ‘Dorset Hearth Tax 
Assessments, 1662-1644’, 70 

‘Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc, The’, ed. 
David Knowles, 65 


PARGELLIS, S., ed. ‘Bibliography of British His- 
tory. The Eighteenth Century’, 66 


$ккАт, T. C., ‘British Museum—the Catalogues 
of the Manuscript Collections’, 72 

‘Studies in the history of Swindon’, by L. V. 
Grinsell, H. B. Wells, H. S. Tallamy and John 
Betjeman, 71 


TALLAMY, H. S., ‘Studies in the history of Swindon’, 
71 
‘Trowbridge Woollen Industry, The, as illus- 


trated by the stock books of John and Thomas 
Clark, 1804-1824’, ed. К. P. Beckinsale, 68 


WELLS, H. B., ‘Studies in the history of Swindon’, 
71 
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